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CONTINUED. 

I 

CHAP. IV. 
Hiftory ^SocRATBi tAriJgtd. 

AS the dea^ of Socrate^r is one of the tnoft confider* 
able events of antiquity^ I thought it incumbent oa 
me to treat that fubieû with all the extent it deferves. 
[b this view I (hall premife fome things, vrhich are neceHary to 
the reader's having a juft idea of this prince of the philofo- 
phers. 

Two authors will fupply me principally ndth what -I have to 
fay apon this fubjeôy Plato and Xenophon, both difciples of 
Socrates. It is to them pofterity is indebted for n^any of his 
lilcouifes (* that p&ilofopher having left nothing in writing) 
utd for an ample accoant of aH the circomilances of his con* 
lemoation and death. Plato was- an eye-witnefs.of the whole, 
ind relates, in his Apology, tl^e manner of Socrates's acçu- 
ration and defence; in ms Criton» his refufal to make his 
e(cape Out of prifon ; in his Phaedon, his admirable difcourfe 
apon the immortality of the foul, which was immediately fol- 
lowed by his death. Xen<^hon was abfent at that time, and 
upon his return after the expedition of young Cyrus againfl his 
brother Artaxerxes : So that he wrote his Apology of Socrates 
only upon the report of others, but his adUons and difcour(es« 

Vol. IV. B \ii. 

• Socraftf^ cujvi iogemum vm' t Tuii Plato tr&dl^, Wxcmii twN\uit 
«Tfitc ufrm^aa ImmcrtâUtâti fcriptis / relink» Qk. dc Oi«f • V« VàL a* si* 



J TIIRIfffTORYOP 

In hit four b(Mik« nf mfmiirtthb iUn£«« bf ffptftti Aom I 
own knciwlrd|ic. Uiugctioi l«Nffrtiui fiu givra lu iht Uk 
biKmwu but III ■ very dry ind «brUigtd minMr. 



Krrr. I. Bint »/ Soc» atki. /A «//A^i «'/C/' ^•fi^f*^ 
ihen in lltfjenefy 9/ iht/titittn : His t\nnêéhr/M àrêgrê/i h th 
Jitt hi/hfèr m9^ml fhih/$f^f i ties mmnmr •/ févétsg^ ^nd Ji^ 
Jermgè Jrtm tin ill humuHf èf kêê tv^^^. 



(n) Q OCR ATE. H wa» Imrn it AihciM In tht ftwili mr 
i3 the fevrniy fevrnih Olvmpiud. Hi» lather Hophroni 
cut w«» II fciiipior, And \\%% motiirr rhun«rct» n mldwifr. Hm 
wc nitty oblcrvca ihuc mrNnnrfft fif birih i» no otiAiicIf to tr 
mrriia in wblth hIoiic /olid glory Nitd ruiil nobllicy coiiflft. 
■])pr«r« from liia c:om|t«riftin» nrarRU** oflen iifrd In fcli i 
cciur(ri| ih«t he wa» nrtihcr nfbitmed of hi* fttthrr'i or mothi 

Knilrflion. {h) llr wa» Atrmirrd thai a fculpror fliould cmpl 
U whole attnition tontituliiMii infrnfiblr Aonclnio thff UlMa> 
III a man, and thai u innn fltnuM tnkf To titilr paini not 
rcfrmble an infrtidhin ll«m«. (/) Mr would olWn fay. that 
rxcri i(rd ih« fiiiiUicn of a midwife; with regard to ih« mb 
in making it brin^ forth all il» thoughin, whirh wan indi 
tbr i»0rnlf4r lulrttt of «Siicraira. lia irratrd fuhjr^U In 
limrirt natural, and pur« an ordrr, that he* mad« thofii irl 
whom he difpuird iay what ha wtiuld, and find nn aoAh 
thrtitlrlvr» to all the i|iirlticini hr prf>po(rd to ihrnit Ifi 
bra Irarnt hi^ bithrr\ iiikU*; in which hr made biinrrlf ri 
rxprrt. {ji) U\ thr timr of l'aulania», thrro wa« a Merci 
i<ii>l thr (iwiiiri» III br frrit at Aihcno of bin workinaontipi a 
It ti to be prrfumrd, tbrbi Itaium wouki n<u have found pb 
umuiilt thoir ul the grraiclt ntuttem in the M^ if they hM I 
brrn thought worthy of it. 

(/) C'liton U trportrd to have taken bi;ti out of hii fatkl 
Chop, liom thr lulmiraticfn itf hi* fitve grniu*, and the opinj 
tb.tr it wu» liiiotililUni bir a yming iumii, capable of the ^ica| 
(hiitgiii 10 votitiiiue jHritirtimlJy rmtdo^rd utHiii flotip with 
chiln ill bin Iwmdi \U wa* the ((lA'iple of Atchrluu», vu 
iomrivrd a great artWlion M hiini Aichrlaui hud breii pu 
10 AiiaK4j{orNiii H vrry tcl>'bfaird phibtlnpher. Hii» htii Itu 
WM9 |diybi'k«« tha w^rk^ of tiatiur, and tbu ttiovemeM ol' I 
bruvtfttq, l|»ir»« and pUurtm 1 Mi-orriitji; to the rujlnm of thi 
tiinm, whrrctti only (hut pnri \à phlloiophy wan knowiii a 

Xer 

(ii) A.M. lit). \h^,].Vi.if^» PUj. i.4rtff, lit a>i(t4i. ^, I'lfi. 
(/•) JltMi \u flu, (1; I'Uf. laTtifiii«i,ri 149» Ak. ^«/) i'tfufit. 



THE PERSIANS AND GRECIANS. j 

Xenophon (f) a/tarcs us of his being \try learned in it. But 
* «t'ter having found by his own experience» how difficult, ab* 
ftrufe, intricate, and at the (âme time how litde ufeful that 
kind of learning was to the generality of mankind, he was the 
iiril, according to Cicero, wno conceived the thought of bring- 
ing down philofophyr from heaven, to place it in cities and 
introduce it into private houfes ; humanizing it, to ufe that 
expreOion, and rendering it more familiar, more afeful in com- 
mon life, more within the reach of man*s capacity, and ap- 
plying it folely to what might make them more rational, joft» 
and virtuous. . (jg*) He found there was a kind of folly in de- 
voting the whole vivacitv of his mind, and employing all his 
time, in enquiries merely curious,, involved in impenetrable 
darknefs, and abfolutely incapable of contributing to human 
happinefs ;■ whilft he negleâed to inform himfdf in the ordi- 
nary duties of life, and in learning what is conformable, or 
oppoûte, to piety, iuflice, and probity \ in what fortitude, 
temperance, and wiidom confift ; what is the end of all govern- 
ment, what the rules of it, and what Qualities are ncceffary 
for commanding and ruling well. We mall fee in tlie fequci 
the ufe he made of this Hudy. / 

It was fo far from preventing him to difcharge the duties of 
a good citizen, that it was the means of making hint the more 
obfervant of diem. He bore arms, as did all the people of 
Athens ; but with more pure and elevated motives. He made 
many campaigns, was prefent in many allions, and always 
dilUnguiihêd himfelf by his valour and forlitude. He was 
ieen, towards the end of his life, giving in the ienate, of which 
he was a member, the moft fhining proofs of his zeal for juilice» 
without being intimidated b^ the greaced prefent dangers. 

He had accullomed himlelf early to a fober, fevere, labo- 
rious life ; without which it fcldom happens, that men are 
capable of difchaiging the greated part of^ the duties of good 
citizens. It is difncuft to carry the contempt of riches and the 
love of poverty farther than he did, (/&) He looked upon it as 

fi 2 a divine 

(f) Lib. iv. Mcmorab. ^. 7x0. (£■) Xcnoph. Mcmorab. 1. i. p. 710* 

{fS Xenbph. Memortb. 1. u p. 731 



* Socracct primus philofophiam de- 
voravic 2 caJo, et m urbibus coHu- 
cavit, ct in duanos etiam introdiixit, 
ct coegit de vita et moribus^ rcbulqiie 
bonis et maiis ^uvrere. Cic, *Tuf.» 
Sluétft. 1. V. n. 10. 

SocrïMi mihi vidctuf^ id qaod con- 
Aat inler omnes, orimus à rebus oc- 
cultis^i et ab ipu natura* involutis^ 
ip quibus pmflcsf «ore enm phiiofophi 



occupât! fucrunt^ avocaviiTe phiiofo^ 
phium, ct -^A viram communem ad* 
dnxilTcj ift de virtutibus et vitiis, 
omoinoquc de bonis r«:bus et malia 
qwercrct; cœlcilia atitem vel prociil 
efle à noftnTcognitionc cenlerct, vel 
fi mtximc cognit i cdcnt, nihil taofien 
ad bene vivend^^rcv coiv^«,iit,« Cu» 
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a divine perfedtion to be in want of nothing, and believed 
iefs we are contested with, the nearer we approach to the 
nity. * Seeing the pomp and (hew difplayed by luxur 
certain ceremonies, and the infinite quantity of gold and I 
employed in them : ** How many thincs,'* faid he, coi 
tulating fiimfelf onliis condition, -** do 1 not want !'* ^ 
mon tM / 

(/} I£i ftiher left him fbisrrcore «ninx, that is to fav, 
thoufand livres, which he lent to one of iiis friends wno 
occafion for that fnm. But (he affairs of that friend hi 
uken an ill turn, he loll the whole, and fufFered that mi 
tune with fucii indi^rence and trannuillity, that he did n 
^uch as complain of it. (i) We nnd in Xenophon's C 
siomxcks, that his whble edate amounted to do more than 
' ^inae, or two hundred and fifty li\Te8. The richell perfo: 
- Athens tfttt his friends, who couSd never prevail upon hi 
accept any fhare of their wealth. When he was m wai 
any thing, he was not aihamed to declare it : \ If I had m 
faid he one da^ in an afTembl^ of his friends, J^lhouU hi 
M cloéJt. He did not addrefs himfelf to any body in partie 
but contented himfelf with that general information, 
difciples contended for the honour of making him this J 
prefent; which was being too flow, fays Seneca; their 
obfervation ought to have prevented both the want and 
demand. 

He generou/ly refufed the offers and prefents of Arch 
king of Macedonia, who was defirous of having him a 
court ; adding, that hf cotdJ not jo to a mattt nvho cottU 
him more than ii nuës in his ponjcer to return. Another phi 
pher does not approve this nnfwer. *^ Was it making a p 
«* a fmall return,'* fays Seneca, '< to undeceive him ii 
<* falfe ideas of grandeur and magnificence ; to infpire 
<* with a contempt for riches ; to (hew him the right u 
^' them ; to inftruâ him in the great art of reigning ; 
*' word, to teach him how to live and how to die^ But," 
ii nues .-Seneca, *< the trueirafon, which prevented his fi 
** to the court of that prince, was« that he did not thii 
^ confillent for him to fcek a voluntary fervitude, whofe lÂ 
^* a free city coiild not fufFcr him to enjoy." AW»i/ it 

(0 I<i^«n. in Apolog, Socrat. p. 640. (0 Xenopli. Oecnn. p. % 
• Socrates in pcmps^ cum magi» *>•*-*—. K»«»in»m msr>m^^t,>%* à 



hahertm, Netnioem popofcit ( 
adnioAuit. A quo acciperet, 1 
tus fuit— Poft hoc quifquii t 

-^, _, - rjv.crit, fcro dat j jam S«*crati J 

■f- Socmtcs sjxiicii audientkbut : \ Scntc. «U 8ciif « V. Mii, ^« i^ 
£01^*9^ in^uit^ pMum^ Ji numm %i \ 



v*is aiiri argentique t'crrctur ) Q^am 
xnulta OCA deJidcro^ inquijt I Ck» ^I'ufc, 
Slj**rfi. J. v.- 
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n^eiuntariam fimntutem is a/jus Itèertatem th/itat litera fern mm- 

^) The peculiar auilerity of his life did not render hizn 
gloomy and morofe, as was common enough with the philofo- 
phers of thbie times. («) In company and converfation he 
was always gay and facetious, and the fole joy and fpirit of 
the entertainment. Thoueh he was verv poor, he -piqued him- 
fejf upon the neatnefs of his perfen and- noufe, and could not 
fufFer the ridiculous affeétation of Antifthenes,. who always 
wore dirty and raejged doaths.. He told hinvonce» that through 
^e holes in his doak, and tlie xcft- of his tatteiv abundance 
of vanity might be difcerned» 

One of the moft dilHnguifhin|; ^jualiiies of Socrates» was a 
tranquillity of foul, that no accident,, no lofs» no injury» no 
HI treatment», could ever alter. Some have believed» that he 
was bv nature hafty and paffionate» and that the moderation» 
to -which he had attained» was the tfk€t of his refl^ftions and 
endeavours to iubdue and correéb himfelf;: which, would flill 
add to his ment. (0) Seneca tells us»- that he had deiired his 
feiends to appnze him whenever they (aw- him ready to fall into 
a paffion». amd that he had given them that privilege over him, 
which he tool&bimfeH* with them. * Indeed the beû time to 
c^l in ^d'againft rage and anger» that have fo violent and 
fiidden a power over us» is when we are yet ourfelves» and in 
cpol blood. At the firft fignal» the leaft animadverfion, he 
cither foftened his tone» or was filent. Finding himfelf in 
gireat emotion againft a flave ; *' I would- beat you»*' iays he« 
•• if I were not angry :** (/) Cadtnm^U^ niJUrafctrgr^ . Having 
icceived a box on the ear» he contented himfelf with only 
laying» with a /mile ; {q) *Ti$-a misfortmu not tê kmw when to 
f9it om an helmet. 

Without going out of his ovm houfe» he found enough to ^ 
exercife his patience in all its extent. Xantippe his wife put- 
it to the fevereft proofs by her capricious» pamonate» violent 
difpofition. It feems» before he took her for his companion,* 
that he was not ignorant of her character; and he fays himfelf 
in Xenophon (r) that he had exprefsly chofen her, from the 
conviâion» that if he fhould.be capable of bearing htr infults, 
there would be no body» thoueh ever fo difficult to endare»^ 
with whom he could not live. Never was woman of fo violent' 
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(/) Senec. dëFenef. I. ▼. c,6. (m) Xenopb. in conviv. (n) iSItan. 
1. iv. c. ii.SeU ix. c. 3$. (0) Svnec. de I<a, hiir. c- 15. (/) Ibid- 

I. i. c. 15. (f) Ibid. 1. iii. c. ii. (r) Xenoph. Ixicoun'w.^,.^'^^. 

* Co^itra potens malum ct apud nos gratlofum, dvioi coul^\c\av>à*&) ^X. 
ooilii Cumusj aJvocemuSm 
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and fan taft Seal a fpiric, and (o bad a temper. There wii no 
kiiui of abiifc or injurious treatment, which he had not to ex- 
perience frc m her. She uould fomctimes be tranfported i^tfc 
luch an exctfs of rage, Hfi lo tear off his cloak in the opca 
itreet ; (i) and even cinc day, after having vented all the f^ 

ÏToachei her fury could fug{;rJl, (he emptied a f0t upon hif 
iCad; at which he only laughed, and faid. That /o much ibum^ 
ditr mujl needs product afljonvcr, 

(/) Some ancient authors write, that Socrates married a 
lecond wife, named Myrto, who was the grand-daughter of 
iVriftides the Jull, and that he fuffcvcd exceedingly from dica 
both, who were continually quarrelling with each other» and 
never afi;rfcd, but in loading him with reproaches, and doing 
him all the cffence they could invent. Thev pretend, that 
during the Pcloponncfian war, after the peftilence had fwcpt 
off great part of the Athenians, a decree was made, whcicbyi 
to retrieve the (boner the ruin*, of the republick, each citixen 
was permitted to have two wives at the faif>c time, and that 
Socrates took the benefit of this nrw law. 'I hofe authors found 
this circumftance folcly upon n paflage in a treat ife en nc'bilityi 
afcribed to Ariftotle. But beûries that» accoiding to Plutarà 
himiêlf, Panctiu», a very grave author, ha& fully refuted Ais 
opinion» neither Plato nor Xenophon, who were well acquaint- 
ca with all that related to their mailer, fay any thing of this 
iecond marriage of Socrates ; and on another fide» Thucydsdcs» 
Xenophon, and Diodorus Siculus, who have treated at lam J 
^ all the particulars of the Peloponnefian war, are alike filent in' | 
svgard to the pretended decree of Athens, which peimittcd 
bigamy* We may fee in the firft volumes of the Memoin of 
the Academy of Belles Lettres, a diflertation of Monfieur Hai^ 
dion*s upon this fubjedl, wherein he demonftrates, that the 
lecond marriage of Socrates» and the decree upon bigamy» aiC 
fuppofititious fa6b. 

Sect. II. Of the damon^ or familiar fpirit of Socratii. 

OU R knowledge of Socrates would be defeâive if ive 
knew nothing of the genius, which, he faid, had aCftcd 
him with its council and protedtion in the greateft part of Uff I 
anions. It is not agreed amongil authors, what this gcniui 
¥^as, commonly called The Dérmon of Socrauu from the Gieefc 
word ^AêfjL'o¥iO¥f that figniHes fomethin^ of a divine natuic^ 
conceived as a fecret voice» a fign» or (uch an iofpitatioii is 

diviners 

0) Piog, in Socnt, p. r f !• (0 Pl^^« *^ Ai\&\4. ^. y^%^ K\Vaiu ViUW 
/« ///• Oiçg0 Laen. in Hocnu pf lo j« 
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diviners are fuppofed* to haTt had : This mius diverted him 
frbm the execnuon of his defigns when they have been preju- 
ditial to him» widiout ever iadocbg him to mH any tiling : 
(ar) £^ dhfinum qu9dJaMi fuoéi Socratts détmwium affdlai^ eui 
f'emper ipfi fârturit^ nwtfmam impeUemti^ Jfp^ revccamti. Plu- 
tarchy in his ticadfe intituled» Of the genius of Socrmtes, repeats 
the different (entiments of the ancients upon the exigence and 
nature of this genius, {x) I (hall eonfine myfelf to that of 
Aem, Mfhich imns ûkt moft natural and reafonaUe» though 
he does not lay much ftrefs upon it. 

We know that the divinity has a clear and unerring know- 
ledge of futurity ; that man cannot penetrate into its darknefs 
but by uncertain and confufed conjectures ; that thofe who fuo- 
ceed beft in that refearch, are fuch, who by a more exaé^ and 
ftudied companion of the different caufes capable of influencing 
future events, diftinguilh with greater force and perfpicuity, . 
v^hac will be the reluit and iiTue of the confliét of thofe dif- 
ferent caules in conducing to the fuccefs or mifcarnage of an 
effect or enterprise. This fbrefight and difcernment has fome* 
thing of divine in it» exalts us above the re A of mankind, 
approaches us to the divinity, and makes us participate in (bnic 
flieafnre in his councils and defigns, by giving us an infight 
and prefdenoe, to a certain degree, of what he has ordained 
concerning the future. Socrates had a juft and pieixîng judg- 
ment, 'joined with the moft exquifite prudence. He might call 
diis judgment and prudence ^tfiuôwG* , fimetbing dinime^ ufing 
iadeed a kind of equivocality in the exprefiion, without attri-» 
baring to himfelf however the merit of his wifdom in conjec- 
turing upon the future. The Abbe Fraguier comes very near 
the lame opinion in the diffettation he has left us upon this 
fiibjeft in the (y) Memoirs of the Academy of Belles Lettres. 

[%) The effeâ, or rather funâion of this genius, was to (lop 
and prevent his afling, >\ithout ever inducing him to aél. He 
received alfo the fame impulfe, when his friends were going tf> 
engage in any bad affair, and communicated it to him ; and 
ieveral inftances are related, wherein they found them^elve) 
very unfortunate from not having believed him. Now what 
Other (ignification can be given to this, than that it implies» 
under myfterious terms, a mind, which by its own lights, and 
tKe knowledge of mankind, has attained a fort of infight into 
faturtry ? And if Socrates had not intended to lefFen in his 
own perfon the merit of an unerring judgment, by attributing 
it to a kind cf inllind, if at bottom he had defired any things 
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(k) Cio àeVivin. i. i. n. 122. (x) Pa» c%o. ij) t<x»%Vf » 

p. 36g: r*; put. in Tiica^-, p. 128. 
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to 'be nnderftoody beiides the general aid of the diviae wtfiloi 
which fpeaks in eveiy man by the voice of reafon, would I 
kave efcapedy dyi Xenophon («)» the cenfure of arrogance aa 
filfliood? 

{S) God hat always prevented me from ipeaking to yoi 
ftys he to Alcibiades, whilft the weaknefs of your age woul 
have rendered my diibourfes ineflfeflual to you. But I conceii 
I may now enter into difpute with you» ay an ambitious yooB 
san» for whom the laws open a way to the dignities of ù 
lepublick. Is it not vifible here, that prudence preventt 
Socrates from treating Alcibiades feriou/Iy, at a time whe 
grave and fevere converfation would have given him a difgul 
•f which he mi^ht perhaps never have got the better ? (c) An 
when, in his dialogue upon the commonwealth, Socrates a 
cribes his avoiding publick bufincTs to infpiration from abovi 
does he mean any thing more than what he fays in his Apologj 
that a joft and good man, who intermeddles with the govern 
ment in a corrupt ftate, is not long without periihinff ? If (el] 
when he appears before the judges that were to condemn his 
that divine voice is not heard to prevent hhn, as it was apo 
danserons occafions, the reafon is» that he did not deem it 
misfortune iTor him to die, efpecially at his age, and in Û 
ctrcumdances. Every body knows what his prognofticatso 
had been long before, upon the unfortunate expedition, c 
Sicily. He attributed it to his dsmon, and declared it to b 
the infpiration of that fpirit. A wife man, who fees an afid 
ill concerted, and conducted with paiCon, may eafily prophci 
upon the event of it, without the aid of a daemon's inipiration. 

It muft be allowed, however, that the opinion which giv« 
men genii and aneels to direct and guard them, was not nn 
known, even to the pagans, (r) Plutarch cites the verfes c 
Menander, in which that poet exprefsly fays, TJIrat rvtry mê 
mt bis birth has a good genius given bim, tvbicb attenels bim durin^ 
th$ nvbolt C9ur/e of bis lift as a guide and dircanr. 

'A>«06f. 

It may be believed with probability enough, that the daunoi 
of Socrates, which has been fo differently fpokenof, and there 
by made it a queâioo, whether it was a good or bad angel 

wa 

U) Memorab. 1. i. p. 708. (b) Plat, is Alcib. p. 150. (r) Lib. fJ 
ie Rep. p. 4^6, Apolog, Soc, p. 3I1 32* {/i] ibid. ^. 40. {e} D 

anim, tranquil p, 474. 
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was no more dun the force and reâitude of his judgment 
which aâîng according to the rules of prudence» and with the 
aid of a long experieocCy fupported by wife reflexions, made 
him forefee Uie events of thofe |hingSy upon whidi he was 
cither, confulted, or deliberated himfelf. 

1 conceive at the fame time» that he was not forry the people 
ihould believe him infpired» or that he knew futurity by anv 
effeâ of the divinity whatfoever. That opinion might exalt 
kim very much in the fcnfe of the Athenians, and give him an 
authority» of which the sreaceft * peifons of the pagan world 
were: very fi>nd» and which they endeavoured to acquire by 
iecret communications» and pretended conferences» with feme 
divinity ; But it drew the jealoufy of many of the citizens upon 
him. 

Sect, IIL Socratis dtclartd the nut/eft of wuinkind ij iBi 

oracle of Dtlpbos, 

(f)^ I ^HI$ dedaradoB of the oracle» fo advantageous in 

J[ appearance for Socrate?» did not a little contribute 

to theenflammg envy» andfHrring up of enemies againfl him» 

aa he tells ns himfelf in his Apology», whei^in he recounts the 

.occafion» and true fen(è of that oracle. 

Chaerephon» a zealous diiciple of Socrates», happening to bt 
' at Delphos, demanded of the oracle, whether there was a wifer 
man than Socrates in -the world: The prieAefs replied there 
waa none. This anfwer puzzled Socrates exiremely» who could 
Icarce comprehend the lenfe of it. For on the one fide» he 
well- knew» fays he of him&lf» that there was neither much 
.Bor little wifdom ia him ; and on .the other» he could not fuf- 
peA the oracle of falfhood» the divinity being incapable of 
celling a \y^* He therefore confidered. it attenuvely» and tcok 

freat pains to penetrate the fenfe of it. At firll he applied 
imfelf to a powerful citiaen ; a ftatefman, and agvcat poli- 
lîdan». who pa/Ted for one of the wifeU men of the city, and 
who was himftlf as much convinced of his own merit as any 
body. He found by his converfation that he knew nothing, 
and indnuated as much to himfelf in terms fufficiently intd- 
Sgible i. which made him extremely odious to that citizen» and 

B s all 

(f) Plut, in Apology j^ 2j,^ 22 



* Lycurpis and ScJon kad recourfe 
it tie autoority of oraclet to advance 
tbe'tr credit. Zaîeucus freteru'ed, that 
bit laws bad leta diffa/rd to tim by 



conferencei iKitb tbe goddtft Egirla, 
The frfi SJ/io Afiicar.LS mac* tie 
jlto^lt bdicue ttet tkt 70*'» g^iit Hm 
Jecrrt counfelu £»wfn ScrtgrWCi bu.d 



MdiMTva, JVawf ^cm/Wmi ipajhd Ms \ ladjmeti ing «ii-viw \ti it . 
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all who were prefenc. He did the fiime by feversi othen ef 
ikme profcfTion ; and all the fruit of his enquiry was, to di 
upon himfelf a greater number of enemiei . From the ftai 
man he addreflcd himfelf to the poeu, whom he found I 
fuller of felf-eftcem, but really more void of knowledge i 
wifdom. He purfued his enquiries to the artifant* andco 
not meet with one, who, bccaufe he fucceeded in his own ; 
did not believe himfelf ycry capable, and fully informed in 
that was ereat befides ; which prefumption was the aln 
univerikl failing of the Athenians. As they had natun 
abundance of wit, they pretended to be knowing in cv 
thing, and believed thenifclvcs capable of pronouncing V] 
all things. His enquiries amongft Grangers were nut n 
fuccefsful. 

Socrates afterwards entering info, and comparing him 
with all thofe lie had queilioned, * difcovercd, that the • 
fierence between hjm and them was, that they all believed t 
knew what they did not know, and that for hifc part, he 
cervly profeflcd his ignonmce. From thence he conclue! 
that only God is truly wife, and (hat the true meaning of 
oracle was to fignify, that all human wifdom was no g; 
matter, or to (peak iwnc properly, was nothing at all. J 
SLb to the oracle's naming mc, it no doubt did To, fays he^ 
way of fetting me up for an example, as if it intended to 
claru to all men, I'he wifcil amongit you is he, who knc 
like Socrates, that there is no real wifdom in him. 

Sect. IV. 60 crates ilevotes lim/i If entirely to the itiftrmi 
cf the youth of Athens* AjfelVion uf his eiifuples for him* 
admirable f rind fies avith *whiih he injpires I hem eiihir 
government or religion, 

AFTER having related feme particularities In the lif 
Socrates, it is time to proceed to that, in which his < 
raâer principally and peculiarly confided ; I mean the p 
Ike took to inflrudl mankind, and particularly in forming 
youth of Athens. 

{g) He Teemed, fays Libanius, the common father of 
yepublick, fo attentive was he to the happinefs and advan 

(g) In Apol. Stfcrit. p. 641 



* Socrates In omnibus fere frrmo- 
BÎbus Tir difpuCaty ut nihil affinmet 
S|»fc, rcfcllat aliM : nihil it ft. ire 
àiL:it, nïfi id ipfum, coque prarUftie 



(ddX, ob eamque rem fis arbitra 
Apolline omnium Ça\ irntiHunun 
diAum, quod hcc ciTcC una c 
fapientia, nun arbitrari fe fcixc 



, „ — . --, ,^ . _ — , — ^ — ^ _ — ^- 

rarUfli, quod ilUf ^m nefciiint, kin. I m(ci«&, Ckt 4c«d«^*]^>^«'>*^ 
^,/utojit : /pfc /« iàJûi k'u% ÏA uA\»m \ »6« 
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of fats whole country. ^ But as it is very difficult to corred tbt 
aged, and to make people change principles, who rtvtn the 
errors ia which they nave grown grey» he devoted his labours 
principally to the iniiruâion of youth, in order to fow the feeds 
of virtue m a foil more fie to produce the fruits of it. 

{h) He had no open fchool like the reft of the philofephers» 
nor ièt times for his lefTons. He had no benches preparea, nor 
ever mounted a profefTor's chair. He was the pniloibpher of 
ail dmes and feafons. He taneht in all places, and upon all 
oocaftons ; in walking, converiation, at .meals, in the army y 
and in the midil of the camp, in the publick aHemblies of the 
fenate and people, in prifon itfelf, and when he drank the 
poifon he pnilofophîzed, ' fays Plutarch, and inftruâed man* 
kind. And from thence the fame judicious author takes occa* 
fion to eftabliih a great principle in point of government, which 
Seneca * before him had placed in all its light. To be a pub- 
lick nun, fays he, it is not neceflkry to be aAaally in office, 'to 
wear the robe of jud^ or magiftrate, and to fit m the higheft 
Cribanals fbr'the adminiftration of jufUce. Many do this, who, 
though honoured with the fine names of orators, prsetors, and 
fenators, if they want the merit of thole charaâers, ought to 
be regarded as private perfons, and often confounded with the 
loweft and vileit of the populace. But whoever knows to give 
wife council to thoie who confult him, to animate the citizens 
' to virtue, and to infpire them with fentiments of probity, 
equity, generofity, and love of their country ; this is, fays 
Plutarch, the true magiârate and ruler, in whatibever conditioB 
i»- place he be. 

Such was Socrates. The fifrvices he did the flate, by thie 
snfbuétions he gave their youth, and the difdples he formed, 
are inexpreffibly great. Never had mafter a greater number, 
or fb illuftrious, Plato, though alone, were worth a multitude. 
(f) Upon the point of death he blefTed and thanked God for 
mrct things ; that he had endued him with a rational foul, 
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S. (i) Plat, in Mario, p. 433. 

pren£it ac retrahit^ et fi nihil alitid 
certe moratur, in privato poblicun 
ncgotium agit. An ille ^lui praeftal, 
qui inter peregrinot et cives, aat 11 r- 
banoi pnetor adcuntibus adfeflbrit 
verba pronunciat j quam qui docct, 
qui4 fit jnflitia, quid pictaa, quid 
patientia^ quid fortltudo, ouid mortis 
contemptus, quid deorum ;ittelk<^%> 
quam fraimtum ^oivviiiv C\t c«nvU\^tw» 
tia ? 5(fN(« dt iran^vU. aiv\m. c« và^ 
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{S) Plut, an (ènl fit. ger. refp. p, 

* Habft ubi ft edam in priratô 

-late eipHcet msgnut ani mm ■ I ta de- 

iitoerit (vir ille) ut abicunque otium 

liium ablbondent, prodeflie velit et 

lin^Ut et nniverfis, ingeoio, voce, 

confilio. Nee enim in iblui reip. 

prodell^ qui candidatot extrabît, et 

taecurMoi, et de pace beltoque cenfet, 

led qui • juventntem exhortatur, qui 

in tanta bonomm pr«ceptorum ino- 

*^a virtate înAniit aatmos^ qui ad 

jftemaiam Juxuùuaquc curfu mcatcs 
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thit he wat born a Greek and not a Barbariio» and that ha 
had placed bik birth in the life-time of Sccratet» Xenophon (i) 
had the fame advanuee. It is faid, that one day Socrates net 
him in the llreet» ana ftopping him with hit ftaff, a&ed him 
whether he knew where proviuons were fold ? It wai not di^ 
licult to anfwer this quelbon. But Socrates having demanded 
in what place men learnt virtue, and deeing thii iecond queftioa 
put him CO a ftand : ** If you defire to know it," continaed 
the philofopher, *' follow mc, and you (hall be informed,'' 
Which he did immediately, and was afterwarda the firft who 
coIleAed and publifhed his mailer's difeooriei* 

(/) Arillippus, upon a converfation with Uchomachntt ia 
which i.e had introduced fome ftrokes of Socrates*s doâiinc^ 
conceived fo ardent a paffion to become his diiciple, that he 

{few lean and wan in cSèû. of ir, till he could go to oie ibontain^ 
ead, and imbibe his ill of a philoibphy, that taaght tkc 
knowledge and cure of evil. 

What is reported of Euclid the Megartan, ezplaini AiD 
better how high the paffion of Socrates's difeiples ran, to sm* 
ceive the benefit of his inftruâions. (m) There wat at that 
time an open war between Athens and Megara« which wai 
carried on with fo much animcfity, that the Athenians obliged 
theii* generals to uke an oath to lay wade the territory of 
^iegara twice a year, and prohibited the Megarians to let foot 
in Auica u>x>n pain of death. Thit decree could not exti»» 
gui^ nor fufpcod the ze<U of Euclid. («) He left hit city iu 
the evening in the difguife of a wopun, with a veil upon Ut 
head, and came to the houfe of Socrates in the night» wheie 
he continued till the approach of day, when he retuned in the 
lame manner he came. 

The ardour of the young Athenians to follow him was incre* 
dibie. They left father and mother, and renounced all paitiea 
of pleafure, to attach themfelves to him» and to hear his di^ 
courfes. We may judge of this in che example of Alcibiadci» 
the moll ardent and Eety of all the Athenians. The philofik 
pher however never fpared him, and was alivays ready to 
calm the failles of his paffiont, and to rebuke hit pride, which 
was his great difeafe. I have before related (bme inftanoet of 
a his temper of his. (0) One day when Alcibiades wat bonft- 
ing of his wealth, and the great eflate» in his pofleffion, (which 
generally blow up the pride of young people of quality,) he 
carried him to a geographical map, and aikcd him to find 

^ Attica. 

if) DiofF. in Xciioph. p. 110. (/) Plut, de CurloT. p. 516, («i)Flut. 
in Krk. p. lt%, [a) A4). C«l. UoiL I. vi, Ç, 10. («] ^li^ 1. uk 
40 2$. 
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Atdca. It was So fmall it could fcarce be difceraed upon that 
draught ; he found it, however» though with ibme ditficuhy : 
But upon being defiied to point out his own eilate there : ** ft 
<* is too fmall," fays he, " to be diftinguiQied in (b little a 
** fpace." ** See then»" replied Socrates^ ** how much you 
" are aflEèded about an imperceptible point of land.*' This 
leafoning mieht have been urged much further ftill. For 
what was Ataca compared to all Greece, Greece to Europe, 
Europe to the whole world, and the world itfelf to the vaft 
extent of the infinite orbs which furround it ? What an infeA, 
what a nothing, is the moft powerful prince of the earth in the 
midft of this abvis of bodies and immenfe fpaces, and how 
much of it does he occupy ! 

The young people of Athens, dazzled with the ^lory of 
Themiftocles, Cimon, and Pericles, and full of a wild am- 
bition, after having received for fome time the Icflbns of the 
(bphifts, who promifbd to make them very great politicians, 
conceived themfelves capable of every thing, and afpired at the 
higheft employments, (f) One of thefe, named Glauco, had 
taEen it fo ftrongl^ into nis head, to enter upon the admini* 
ilration of the pubbck aBfairs, though not twenty years eld, that 
none of his family or friends were able to di>'ert him from a 
defign fo little confident with his age and capacity. Socrates, 
who had an afitôion for him upon account of Plato his brother, 
was the only perfon that coula prevail upon him to change his 
reiblution* 

Meeting him one day, he accofted him fo happily with dif- 

courie, that he engaged him to civc him the hearing. ** You 

<< are deiirous then to govern the republick," faid he to him. 

<< True," replied Glauco. " You cannot have a more noble 

*' defign," anfwered Socrates : " For if vou fucceed, you 

. ** will have it in your power to ferve your friends effeâuall/t 

' ** to aggrandize your Limily, and to extend the confines of 

'* your country. You will make yoorfelf known not only to 

«* Athens, but throughout all Greece, and perhaps your re« 

•< nown, like that of Themiftodes, may fpread abroad 

-** amongft the barbarous nations. In (hort, wherever you 

<< are, you will attract the rçipeét and admiration of the 

«• whole world." 

So (mooth and infînuating a prelude was extremely pfeafing 
to the young man, who was taken by his blind fide. He fbiid 
willingly, gave no occafion to prefs him on that account, and 
the converfation continued. ** Since you defire to be efteemed 
•« and honoured, no doubt your view is to be ufeful to the 

(^) Xwoph, aiaaoriU I, ill, p. 771*-^*) V 
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«« publlck ?" <* Certainly." •« Tell me then, I beg you, di 
'■ the nnme of the gods, what is the firft ibrvice jon piopoft 
^< to render the ftate ?" As Glauco ftemed at a lofs» and me- 
ditated upon what he (hould anfwer : '* I prefume," continiKt 
Socrates, ** it is to enrich it, that is to fay, to augment iti le^ 
venues." *' M^ very thought." *' You are wefî veried tba 
*■ undoubtedly in the revenues of the flate, and know per§e6af 
<* to uhat they may amount: You have not foiled to make 
** them your particular ftudy, in order that if a fund fliould 
■' happen to fail by any unfbrcfcen accident, you might be 
** able to fupply the deliciency by another." ** I proccft," 
replied Glauco, ** that never entered into my thonghti.*' 
^* At Icafl you will tell me to what the expences of the repub* 
'* lick amount ; for you mull know the importance of-retraidi« 
** ing fuch as arc fuperfluous." " I own I am' is little in» 
<* formed in this point as the other." ** You muft tberefcic 
** refer your defign cf enriching the (late till another cimei 
<* for it is impoiCble you fliould do it, whilH you are unac* 
^ quainted wick its revenues and expences." 

" But," Had Glauco, <' there is ilill another means which 
** you have not mentioned : A ftate may be enriched by the 
** ruin of its enemies." " You are in the right," replied So- 
crates. ** But that depends upon its being the ftrongcft; 
*« ctherwiie it incur:: the danger of loftng what it has. For 
" which reafon, he who talks of engaging in a war, ought to 
^* know the forces on both fides ; that if he finds his oiv^ 
** party flrongeft, he may boldly advife the war, and if 
** weakei^, dilfuade the people from undertaking it. Now 
« do you know the ilrength of our republick and that of 
«< our enemies by Tea and land ? Have you a ftate of them in 
** writing? Be fo kind to let me fee it." " I Bave it not at 
<< prefent," faid Glauco. «< I fee then," faid Socrates, «« that 
** we (hall not prefently enter into a war, if you are charg^ed 
** with the government ; for you have abundance of enquiries 
** to make, and much pains to go through, before you will 
** refolve upon it." 

He ran over in this manner feveral other articles no lefi im- 
portant, with which Glauco appeared equally unacquainted ; 
till he brought him to confefs, how ridiculous thofe people were, 
who have the rafhnefs to intrude into government, without 
any other preparation for the iervice of the publick, than that 
of an high elteem for themfelves, and an immoderate mmbi* 
don of riilng to the firft places and dignities, ** Have a 
** care, dear &lauco," faid he to him, ** left a too warm defiie 
<< of honours ihould deceive yoa into purfoits that may cover 

1 ** '^0% 
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*' you with fliAine, by fetting your incapacity una flçnder 
«« abiUties in InU liebt." 

Glauco impioved from_ the wife admonitions of Socrates» 
and took time to inform himfelf in private, before he ventured 
to appear in publick. This is a leflbn for all ages, and may 
be very ufeful to perfons in all ftations and conditions of 
life. 

Jf) Socrates did not urge his friends to enter early upon pubr 
I employments ( but nrft to take pains for the attainment 
of the knowledge neceflary to their fuccefs in them, (r) '* A 
'* man muft be very fimple/* &id he, " to believe uiat the 
** mechanick arts are not to be acquired without the help of 
*' proper maftcrs, and that the knowledge requifite in govem- 
** ing ftates, which is the higheft degree of human prudence» 
** demands no previous labour and application.** His great 
care in regard to thofe, who afpired at publick employment^» 
was to form their manners upon the folia principles of probity 
and juflice ; and efpecially to infpire them with a fincere love of 
their country, with the mod ardent paiEon for the publick 
good, and an high idea of the power and goodnefs of the gods: 
Becaufe, without thefe qualities, all other abilities fbrve only 
to render men more wicked, and more cabbie of doing evil. 
Xenophon has tranfmitted to us^ converfation of Socrates with 
Euthydemus, upon providence, uhich is one of the fineft 
paiTaees to be found m the writings of the ancients. 

•* Did you never relleâ within yourfclf," fays Socraites to 
Euthydemus, " how much care the gods have taken to beftow 
** upon man all that is necefTary to his nature ?" ** Never» 
•V 1 aflure you," replied he. '* You fee," continued Socratei, 




** it were not, or were dead : But becaufe we have occafion fqr 
** fufpence and relaxation, they have alfo given us the night 
<• for our rcpoie.'' <' You are in the right, and for this we 
** ought to render them continual praifes and thankfglving. 
** They have ordained that the fun, that bright and luminous 
<« liar, ihould- prefide over the day to diflinguifli its different 
** parts, and that its light fhould not only ferve to difcover the 
** wonders of nature, but to difpenfe univerfal life and heat ; 
«< and at the fame time they hs^ve commanded the moon and 
<' ftars to illuminate the nieht, of itfelf dark and obfcure. 
. **, Is there any thing more admirable than this variety and vi. 
4« .ciflitude of day and night, of light and datkivtS^^ ^t \^^>^t 

(fj Xcaopb, mcmoub, 1, iv, p, 800. ^^1 Utm, ^.1%^ 
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'< and reft } and all chit for the convenienoe smd good il 
** man ?" Socrates enumeFatcs in like manner the tmàtàtt 
advantages we receive from fire and water in the occafiont of 
life ; and continuing to obferve upfiii the wonderful «aeotkw 
ci providence in all that regards ui, ** What fay you," puis» 
fued he, " upon the fun'i return after winter to re*vifit as» 
<< and that as the fruits of one feaibn wither and decay, he 
" ripens new ones to fucceed them ? I'hat having rendcfud 
*' man this fervice, he retires, left he ftiould incommode hiai 
** by excefs of heat ; and then after having femovcd to a 
** certain point, which he could not pafs wiuiout putting « 
** in danger of periftiin^ with cold, that he returat îo the 
** fame track to refume his place in tho(e parts of the hcavcuSf 
** where his prefence is mod beneficial to nsf And bccouie 
** we could neither fupport the cold or heat, if we wtfre topaft 
** in an inftant from the one to the other, do you not admire, 
«< th?.t whilft this ilar approaches and removes fo flowly,. the 
** two extremities arrive by almoft infenfible degiees ? * J4 it 
** pofilble not to difcover, in this difpofition of tke fealbiu of 
** the year, a providence and goodneft, not only attcRtivc to 
** our neceflities, but even our delight» and enjoyments f 

*• AH thefe things," faid Euthydemus, ** make me doabt» 
** whether the gods have any other employment than to Ihowcr 
^* down their '^'ifis and graces upon mankind. There it one 
** point, however, that puts me to a ftand, which ia, that the 
«' brute animah parcake of all thefê bleftings as well a« our- 
** felves." ** Ves," replied Socrates : *' but do ycu bat ob- 
** (erve, that all thefe animals fubfill only for man's (erviati 
'* The (Irongeft and moft vigorous of them he fubjefts at hit 
** will, he nukes them tame and gentle, and ufes them fuo- 
** ccfsfully in Ms wars, his labours, and the other occafiooi 
•• of life/' 

•* What if we confider man in Kfmfelf," Here Socratei 
examines the diverfit^ of the fences, by the miniftry of which 
man enjoys all that is belt and moft excellent m nature ; the 
vivacity of his wit,, and the force af his reafon^ ^vWiçh exalt 
him infinitely above all other animais ; the wonderful gift of 
fpcech» bv the means of which we communicate our thoughtt 
reciprocally, publifh our laws, and govern ftates. 

** From all this," fays Socrates, ** it is eafy to discern that 
^* there are gods, and that they have man in their panicular 
** care, though he cannot difcover them by his fcnfes. Do we 
** perceive the tiiunder, whilft it ftiikes through all thingi 

«< which 
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** which oppofe it ? Do we diflinguilh the winds» whilfl they 
*' are teanns up all before them in our view ? Our foul hkltf 
^' with which we are fo intimate, which moves and aât us» 
** is it vifible, can we behold it ' .It is the fame with ref^ard to 
" the gods, of whom none are vifible in the diftribuuon of 
** their favours. The Great God himfclf," (thefe words 
are remarkable, and demonilrate that Socrates acknowledged 
one fupreme God, the author of alt beine, and faperior to all 
others, who were only the minifters of his will,) ** this great 
** God, who has formed the univerfe, and fupports the fiu>* 
** pendous work, whofe every part is finiihed with the utmoft 
** TOodnefs and harmony ; he who preferves them |>erpetuall]r 
** in immortal vigour, and caufes them to obey him with a 
** never- failing pun^uality, and a rapidity not to be followed 
« bv our imagination ; this God makes himfelf fufficiently 
** vifible by the endlefs wonders of which he is author ; but 
** continues always invifible in himfelf. Let us not then ne- 
** fufe to believe even what we do not (be, and let us fupply 
*' the defeds of our corporeal eyes, by uûne thofe'of the foul ; 
** but efpecially let us learn to render the juâ homage of re* 
** fpe6t and veneration to the divinity, whofe will it feems to 
" be, that we fliould have no other perception of him than by 
** his cSe&a in our favour. Now this adoration, this homage, 
<* confifls in pleafing him, and we can only pleafe him in 
«« doing his will." 

(/) In this manner Socrates inftniéUd youth ; thefe are the 
principles and fentiments he infpired into them ; on- the one 
fide, a perfeâ fubmiffion to the laws and magiflrates, in which - 
he made juftice conM ; on the other, a profound regard for the 
Divinity, which conftitutes religion. In things furpaffing our 
underftandine, he advifes us to confult the gods ; and as they 
impart themfelves only to thoie that pleafe them, he recom- 
mends above all things the making of them propitious by a 
'y/ACe regularity of conduét. * Tire gods are tvi/ey fays he, auJ it 
depends up9tt them eitker to grant fwbat ive ajky or to give us the dt^ 
reâ^ rever/e of it. He cites an excellent prayer from an anony- 
mous poet : Great Godj gi<ve «j, 'wehe/eech thee^ tho/e good things 
êftvhtch fweftand in need^ ^whether ive cran/t thtm or not ; andre» 
move from us all tbofe^ *which viay be hurtful to us, though nut 
implore them of jou. The vulgar imagined, that there are 
things which the gods obierve, and others of which they take 
no notice : But Socrates taught, that the gods obferve idl our 

afUona 

(s) Xenoph. memorab. 1. iv. p. S03, êc S05. 

• *Emi éCMf fsi», Jttm «if »( Moral aji{ «y Ti{fvAÔ»4vO* t«<tX^^ «{«««itVATlTM^ 
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•Aiofif 9nA «forcl- ; (fiki they |M:nrrraic into our moil I 
ihtmfJtiUf arc yicirui m all our dclibcraiioiibf and ch^ 
iarpire ui in all our adiurtt. 

I 

Sect. V. Sor» Am r/////f htmfwlf /« difindi» tbefipU^ 
.p tht trMnai kharuihr ttjin/jgd /« him» 

SOC'RATKS i/iund it ncccfLiy (o prrjudîc« the ^ 
pc'iplc again A a bad ladr, which had prevailed for 
J tiifi': ill Cirrcic. A fcifl ol a(Iurfiiii|; men itrofct who ran 
Jl th'-«nl''K'<:« an tfjc UxH f;*gci of (irtccr, were entireJy there 
jn ilicircornia^t. Tofp iri/li'ad f#f being inflaitelf remote 
all av««M(.f: ant] atnbuiofi, likr I'litrfiuft, iiiM» I'hale», arn 
ocht?!':, who ina<lc ;» fiufly of wildoin their |/nfidpal occ 
tiofi, ihcf« riicii Hc-rr :iifibttiou& and cvvctou», enitrrd inu 
iiitrij^kir. ami ii/Liiri of \)\f ^orld, a fid made a trade of 
I jrtrii(!c<l ]f,tvi^\rt\yK*. (/) Tliry Hrrc called ftiphiftt, 
waiiclc'ic'i ititui cit) I'l city. 'I h^y caufcd ihemrelveft i 
1^ cric'l up a*» ora« ir., and walkrd about aKciirJcd L/ crow 
tlti'ir diKi(/it:, MfiOp (hiouffli a kin<i of eri(.haritf««:iit9 a 
doitcd Uicr rifiLracc» of tbclr parcutt, to follow tbcie p 
tc^icherif whom ibry paid a great price for ikcJr îiïftru^ 
There wa4 nothinp; thcfe mat^cri did nor profefi: Theoi 
pbyfickt» ethic k.<^, aiithmciick, aOronomy, (sraminar, mu 
prtrv, rhct/jrickp and billorv. They knew every thing, 
could teach every ibinj|{. Their gieatcA fupp^.(ed flcillt 

fdiitofophy arid clo(|ucnce. M oft of ihenit like Gorgra^, 
urd thcit»relvc4 upon ){iviiig iinincdi^ie anfwer» to all quci 
<^ thai could be prop/i(cd u> ilicm. Their youn^ difctplc 

Îiuired itothin;^ from their precrpt^ but a flllv efteem for t 
eUet» and an univer(al contempt for c\try body elfe ; fo 
j not a ff.holar ouiiird lUtrlc (ihtyjU, but wa» more impcrt 

than whca he ntU entered ibcm. 

It wat ncceH'ary to drcry the iilti eli^qucnce and bad U 
of th'iTc uroud teacher-, in the frn(e ot the young Alhen 
To atlacK tlieio in front, and difputr with them in a c 
manner by a umtinued difcouife wa^ what Socrate« could 
havtf docir» (or lui p^iAcHcd in a fuprcme degree the taler 
f peaking and reafoning ^ but thin wa^ no mean* tfJ fu< 
•gainit great haran^^iieii» wliofi; fole aim wa» to daxzle 
Ouditori with a vain glitter, and rapid flow of word«. 

ther 

It) Plut. In AH'f' h 1 9* *''' 
* 9i<. ciiifrt 11)114 II jf I' »ir hif <(vt tf(1cnt4tf'/nlf aut ^uvftut ciufa f\ 
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therefore took another courfe» and * employing the turns m&4 . 
tddreit of irony, which he knew how to apply with wooderfuf 
mrt and delicacy» he choie to conceal, under the appearance of 
fimplicity and the alFeâation of ignorance^ all the beauty and 
mat force of his genius. Nature, which had given htm f» 
line a foul, feemed to have formed his outfide exprefsly for fap* 
porting tl^ ironick chacmâer. He was very ugiy, and befioes 
that, t had fomething very blockifh and ftupid in his phyfiog- 
nomy. The whole air of his perfon, which had nothing but 
what was very common and very poor in it, pcrfe^y corre» 
(ponded with that of his countenance* 

When I he happened into the company of fome one of the 
fophiilsy he propofed his doubts with a diffident and modell 
air* aiked itmple <)ueftions in a plain manner, as if he had been 
incapable of exprcfling himfelf otherwile, made ufe of trivial 
comparifon?, and allufions taken from the meaned employ* 
ments. The fophili heard him with a fcomful attention, and. 
inftead of giving him a precife anfwer, fell into his common 
places, and talked a great deal without faying any thing to, 
the purpofe. Socrates, after having praifed (not to enrage) 
his adverfary, entreated him to adapt himfelf to his weaknefs» 
and to deicend (b low as him, by Mti&fying his ^ueftioas in a. 
&w words ; becaufe neither his wit nor memory were capable 
of comprehending or retaining fo many fine and exalted no- 
tions^ and that ul his knowlâge was confined to queiUoa 
and anfwer. 

This pafled in a numerous aflembly, and the fdentifick 
perfoB could not recede. When Socrates had once got him. 
out of his intrenchment, by obliging him to anfwer his quefti- 
oas fnccinâly, he carried him on from one to another to the 
moft abfuid confequences ; and after having reduced him eithev 
to contradiâ himfelf, or be filent, he complained, that the 
learned man would not vouchfa^ to inllruft him. The young 
people however perceived the incapacity of their mailer, and 
changed their admiration for him into contempt. Thus the 
name of ibphift became odious and ridiculous. 

It 



* Socntet in ironb diifimulaatia- 
qne loagi oamibut leporé atquc hu- 
naaitattt praeftitit. Cic,l,iL it Omt, 

•f Zopmt phyfiogaomon-— ftupi- 
^vm eflë Socfatoa diiit et bardum. 
Ce, Jf Tm n. lo. 

X Socntet de fe 2p(è detrahens in 
dimUMione,. phtt cribuebat 
volebat rsfcJIere, Ita, cum aliud 
mqw &aûntf Jihuiur 



Utqt eft ilia diflîmulatîone, quan 
Grsci »»H«*n' vocunl, CiV, jlcad^ 
S^étfl, 1. iv. n. 15. 

Sed et ilium quern nomlnavi (Gor* 
giam) et catieios ibphtftas, ut è Pla* 
tone ifitelligi potcftj lufjs videmusà 
Soc rate. Is enim percontando arque 
intorrogando ellccre rQlcb.it towvctw 
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It il eary to judge, that men of rhe IbphifPi chiraAeTf of 
which I have now Ipoke» who were i» liieH credit with the 
ftreat, who lorded it amongll the youth ot Athena, and had 
been long celebrated for their wit and learning» could net be 
attacked with impunity \ and the rather» breauw they had been 
taken in the two moll fenfihle pointUp their famei and theia 
intcreft. (u) ScicratrR, for having endeavoured to unmait their 
vkrft ana difcrcdtt their falie eloquence, experienced^ from 
thrfc corrupt and haughty men» all that could be fearod or 
expeélrd from the mnU malignant envy, «nd the moft tate- 
nomed hatred i to which it ii nuw time to procctd^ 

SiCT. VI'. Sora ATifl 1/ ûccu/ed •/ hMitg M efirtiêiit imtffmri 
to tht wêÀts nnd rf comtpting tbi Âti*mi0n yputk* H$ éi/iniÊ 
kimfrtf 'without art trfear, lit it cofiUfmmdtê éiê* 

SOCRATES was accufrd a lie tie before the firfl faarrf 
(he 9{th Olympiad, foon af^er the expulfinn of the thirty 
tyrant! out of Aihcni, in the * fixty-ninih of hii lift | but the 
profrcution had been projcArd long before. 1-he oracle if 
Iklphoii, which had drclarrd him tnc wifeft of mankind | the 
contempt into which he had brought the dcArine and morab 
of the i()phifti of hit time, who were then in high réputation | 
the liberty with which he attacked all vice \ the lingular attach- 
ment of his difciphr-i fur h» prrfon ond maxim», bad all con* 
curretl in alien atin^^ people againft him, and had drawn aSbii- 
dance of envy ujH)n him. 

(jr) FItit rnrmirn having fworn his de Amnion, and perceiving 
the diflicullv of the aitrmpt, prrpared rhe way for it at 
diilancc, and at fiill nttuckrd him in the dark, and byobfcun 
and ferret methods. It is faid, that to Uuind the people's difpo* 
fftinn in rcgnrd to S<K*rntr!), nnd to try whether it would ever 
be fafc to cite him brfore the judt|;ri, they engaged Arifto* 
^lancs to brinr him into the theatre in a comedy, wharcin tha 
lirlt feeds of the nccufation meditated againll'him were fiawut 
It \% not crria'O whether Arillophanes was fuborned by AnytuSf 
and the red of Socrntes's enemies to compofe that fatyrical 
piece a^^ainii him. It in very likely, that the declared contempt 
of Socriilcs for alliomedirii in general, and for thofe of Ariilo- 

1»hanr!v in pariicuUr, whilll hcpnipofcd nn extraordinary efleem 
01 the iragnlies of Kuripidcf, mii|ht be the poet*s true motivf 
lor taking h ii revenge on the plulofopher. 1 lowevcr it were» 
AniU>phancs> to the difgrocc of poetsy, lent his pen to tha 

malica 
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sisilice of Socrttes*s cncmiesy or his own refentment, and em« 
ploved his whole genius and capacity to depreciate the beft 
ana moft excellent man that ever the pagan world produced. 

He compofiid a piece called 7i» C/a«<//» wherein he intro» 
dnced the philofopher» perched in a ballcet, and hoifled up 
amidfl the air and clouds, from whence he vents maxims» or 
rather the moft ridiculous fubtleties. A very aged debtor, who 
defires to efcape the clofe purfuitsof his creditors, comes to him 
to be taught the «art cf tricking them at law ; to prove by un» 
anfwerable reafons that he owes them nothing; and, in a 
word, of a very bad, to make a \€Ty good caufe. But finding 
faimfelf incapable of any new improvements from the fublime 
leflbns of his new mailer, he brings his fon to him in his 
Head. This young man (oon after qints this learned fchopl fo 
^ell inftrudled, that at their firfl meeting he beats his father, 
and proves to him by fnbtle, but invincible arguments, that he 
has reafon for treating him in that manner. In every fcene 
•where Socrates appears, the poet makes him utter a thouiând 
impertinencies, and as many impieties againft the gods ; and 
in particular againfl Jupiter. He makes him talk Eke a man 
•of the greateft vanity and opinion of himfelf, with an equal 
-contempt for all others, who out of a criminal curiofity is for 
.penetrating ^hat pafles in the heavens, and for diving intoihe 
^byftes of tne earth ; who boafts of having always the means to 
make injudice triumph ; and who is not contented with keeping 
chofe fecrets for his own ufe, but teaches them to others, and 
thereby corrupts youth. All this is attended with a refined 
raillery, and a fait, which could not fail of pleaiing a people of 
£o .quick and delicate a tafte as the Athenians, who were be- 
£des naturally invidious to all tranfcendent merit. They wera 
fo jnuch charmed with it, that without waiting the concluiion 
of the reprefentatioQ, they ordered the name of Ariflophanes 
ao be (et down above thofe of all his competitors. 

Socrates, who had been informed that he was to be a6ted ia 
the theatre, went thither upon the day to fee the comedy, con» 
trary to his cullom ; for it was not common for him to go to 
thofe aflemblies, unlefs when fonie new tragedy of Euripides 
was «to be perfomiied, who was his intimate iricnd, and whofe 
pieces he elkemed, upon account of the folid principles of mo- 
rality he took care to thterfperfe in them. It was however cb* 
ierved, chat he had not patience to wait the conclufion of 
one of them, wherein the a£tor had began with a dangerous 
maxim, and went out immediately, without confidering the 
injury his withdrawing might do his friend*^ le^MXaLÙoti. ^^ 
never wont to comedies uniefs wheu A\cVbiaÂ<e% ^tA Ctvly^ 
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It is eftfy to judge, that men of rhc ft>phiJf s cbanAerv of 
which I have now ipolce» who were in hicH credit with the 
ftreat» who lorded it amongfl the youth of Atheni» and had 
been long celebrated for their wit and learningi could not bt 
attacked with impunity ; and the rather, brcauie they had been 
taken in the two moll fenfîble pointUp their fame» and theia 
intcreft. (i/) Socrates, for having endeavoured to unmaflt their 
vice», and difcrcdit their falie eloquence, experienced, from 
thcfe corrupt and haughty men, all that could be feared or 
expeéted from the moll malignant rnvy, and the moA cuve- 
nomcd hatred ; to which it ii now time to proceed. 

S I c T . Vr. SocaATis 1/ atcufid tf hniifing had tfimm in rfgEtd 
iothewodjs and of con-uftifig tbi jit henian youth. Hi diJ'tndÊ 
him/rif'withoHî art or fear. Ht it conJemmdto die* 

SOCRATES was accufed a little before the firft jmwt 
the 9jth Olympiad,, foon after the expulfion of the thirty 
tyrants out of Athens, in the * itxty-ninth of his life ; but the 

Ërofecution had been projeflrd lon^ before. 1-he oracle of 
^Iphos, which had declared him the wifcft of mankind i the 
contempt into which he had brought the doArine and morala 
of the uphills of his time, who were then in high reputation | 
the liberty with which he attacked all vice ; the lingular attach- 
ment of his difciphïs fbr hrs prrfon and maxims, had all con* 
curred in alienating people again A him, and had drawn abun- 
dance of envy u]X)n him. 

(.v) Hi» enemies having fworn his dcAruAion, and perceiving 
the difliculty of the attempt, prepared the uay for it «ff 
diAance, and at firll :ittacked him in the dnrk, and byoblcure 
and fccret methods. It is faid, that tu louiui the people's difpo* 
fîtion in regard to Socrnten, and to try whether it- would ever 
be fafc to cite him before the judges, they engaged AriAo» 
phancs to brine him into the theatre m a coinedv, wherein the 
lirA feeds of the accufation meditated againA him were fbwot 
It is not certa-n whether AriAophancs was fuborncd hy Anytus» 
and the rcA of Socrates's enemies, to compofe that fatyrical 
piece againli him. It is verv likely, that the declared contempt 
of Socrates for allcomedit^s in general, and for thofe of AriAo- 

Ivhanes in particular, whilA hcpropofed an extraordinary cAeem 
or the tragedies of Kuripide», might be the poet*s true motive 
for taking hi« revenge on the philofopher. However it were» 
AriAophanesy to the difgracc of poetiy, lent hii pen to the 

malice 
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sialice of Socrmtei^s CDcmiesy or iiis own refentment, and em* 
ploved his whole genius and capacity to depreciate the bell 
ana moft excellent man that ever the pasan world produced. 

He compoftd a piece called 7i» Chttds^ wherein he intro» 
dnced the philofoplier, perched in a baflcet, and hoifled up 
afxiidfl the air -and clouds» from whence he vents maxims» or 
rather the moft ridiculous fubtleties. A very aged debtor» who 
defires to efcape the clofe purfuitsof his creditors» comes to him 
to be taught the ^rt cf tricking them at law ; to prove by un» 
anfwerable reafons that he owes them nothing ; and» in a 
word» of a very bad» to make a very good caufc. But finding 
him (elf incapable of any new improvements from the fublime 
leflbns of his new mailer» he brings his fon to him in his 
âead. This young man foon after qints this learned fchopl Co 
ivell inftrudled» that at their firfl meeting he beats his father, 
and proves to him by fubtle» but invincible arguments» that he 
has reafon for treating him in that manner. In every fcene 
•where Socrates appears, the poet makes him utter a thoufand 
impertinencies» and as many impieties againft the gods ; and 
in particular againfl Jupiter. He makes him talk like a man 
<>f the greateft vanity and opinion of himfelf» with an equal 
contempt for all others» who out of a criminal curiofity is for 
.penetrating ^hat {>ailes in the heavens» and for diving into the 
.abyftes of tne eartli ; who boafts of having always the means to 
make injudice triumph ; and who is not contented with keeping 
chofe fecrets for his own ufe» but teaches them to others, and 
thereby corrupts youth. All this is attended with a refined 
raillery» and a fait» which could not fail of pleaiing a people of 
£o .quick and delicate a tafte as the Athenians, who were be- 
£des naturally invidious to all tranfcendent merit. They wera 
fo jnuch cliarmed with it, that without waiting the concluiion 
of the reprefentatioQ, they ordered the name of Ariflophanes 
to be fet down above thofe of all his competitors. 

Socrates, who had been informed that he was to be a6ted ia 
the theatre, went thither upon the day to fee the comedy» con- 
trary to his cuftom ; for it was not common for him to go to 
thofe aflcmblies» unlefs when fome new tragedy of Euripides 
was «to be performed» who was his intimate iricnd» and whofe 
pieces heelkemed» upon account of the folid principles of mo- 
rality he took care to fnterfperfe in them. It was however rb* 
ierved» chat he had not patience to wait the conclufion of 
<me of them» wherein the a£lor had began with a dangerous 
maxim, and went out immediately, without confidering the 
injury his withdrawing might do his friend* s tei^MXaLÙoti. ^^ 
ficyer wont to comcdic^ ualek wheu AWvb\aÂt% ^tA Ct\\\^ 
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It U eafy ux judge, thtc men of rhe /bphiJf s cbaivfter, of 
which I have now fjpoke, who were i» hieh credit with the 
ftreat, who lorded it amongft the youth of Athenf, and had 
been long celebrated for their wit and leamine» could not be 
attacked with impunity ; and the rather^ beeauw they had bees 
taken in the two moft fenfible pointt» their fame» and theia 
intereft. (u) Socratea» for having endeavoured to unmaik their 
vfcei» ana diferedit their falfe eloquence, experienced, from 
ihefe corrupt and haughty men, all that could be feared or 
cjcpeélcd from the moft malignant envy, and the moft cave- 
nomed hatred ; to which it it now time to proceed» 

Sect. VI*. SocaATis // accufiif p/ Mifinir M cfimows iitregmréi 
to thi tùdts amd of C9rrupting tht Athenian youth. He di/indt 
him/elf tAtitheui art er/ear. He u condemned t$ die, 

SOCRATES was accufed a lirtle before the firft yiaarsf 
the 95th Olympiad,, foon after the expulAon of the thirty 
tyrantf out of Athens, in the * ftxty-ntnth of hit life ; but the 
profecution had been projeflcd long before. I'he oracle of 
Delpho», which had declared him the wiieft of mankind 1 the 
contempt into which he had brought the doArine and morale 
of the K)phiftf of his time, who were then in hich reputation | 
the liberty with which he attacked all vice % the ungular attach- 
ment of nis dificiphss for hrs perfon and maxims» bad all con» 
ctirred in alienating people againft him» and had drawn aCTon- 
dance of envy u})on him. 

(x) Hii enemies having fworn his deftruAion, and perceiving 
the difficulty of the aitirmpt, prrpared rhe way for it «c 
diftance» ana at firft nttackcd him in the dark, and byobfcore 
and fccret methods. It is faid, that tu iound the people's difpo* 
fîtion in regard to S^fcrate», nnd to try whether it would ever 
be fafe to cite him before the judges, they engaged Arifto» 
phancs to brine him into the theatre in a comedjr, wherein the 
iirft feeds of the occufation meditated againft 'him were fown» 
It i« not certain whether Ariftophanes was fuborned by Any tus» 
and the reft of Socratei's enemies, to compofe that fatyrtcal 
piece ngainli him. It is very likely, that the declared contempt 
of Socrates for all comedies in general, and far thofe of Arifto- 

f thanes in particular^, whilft hepropofed an extraordinary efteem 
or the tragedies of Euripidei, mi]^t be the poet*s true motivf 
for taking his revenge on the plulofopher. However it wert, 
Ariftophanes^ to the difgrace of poetsy, lent hii pen to the 
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nadice of Socrmtet^s CDcmies» orliis own refentment, and em« 
picked his whole genius and capacity to depreciate the beft 
and moft excellent man that ever the pagan world produced. 

He Gompofiid a piece called 7i» dùttds^ wherein he intro» 
duced the phllofopher» perched in a ballcet, and hoifled up 
afxiidfl the air and clouds» from whence he vents maxims, or 
rather the moft ridiculous fubtleties. A very aged debtor, who 
defires to efc^pe the dofe purfuits of his creditors, comes to hjm 
to be taught the «art cf tricking them at law ; to prove by un» 
anfwerable reafons that he owes them nothing ; and, in • 
word, of a very bad, to make a very good caufe. But finding 
him (elf incapable of any new improvements from the fublime 
leflbns of his new mafter, he brings his fon to him in his 
âead. This young man foon after qints this learned fchopl fo 
ivell inftrudled, that at their ^t^ meeting he beats his father, 
and proves to him by fnbtle, but invincible arguments, that he 
has reafbn for treating him in that manner. In every fcene 
•where Socrates appears, the poet makes him utter a thoufand 
impertinencies, and as many impieties againft the ?ods ; and 
in particular againfl Jupiter. He makes him talk like a man 
^f the greateft vanity and opinion of himfelf, with an equal 
contempt for all others, who out of a criminal curiofity is for 
.penetrating ^hat {>ailes in the heavens, and for diving into^he 
.abyiTes of tne earth ; who boafts of having always the means to 
matce injudice triumph ; and who is not contented with keeping 
chofe fecrets for his own ufe, but teaches them to others, and 
thereby corrupts youth. All this is attended with a refined 
raillery, and a fait, which could not fail ofpleaiing a people of 
ib .quick and delicate a taile as the Athenians, who were be- 
£des naturally invidious to all tranfcendent merit. They were 
io much charmed with it, that without waiting the concluiion 
of the repfefentation, they ordered the name of Ariflophanes 
to be (et down above thofe of all his competitors. 

Socrates, who had been inibrmed that he was to be a6ted ia 
the theatre, went thither upon the day to fee the comedy, con- 
trary to his cuftom ; îov it was not common for him to go to 
thofe aflfemblies, unlefs when feme new tragedy of Euripides 
was «to be performed, who was his intimate iriend, and whofe 
pieces he eikemed, upon account of the folid principles of mo- 
rality he took care to fnterfperfe m them. It was however rb* 
fcFved, chat he had not patience to wait the concluiion of 
one of them, wherein the ador had began with a dangerous 
maxim, and went out immediately, without confidering the 
injury his withdrawing might do his friend^s te^MXaLXvoti. ^^ 
sicyer went to comedies^ unie& wheu Alc\biaÀe% ^tx^ Ctvà^s 
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It il ea(y ux judge, that men o§ the /bphifPs chanrfterv of 
vrfiich I have now fpoke, who were i» liifiH credit with the 
ftreat, who lorded it imongft the youdi of Athenf, and had 
been long celebrated for thdr wit ajid learaiDi» could not be 
«tucked with impunity ; and theratherrbeeauft they had been 
taken in the two moft fenfible points, their ftme, and theia 
intereft. (u) Socrates, for having endeavoured to unmafli their 
vices, and difcredit* their falfe eloquence, experienced, from 
thefe corrupt and haughty men, all that could be feared or 
cjcpeéled from the moft malignant envy,, and the moft cave- 
nomed hatred ; to which it is now time to proceed. 

SiCT. VI'. SocaATBs // acat/eJ rf hMing kàJ efim9fit inrfgEta 
tù the gêÀs^ and of corrupting tit Athenian youth. He do/nek 
him/elf ^without art or fear. He it condtmmdto die. 

SOCRATES was accufed a little before the £Hl ywir of 
the 95th Olympiad^ foon af^er the expulfion of the thirty 
tyrants out of Athens, in the * iixty-ninth of hi» life ; but the 
profecution had been projefled long before. The oracle of 
X>elpho9, which had declared him the wifeft of mankind ; tht 
contempt into which he had brought the doârine and morale 
of the iophift» of his time, who were then in hieh reputation ; 
the liberty with which he attacked all vice ; the ungular attach- 
ment of his difciphs fbr his perfon and maxims, liad all con* 
Gtured in alienating people againA him, and had drawn- aCiin- 
dance of envy upon him. 

(at) His enemies having fworn his deftrudlion, and perceiving 
the difficulty of the attempt, prepared the way for it «t 
diilance, and at firft' attackeo him in the dark, and byobfcure 
and fecret methods. It is faid, that to found the people's difpo» 
£tion in regard to Socrates, nnd to try whether it would ever 
be fafe to cite him before the judges, they engaged Arifto» 
phanes to bring him into the theatre m a comedy,, wherein, the 
tirll feeds of the accufation meditated againft'him were fown« 
It is not certain whether Ariilophanes was fuborned by Any tus, 
and the refl of Socrates's enemies, to compofe that fatyrical 
piece againlt him. It is very likely, that the declared contempt 
of Socrates for all comedies m general, and for thofe of Ariilo* 
phanes in particular^, whilft hepropofed an extraordinary efteem 
tor the tragedies of Euripides, mipkt be the poet*s true motivt 
fbr taking his revenge on the philofopher. However it were, 
Ariftophanes> to the difgrace of poetiy,. lent hii pen to the 
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mAïct of Socrmtei^s CDcmies» or iits own refentment, and em« 
ploved his whole genius and capacity to depreciate the beft 
and moft excellent man that ever the pagan world produced. 

He Gompofiid a piece called 7i» Chttds^ wheiein he intro» 
duced the pKilofopher» perched in a ballcet, and hoifled up 
afxiidfl the air and clouds, from whence he vents maxims» or 
rather the moft ridiculoiM fubtleties. A very aged debtor, who 
deiires to efc^pe the clofe purfuits of his creditors, comes to hjm 
to be taught die «art cf tricking them at law ; to prove by un» 
anfwerable reafons that he owes them nothing; and, in • 
word, of a very bad, to make a vtry good caufe. But finding 
him felf incapable of any new improvements from the fublime 
leflbns of his new mafter, he brings his fon to him in his 
âead. This ypung man (oon after qints this learned fchool fo 
ivell inftrudled, that at their ^t^ meeting he beats his father^ 
and proves to him by fnbtle, but invincible arguments, that he 
has reafon for treating him in that manner. In every fcene 
•where Socrates appears, the poet makes him utter a thouiând 
impertinencies, and as many impieties againft the eods ; and 
in particular againfl Jupiter. He makes him talk like a man 
^f the greateft vanity and opinion of himfelf, with an equal 
•contempt for all others, who out of a criminal curiofity is for 
.penetrating ^hat pailes in the heavens, and for diving into^he 
Âbyfles of the earth ; who boafts of having always the means to 
matce injudice triumph ; and who is not contented with keeping 
chofe fecrets for his own ufe, but teaches them to others, and 
thereby corrupts youth. All this is attended with a refined 
raillery, and a fait, which could not fail of pleaiing a people of 
ib .quick and delicate a tafte as the Athenians, who were be- 
£des naturally invidious to all tranfcendent merit. They were 
ibimuch charmed with it, that without waiting the concluiion 
of the reprefentation, they ordered the name of Ariflophanes 
to be (et down above thofe of all his competitors. 

Socrates, who had been inibrmed that he was to be a6ted ia 
the theatre, went thither upon the day to fee the comedy, con» 
trary to his cuftom ; îov it was not common for him to go to 
thofe aflfemblies, unlefs when feme new tragedy of Euripides 
was to be perfomiied, who was his intimate mend, and whofe 
pieces he eikemed, upon account of the {oHd principles of mo- 
rality he took care to fnterfperfe in them. It was however rb* 
ierved, chat he had not patience to wait the concluiion of 
one of them, wherein the a£lor had began with a dangerous 
maxim» and went out immediately, without confidering the 
injury his withdrawing might do his friend^s te^MXAXvoti. ^^ 
sicyer wenr to comcdic^ unleù wheu Alc\biaÂe% ^tA Ctvuia 
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' iiim thither againft his will, offended at the unbounded licence 
which reigned in theait and incapable of ^ing ihe reputation 
' of hi« fellow-dtiaens publickl^ corn in pieces* He was prefcnt 
at this ivithoQt the Icaft emotion» and without expreffins any 
dilcontent ^ and fome ftrangers being in pain to know who the 
Socrates («) intended by the play was» he rofe up from his feat» 
and (hewed himfelf during the whole reprefenution. He told 
thofe who were near him^ and were amaoed at his indifference 
mnd patience, that he imagined himfelf at a ereat entertainment» 
where he was agreeably laughed at» and that it was neceflary 
to let raillery pafs. 

There is no appearance» as I have already obferved» that 
Ariftophanes» though he was not Socrates's friend» had en* 
tcred into the black confpiracy of his enemies» and liad any 
thought of occaiioningJiis deffru£lion. It is more probable» 
that a poet» who diverted the publick at the expence of the 
principal masiftrates and moft celebrated generals» was iM - 
willing to make them laugh at the expence of a pbilcfopher. 
All the guilt was on the fide of tbofe who envied him» and \ià 
enemies» who were in hopes of making great ufe of the repre- 
fentation of this comedy againft him. The artifice was inoeed 
profound» and conceived with ikill. In adting a man upon 
the ffage» he is only reprefented on his bad» weak» or arnbi- 
ffuous fides. That view of him is followed with ridicule: 
Ridicule accuftoms peojple to the contempt of his perfon» and 
contemjK proceeds to injuffice. For the world are naturally 
bold iki infulting» abufin^» and injuring a man» when once he ! 
becomes the obj^ of their contempt» ' 

Thefe were the firft blows ftruck at him» and ferved as an 
cflay and trval of the great affair meditated againft him. It lay 
dormant a long while» and did not break out in twenty years 
afterwards. The troubles of the republick might well occafion 
that long dehiy. For it was in that interval the enterprise 
againft Sicily happened» the event of which was io unfortunate» 
that Athens was oefieged and taken by Lvfander» who changed 
its form of government» aud eftablifbed the thirty tyrants» uiat 
were not expelled till a \tr^ fmall time before the affair we 
Q>eak of. 

* Melitus then appeared as accufer, and entered a procefs in 
form againft Socrates. His accufation confifted of two heads. 
The firft was» that he did not admit the {rodf»^ acknowledged by 
the republick» and introduced new divinities : I'he lecond» 
that he corrupted the youth of Athens i and concluded with in« 
ftrring» that fentence of death ought to pafs againft him. 

Never 
(m) tHuU deeàuc, liber, p. lo * A. M. 36413. Anc J. C.4«s. 
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Never had accufation fo litcie probability, pretext* or founda- 
. <|on as this. It was now forty years, that Socrates had madt 
It his profeffion to inflrufl the Athenian youth. He had ad« 
yanced no opinions in fecret» and in the dark. His lelTons 
were given publickly and in the view of great numbers of au- 
ditors. He had always obferved the fame condudt* and taught 
the fame principles. What then could be Melitus's motive 
for this accufation, after fuch a length of time ? How came 
jbis zeal (or the publick good« after liaving been languid and 
drowfy for fo many years, to awake on a hidden, ana become 
fo violent ? Is it pardonable, for fo warm and worthy a citizen 
as Melitils would appear» to have continued mute and inaûive, 
whilfl any one corrupted the whole youth of that city, by in* 
ftilling frakious maxims into them, and by inipiring dtem with 
jiidifguft and contempt for tlie ellabliflied ^vernmcnt ? For he 
«vho does not prevent an evil, when it is in his power, is 
equally criminal with him that commits it. {&) Libaniut 
ipcaks thus in a declamation of his called the Apoiogy of So- 
crates. But, continues he, though Melitus, whether out of 
idiâraâion, indi^erence, or real avocaxion of his affairs, never 
thought for fo many years of entering an accufation againfl 
Socrates ; how it came to pafs« that in a city like Athens» 
which abounded with wife jnagillrates« and, what is more, 
Wi'th bold informers, fo pubUck a confpiracy, as that imputed 
to S'JCrates, flu>tUd efcape the eyes of tbofe, whom either the 
love of their country, or invidious malignity, rentier fo vi- 
gilant and attentive? ))îoihtng was ever lefs^teaflble, or more 
, void of all prd)ability.. 

(r) As ioon as the confpiracy broke out, the friends of So- 
crates prepared for his defence. Lyfias, the moil able erator 
of his times, brought him an elaborate difcourfe of his com- 
pofing^ wherein he had (et forth the reafons and meafures of 
Socrates in aU their light, and interfperfed the whole with 
tender and pathetick ilrokes, .(^) capable of moving the moft 
obdurate hearts. Socrates read it with pleafurfL, and approved 
it very much ; but as it was more conformable to the rules of 
jhetorick than the fentimen'ts and fortitude of a philofopher, he 
told him frankly, that it did not fuit him. Upon which Ly- 
fias^ having aiked how it was poifible to be well done, and at 
the iame time not /bit him j in the fame manner, (aid he, 
Uilng according to his cu{Iq«» a vulgar comparifon, that an 
excellent workmap might bring me magnificent apparel, or 
iSioes embroidered with gold» to which nothing would be want- 

(^) UhifL ia ApcUlg. Socrat. p. 64^—64?. ^() Cktt, V,\, ^^Ot«% 
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ing on his pait, bat which however would not fît me. He per* 
filled therefore inflexibly in the refolution» Bot to demean him» 
felf by begging fuffragei in the low abjed manner common at 
that time. He«oiployed neither artifice nor the gliuer of elo- 
quence. He had no recourfe either to Ibllicitation or entreaty. 
He brought neither his wife :nor children to incline the judges 
in his favour by their iighs and tears. Neverthelefs, * though 
he firmly refufed to make ufe of any voice but his own in his 
defence» and to appear before his judges in the fubmiffive 
pofture of a fuppltanty he did not behave in that manner out of 
pride» or contempt of the tribunal. It was from a noble and 
intrepid affurance» refuhing from greatnefs of foul, and the 
conicioofnefs of his truth and innocence. So that his defence 
liad 4iothing timorovs or weak in it. His difcourfe was bold, 
manly, generous» without paillon, without emotion» full of 
the noble liberty of a philofopher» with no other ornament but 
that of truth» and brightened univerfally with the character add 
language of innocence. Plato» who was prefent» tranfcnbed it 
afterwards» and without any additions ^ompofed from it the 
work» which he calls Thi apology of "Socrates ^ one of the moH 
confummate mailer-pieces of antiquity. I ihall here make aa 
cxtradl from iu 

(^) Upon the day ai&gned» the proceeding commenced in 
the ufual forms; the parties appeared before the judges» and 
Melitus fpoke. The worfe his caufe» and the lefs provided it 
was wich proofs» the more occafion he had for addrefs and art 
to cover its weaknefs. He omâtted nothing that might render 
the adverfe party odious ; and inftead of reafons, which could 
not but fail him» he ûibûituted the delufive ihine of a lively 
and pompous eloquence. Socrates» in obferving that he could 
not tell what impreflion the difcourfe of his accufers might | 
make upon the Judges» owns» that for his part he fcaice | 
knew himfelf» they had given fuch artful colouring and like- I 
lihood to their arguments» though there was not the leaft woid 
of truth in aïl they had advanced. I 

(fj I have already faid» that their accufation confifted of t 
two heads. The fird regards religion. Socrates enquires out ; 

' of an impious curiofity into what paifes in the heavens, and in 
the bowels of the earth. He denies the gods adored by his 

' country. He endeavours to introduce a new worihip» and» if 

he 

{e) Plat, in Apolog. Socrtt. Xc&oph in Apolog. Socnt 9c in Manor. 

(f) Plat, in Apolog. p. 24. 

* Hifi et talibus adduâut Socrates» i hibultque Uberain contuoucianr I 
. MecfMtronum ^uaefivit ad judicium ca- I magnitudine animi duûam» non à fii*' 
/Mry'4i aecJuJiabw fuf^lca fut) ad- \ pccUi. 'Ck^TuJc. ^«f . U u 
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I? may be believed, an unknown god in /'pires him in all hii 
ifti.-^ni. To make (hnrt, he believes there are no gods. 

The fécond head relates to the intcred and government of the 
late. Socrates corrupts the youth by inflilluig bud rei.tini''nts 
loncemtng ths Divinity into them, by teaching them a con- 
lempt of the laws, and the order eflablifhcd in the ri'publick ; 
>y declaring openly againil the choice of the magillratcs hy * 
ot ; by exclaiming againft the publick affcmblics, where he is 
lever wen to appe:ir ; by te.iching the art of making the word 
3f caufcs good ; by attaching the youth to himtVlf out of a 
'pirit of pride and ambition, under the presence of inllruclinjg 
jiem ; and by proving to children, that they may abufe their 
parents with impunity. He glories in a pretended oracle, and 
Dclievci himfeir the wifeft of mankind. He taxes all others 
jvith folly, and condemns without referve all their maxims and 
aftions ; conftituting himfelf by his own authority tht? general 
:enfbr and reformer 6f the ftate. Notwitftanding which, the 
sffeélf of his leflfms may be fccn in the perfons oi Critiab and 
Alcibiadcs, his mod intimate friends, who have done great 
mifchiefs to their country, and have been the moll wicked of 
citizens, and the moft abandoned of men. 

This concluded with recommending to the judges, to be very 
much upon their guard aguinll the dazzling eloquence of So- 
:ntes, ar.d to fufp-'ft extremely the infinuating and artiticial 
turns of addrefs, which he would employ to dt'ccive them. 

{g) Socrates began his difcouri'c with this point, and de- 
dared that he would i'peajc to the jud;i;c<; as it was hi^ ciiilom to 
calk in his common couverfation, thut is to fay, with much 
iimplicity, and no art. 

(if) He then prrcecds to particular*. Upon what fiundation 
can it be alledged, that he does not acknowledge the gods of 
the republick ; he, who has been often feen to facrince in his 
j'.vn houib, and in the temples ? Can it be doubted whether 
le afes divination or not, whilfl it is m:ide a crime in him to 
rep'>rt, that he received counfcls fnmi a certain divinity ; and 
licnce coicluded tiiat he aims at introducing new deities? 
B Jt in this he innovates nothing more than others, who, putting 
their faiih in divination, obicne the flight of birds, coniult the 
;n trail s of vidiims» and remark even words and accidental en- 

Vol, IV^ C counters : 

ii) ^J*f« P' '7* W P^*^- P« -7' Xcaoph. p. 70^. 
• "Sicratrs in reaHtj did not afiprcve I tlouy'f tJffauln ef thtfe fteyph arfjitr 
his manner of elrElinftbe mag'tftriitcs. \ /rem heivg tf tit gH'Jf im|"wtarn.e of 
If id>fo-ved, that whcna fihtf a w//J- i tbnfc irr^in ivh'vh an fimm'ittrj in xht, 
ijttt or an areb'i: if h ivav/ai, fsuho.iy I mfminijtrii'.ion of tien-puhlkk» KttDttyYk. 
r u/S-rj' f9' eaÂc him at avemur^-^ \ Mcmonib, I. i. p. 71^1 
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counters: Different means, which the gods employ to 
siiankind n foreknowledge of the foture. Old or new, it U 
fiill evident, that Socrates acknowledges divinities, by the 
<^nfeffion of even Melitus him&lf, who in his ijifonnation 
avers that he believe» dsm/ons, that is to fay, fujbaltem fpi« 
' ritSy the of^prine of the gods* Now every man who believes 
the offspring of die gods, believes thegods, 

(/) As to what rdates to die impioitf enquiries into natural 
things imputed to him ; without deJjpifing or condemning thoft 
who apply themf<^lves to the ftudy of pbyficks, he declares, that 
as for nim, he had entirely devoled mmiclf to what concerns 
moral vi/tne, thecondu^ of life, and the rules of government, 
as to a knowledge infinitely more ofeftl than any other ; and 
he calls upon all^thofe who have beoi his hearers, to come 
forth and belye him if he does not /ay what is trae« 

** lam accused of comutfing tne youth, and of inflilling 
** dangerous maxinu into them, as well in rcjgard to the wor- 
** (hip of the £ods, as the rules of government. Yoo know, 
«< Atnenians, mat I never made it my profeffion to teach, 
^ nor can envy, however violent agaioft me, reproach me 
•f with having ever fold fay inftruâions. I have an undeniable 
«.' evidence for me in this refpeâ, whi^h is my pover^. Al* 
«' ways equally ready to communicate my» thoughts either to 
«< the rich or poor^ and to give them entire leifure to queftion ^ 
** or anfwer me, I lend myielf to every one who is deurous of ; 
•* becoming virtuous; and if amongft thoTe who hear me, 
^* there, sure any that prove either good or bad, neither th^ 
«« virtues of the one, nor the vices of the other, to which I 
#< have not contribpted, are to be afcribed to me. M^ whol» 
«' employment U to nerfuade the young and old agamft too 
«< muph love for the oody, for riches, and all other precarious 
4( things of whatibever nature ^her be, and againft too little 
** n^ard for the ibul, which ougnt . to be the obje£l of their 
•f EjSi&um i For I inceflkntly urge to you, that virtue does 
«> not proceed from ridies, but on the contrary riche» from 
«<- virtue ; and thai $11 the other goods of human life, as weft 
«< public as private, hjsfe their iburce in tbe fame principle. 

M {f to fpeak in this mimner he to cornipt yoyth, I confei^ 
u Athenians, that I amguiUy, and deferve to be puniihed. 
«« If what I fay he not true, it is moft eafy to conviél me of 
«< my fajlhopd. I fee hfue a greal^umber of my difçiples | 
*< they have only to appear. But perhiq>s the /eferve and co^ 
<< ûderatiopi for a matter, who Mb inftruôed them, will pfe# 
f < vçat them ùofn. declaring ^igainft me : A^ leaft their fathers» 

" brothers, 
CO Xtaiofh, f. 7 10, [fi) V>at» ^. it • «^« 
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brothers, and andet cannot» as good relations and good 
cidzensy difpenfe with their not ilandins forth to demand 
'* veneeance againft the corrupter of their ions, brothers, and 
'' nephews, fat thefe are the perfons who take upon them 
** my defence, and intereft themfelves in the fuccefs of my 
•■ caufe. 

** {i) Pafs on me what fentence you pleafe, Athenians ; but 

'* I can neither repent nor change my condudl. I mufl not 

^' abandon or fufpend a funûion, which God himfelf has im* 

*' pofed on me. Now he has charged me with the care of 

" mftruâine my fellow-citizens. If after having faithfully 

** kept all the pods, wherein 1 was placed by our generals at 

** Po.idaea» Amphipolis, and Delium, the fear of death fhould 

** at this time make me abandon that in which the Divine Pro- 

** vidence has placed mc» by commanding me to paA my life 

** in the ftudy of philofophy for the inflruflion of myfcif and 

" others ; this would be a mod criminal defertion indeed, and 

** make me highly worthy of being cited before this tribunal, 

** as an impious man who does not believe the gods. Should 

" you refolve to acquit me for the future» I (hould not hefitarc 

" to make anfwer, Athenians, I honour and love you, but I 

** (hall chttfe rather to obey ^ God than you, and to my latcft 

*' breath fliall never renounce my philofophy, nor ccafe to 

" exhort and reprove you according to my culloni, by telling 

•* each of you wnen you come in my way. My \ good fricnJ^ 

" ami citixin of the mftft fcunous city in the ^Korld for ivi/dom and 

" i/alour^ are you not afiamed to have no off^r thoughts than that 

" of amaffing -Joealtbf and of acquiring glory, crudity and dig' 

••«!//>/, njubilft you uegleH the treafures of prudence^ truths and 

" imifdom^ and taki no pains in rendering your foul as good and 

* porfiâ at it is capahU of being ? 

" (/) I am leproachcd with abjcfi fear and meannefs of 
" fpirit, for being fo bufy in imparting my advice to every 
" one in private, and for having always avoided 10 be prefent 
'* in your «flemblics, to give my counfels to my country. I 
" thittk 1 have fofficiently proved my courage and fortitude 
^' both in the field» where I have borne arms with )-ou, and in 
'* dM (cnate, what I alone oppoTed the unjuft fentence yoa 
'< proDOUAced agiinft Ae ten captains, who had not taken up 
" and iaiencd ttic bodies of thofe who were killed or drowned 
^ in the At-fig^t near die ifland Arjgiaufae ; and when, upon 
" sore than one occaion, I oppoied the violent and cruel 

C 2 " orders 

(4) PtK. p. 2S1 2f. (/) Idem, p. <}i. 

• voUm^m 9» H9 /Uuw éùfûr, I men, t ^nt «ifi. . «mbicb wai an 

t 7*r Cné^m/kh Obcûofl Mgiffg manner ©/ «cco/Jing, 
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*• order? of the thirty tyrants. What is it then that has pre- 
*• vi'iitcd m*: from îippiaring in your aiïcniblies ? It is that 
'« ddi'nioi), th4i4 voice divine, which you have fo often heard 
** nic mentinn. And Melitus has taken To much pains to ridi* 
*• tulc. That rpiiit has attached itk'lf to me fr( ni my infancy : 
«• It is u voice, which I never hear, hut when it would pi event 
** me I'lom perfilUng in fomething Î have rcfolved, for it nivtr 
'* cxhofts me to undertake any tniiig. It is the fame being» 
*• that has always oppofed me, wJien I would have intcrmcil- 
«* died in the affairs of the republick ; and that with the 
** vr( at( /t reafon ; fori iliould have been amongfl the dead 
«« h;ng ago, had I been concerned in the meafures (f the flate, 
without ellcding any thing to the a<IvanU)gc of myfclf, (>r 
our country. Do not take it ill, I befeech )0u, if I ipcnk 
my thoughts without difguife, aiid with truth and frcedcm. 
r^vcry man who would gei.cioufly oppofc a wjjclc jçople, 
eithrr amongft us or elfcwhcrc, and who infltxil))/ aj plies 
*« hiniTelf to prevent the violation of ihe lawr, and tlie jri-^'ce 
•* of iniuuity in a government, will never do fo loi.g with 
*• impunity. It is abiolulc!y neccHary for him, who would 
** c( ntcnd for ju/lice, if he has an^ thoughts of living, to 
" remain in a private ftation, and never to have any fliare in 
** publick pffiiiji. 

** (//;) For the rcfl, Athenians, if, in the cxtrcnic dan[;eT 
" t now am, I do not iniitate the beha<. loir of thofc, v.IiO 
•' upon lefs emergencies hfivc implored and fupplîcated thfir 
•* jud^'cs wifh tfiir;, and have brought forth tJirir cliildien« 
«» relati«/n.', and frici.ds, it is not through pride and obHiuiJcy, 
«» (»r afiy contciDpt fcr you, but fohlv for your honour, and 
«• for »h,ii hï ilic wht'lc city. You mould know, that there 
■' u! i'ljK/ngil our citi/cns, thofe who do not regard death as 
•' ii', an evil, and v/ho give that name only to injuflitc and 
*« inf;jnjy. At my age, and with the reputation true or falfc 
'* v/hicli Î have, would it be confiflent for nic, after all the 
•' Icficii/i I have given upon the contempt of death, to be afraid 
** of it myfclf, an:l to belye in my lail adlion all the principles 
•' find ff-ntj'ncnt J of my prift life. 

•« lîut v/iihout fpc'aking of my fame, which I fliould ex- 
'< urniily injure by fuch a cc^ndu^l, I do not think it allo^v* 
" ilb^' \f> cntrr;it a judge, nor to be abfolvcd by fupjdîcations : 
«» \h "uglit 1.0 be pcrfuaded iind convinced. The judge dtes 
** not fjt t.'pon the bench to fhcw favour by violating the law-;, 
** but t'.t (]'» jullico in conforming to them. He docs n( t fwear 
«^ 10 difthar^c with impunity whom he pleafcs ; bi.t to do 

•* juftiço 

{m) VWi. p, U» ÎV 
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** }u(lice where it is due. We ought not therefore to accudom 
'• you to perjury, nor you to fufier yourfclvcs to be accuUomcd 
** to it ; for in (a doings both the one and the other of u» 
equally injure juftice and reHgion» «ind both are criminals. 
•• Do not therefore expedt from me, Athenians, that I ihouid 
have recouric amongft you to lueans which ] believe ncitl.cF 
honeft nor lawful ^.efp^ciallv upon this occafion, wherein 
I am accufed of impicty',.^jr'Melitus. For if I (hould in- 
fluence you by my prayers, and tljyercby induce yv^u to vio- 
** late youF oaths, it would be undeniaply cvriJent, tiiat I leacb 
** you not to believe in the gods ; and even in defencjing and 
** juftifying myfelf, Ihould furnifli my aJverfaries \\ith anns 
*• againft me, and prove th:it I believe no divinity. Hut I am 
•* very far from fuch bad thoughts. I am more convinced of 
•* the exiftence of God than my rxcufcrs, and fo cnnvii ccd^ 
'* that I abandon myfelf to GoJ and you, that you may jud^e 
•* of me as you ihail deem beft for yourfcivc? .nid me.** 

Socrates * pronounced this difcourfc with a firm and intrep-tl 
tone. His air, his allien, his vifr.j^e exprefTtid nothing of i\^ 
accufed: He feemed the mailer of his judges, from ihe affu- 
rance and greatnefs of foul with which he fpcke, without how- 
ever lofing any thing of that modefty natural to him. So noble 
and majeitic*k a deportment difpleafed and gave oficnce. It is 
common for f judges, who look upon themfelves as tae sbfo^- 
lute difpenfers of life or death to fuch as are before them, to 
expedl, out of a fecret tendency of mind, that they (hould 
appear fn their prefence with humble fubmiffion and refpedful 
awe ; an homage which they thiuk due to their fupreme aucho* 
rity. 

This was what happened now. Melitus however had not at 
firft the fifth part of the voices. We have rcafon to fuppofc 
that the judges affembled upon this occafion might amount to 
five hundred, without reckoning the prefident. The law ccn- 
.demned the accufer to pay a fine of a thoufand drachmas }:, if 
he had not the fifth part of the fufFrages. This law had bet r 
wifely eflabliihed to check the boldnel's and impudence of c; - 
lumniators. Melitus had been obliged to pay this fine, if 
Anytus and Lycon had not joined him, and prefented them- 
felves alio as the accufers of Socratesr Their credit drew over 
a great mimber of voices, and there were two hundred and 

C 3 four- 



*-Socrat8i ita in judicio capitis 
pro fe ipfe dixit, ut non fupplex aut 
reus, fed magiifbr aut dominus vide> , 
wuir efle judicium, CrV. 7. i. ^ Oraf. j J. iv. c. i. 
»• ^S'' I X 500 livres^ 
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fourfcore tgainft Socrates, and in confeqnence onlv two Iiûn- 
dred and twenty for him. He wanted so more than thirty- 
one * to have been acquitted ; for he would then have had two 
hundred and fifty-one, which would have been the majority. 

By this firft fentence the judges only declared Socrates guilty^ 
withaut decreeing him any | penalty. For when the law did 
not determine the punilhment, and when a crime againft the 
fbte uas not in qucftion (in wh^ch manner I conceive Cicero's 
terms, fraus capitalup^'pizy be underffood) the peribn found 
c;uilty had a ri{?ht to chufe the penalty he thought he deferved. 
Upon his anfwer the judges aeliberated a fécond time, and 
afterwards pafTed their final fentence. Socrates was informed 
that he mignt demand an abatement of the penalty, and change 
the condemnation of death into banifhment, imprifonment, of 
a fine. He replied generoufly, that he would chufe neither 
of thofe punilhments, becaufe that would be to acknowledge 
himfelf guilty. •* Athenians," faid he, " to keep you no 
** longer in fufpence, as you oblige me to fentence myfelf 
'< according to what I defence, I condemn myfelf for having 
*' pafl'cd my life in inilrufling yourfelves and your children ; 
'* for having ncplcdled with that view my domeftick afPairSy 
«< and all publicK employments, and dignities \ for having 
** devfitcd inyfclf eiuircly tt) the fnvice of niy country, in 
«^ labouring incclî'antly to render my fellow-citizens virtuous. 
'* T condemn m} fclf, I fay, to be maintained in the Prytaneum 
** at tl.e cxpence of the republick for the reft of my life." 
II This latt anfwer fo § much offended the judges, that they 
condemned him to drink the hemlock, a punifhment veiy 
much in ufe amongft them. 

(») This fentence did not fhake the conftancy of Socrates 
in tlie leaft. '* I am going," faid he, addrefling himfelf to 

his 

(«) Plat. p. 39. 
• The text varies in PJato\ it fays, j a fine proportionate to bis indipnee, that 
ihbty-tbree, or thirty, whence it is pro- I is to Jay, one mina (fft^ Innts) and 

itlhfy defeffive. ' **" ^ '^ imA^imr^t af h» firi^mJ*. 
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tiim judiccK damnarcnt an abfolverent. his ojfflr to thirty m'yur» Plat, in Ajo- 



"Srat autem Athenit, reo damnato, û 
fraus capiudii non clTet, quafi pcenc 
Kftimatio. £x fentcntia, cum judi- 
cibua darctur, interrogabatur reut, 
quam quafi cftimationem comme- 
nifle fe mazixne confitcrctuTt Cic, 
J. i. deOrat. n.131, 132. 
' ' I Zr appeari in Plato, that afttr this 
'^emirjô, Socratet* v^hout donht to rv- 
f/km âm éUi MipMtmm of prié* 



that at tho inftances of hu friends, mtbo 
had hound themfehfts for him, ht rdt k 



■V nn/MK»^, mtdf^^fftnd t9 f^\ Or«l.lk«%U« 



log. Socrat. p. 38. But Xemphoa 
pôkthvefy offerts the contrary, p. 705* 
This difference may hi rtconciud, periéftt 
hyfuppofing that Socrates refufid ^tirft 
to male any offer, and that he funered 
himfelf at length to he wercmu Ij the 
earnmJoUicitatitns of httj^ends» 

f Cujtts relponu) fie judicct ciarw 
ferunt, ut capttii hominon. imMcea- 
tifBmum coadanaucAt, Cic,LU di 
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&1S f^gts with a noble tranquillity, '* to foffer death by your 
'* (Mrder, lo which nature had condemned me from the firft 
^ moment of my birth ; bat my accnfers will fuffer no lefs 
^ from infsimy and iojuftice by the decrees of truth. Did you 
^ expert from me, that to extricate myfelf out of your hands# 
'* I mould have employed, according to the cullom, flattery 
^ audi pathedck. esrpieffions, and the timorous and creeping; 
« behaviour of a foppliant ? Boc in trials^ as well as war, an 
'' honed man ought not to ufe all forts of meana for the pre- 
^ fervation of his life. It is eaually difhonourable both in 
^ tbt one' and tho other, to ranlom it only by prayers, and 
^ tears, and all thofe other abjeâ methods,- you fee every day 
^ praÂiièd by people in my prefent condition.'' 

ÂpoUodorm, who was one of his friends and difciples, 
iaving advanced to him to exprefs his grief for his dying in- 
jnocent : Jf^héUf replied he with a fmile, 'wouli/jou have bad me 

(#) Plutarch, to (hew, that only our weakefl part the body, 
!i m the power of man ; but that there is another infinitely 
more tioble part of us entirely fuperior to their threats, and 
inacceffible to their infliflions, cites thefe admirable words of 
Socrat^, which are more applicable tQ his judges than his 
iccuiêrs, Attftus and Melitus may kill me, hut they cannoi hurt nie. 
As if he had faid, in the language of the Pagans ; Fortune 
may deprive me of my goods, my health, and my life ; but I 
liave a treafure within me, of which no violence can deprive 
me, I mean virtue, innocence, fortitude, and greatneis of 
imnd^ 

This great man *, fully convinced of the principle he had 
ib often inculcated to his difciples, that guilt is the only evil 
a wife man ought to fear, choie rather to be deprived of fome 
3rears, which he might have to live, than to forfeit in an inftant 
the glory of his whole paft life, in difhonouring himfelf for 
ever by the ihameful behaviour he was advifed to obferve with 
his judges. Seeing that his own times had but a flight know- 
ledge of him, he referred himfelf from it to the judgment of 
po&rity«' and by the generous facriflce of a very advanced life, 
acquired and affured to himfelf the efleem and admiration of 
all fucceeding ages. 

C 4 Sect. 

(0) De anîm. tranquil, p. 475. 
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SiCT. Vn. Socrates refufis to e/capt out of fr\fon. Ht pcjjês 
the laft day of his life in difcowrfing nvitb his friends ufon the 
immortality of the JouL He drinks the poifou, Punijhment of 
bis accufers. Honours paid to bis memory, 

I 
/ 

AFTER the ientence had been pafled apon him^ * So* 
crates with the fame intrepid afpeA^ with which he had 
lield the tyrants in awe, went forward towards the prifon, which 
loft that name, fays Seneca, when he entered it, aod becanne 
the rcfidence of virtue and probity. His friends followed him 
thither, and continued to vifit him during thirty days, which 
paHed between his condemnation and death. The caufe of 
.that long delay was, the Athenians fent every year a ihip to the 
ifle of Delos, to ofTer certain facrifices ; and it was prohibited 
to pat any pcrfon to death in the city, from the time the prieft 
of Apollo had crowned the poop of this vefTel, as a fignal of 
its departure, till the fame vefTtl Ihould return. So that fen- 
tence having been paffed upon Socrates the day after that cere- 
mony began, it was ncceflary'to defer the execution of it {qt 
thirty days, during the continuance of this voyage* 

In this long interval, death had fufiicient opportunity to 
prefent itfelf before his cyt^ in ail its terrors, and to pot hif 
con dan cy to the proof, not only by the fevere rigour of a dun- 
geon, and the. irons upon his lege, but by the continual pro- 
fpeél and cruel expedaticn of an event, of which nature is 
always abhorrent. (/) In this fad condition he did not ceaîè 
to enjoy that profound tranquillity of mind, which his friends 
had always admired in him. He entertained them with the 
fame temper he had always exprefTcd, and Crito obferves, that 
the evening before his death, he flept as peaceably as at any 
other time. He compofed alfo an hymn in honour of Apollo 
and Diana, and turned one of i£fop's fables into verfe. 

The day before, or the fame day that the ihip was to arrive 
from Delos, the return of which was to be followed by the 
death of Socrates, Crito, his intimate friend, came to him 
early in the morning, to let him know that bad nevvs, and 9X 
the fame time, that it depended only upon himfelf to quit the 
prifon ; that the jailer was gained ; that he would nnd the 
doors open, aqd offered him a fafe retreat in Theflaly. So- 
crates 

(p) Plat, in Criton. 



* Socrates code» illo vultu, quo 

aliquando rolu» triginta tyrannot in 

ordinem redcgerat, carcerem intravit, 

jgnom'in'iBtn ipH loco detraâurut. 

Neque esism potent career rid ri, in 



quo Socrates erat. Senec. in Confol od 
Hehet, c. riii. 

Socrates carcerem intnndo ptufft- 
vit, omnique honeftiorefn curU nil» 
did\t« li* et x'xt • àca(« c, xivii. 
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crates laughed stthis propofal, and afked him, nxbether tekm-m 
0my pUt<t out of Attica^ nvbere people die not die f Crito urged 
the thing ^itty ferioufly> and preiTed him to take the advantage 
of fb precious an opportunity, adding arguments upon argu- 
ments to induce his confent, and to engage him to refolve upon 
his efcape. Without nientioning the inconfolable grief he 
ihould fuffi»', for the death of fuch a friend, how fiiould he 
fopport the reproaches of an infinity of people, who would 
believe that it was in his power to have faved him, but thst he 
would not facrifice a fmall part of his wealth for that purpofe ? 
.Can the people ever be periuaded that fo wife a man as Socrates 
would not quit his prifon, when he might do it with all poflible 
fecurity ? Perhaps he might fear to expole hib friends, or to 
occafion the lois of their fortunes, or even of their lives or 
liberty. Ought there to be any thing more dear and precious 
to them than the pref«rvation of Socrates ? Even (îrar.gcrs 
themièlves difpute that honour with them ; many of wh^ m 
have come exprefsly with'^confiderable furas of money to pur- 
chafe his efcape ; and declare, that they (hould think them- 
ielves highly honoured to receive him amongft them, and to 
fupply him abundantly with all he (hould htiye occafion for. 
Ought he to abandon himfelf to enemies, who have occafioncd 
his being condemned unjuftly, and can he think it allowable 
to betray his own caufe ? Is it not efTential to his gocdncfs and 
hillice, to fpare his fellow- citizens the guilt of innocent blood? 
But if all thefe motives cannot alter him, and he is not conr 
ctrrned in regard to himfelf^ can he be infcniîble to the interdis 
of his children ? In what a condition does he leave them ? And 
can he forget the father, to remember only the philofophcr ? . 

Socrates, after having heard him with attention, praifed his 
zeal, and exprelTed his gratitude; but before he could give 
into his opinion, was for examining whedier it was juil for 
him to depart out of prifon without the conient of- the Athe- 
nians, The quellion therefore herc^ is to kno.v whether :; man 
condemned to die,. though unjuftly, can without a crime cTcnpe 
from juflice- and the laws? I do not know, whether, e\cn 
amongft us, there are not many pcrfons to be found who be- 
lieve that this may. be made a queiHon. 

Socrates begins with removing every thing foreign to tjic 
fubje^, and comes immediately to the bottom of tho aff.iir. 
*• J ihould certainly rejoice extremely, moil dear Crico, that 
•• you could perfuade me to quit this place, but cannot refolve 
*• to do fo, .without being firll perfuaded. We ought not to 
'* be in pain upon what the people fay, but for what the fole 
** Judge of all that is juil ox unjuft (hall prououuce v^^qxv vx\^ 
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and that alone is truth. All the conftderationi you hare 
alledeed, as to money, reputation, family, prove nothing» 
unleis you (he«v me, that what you propole is jnft and laVr- 
ful. It is a received and connant principle with ni, that 
** all injuftice is ihameful and fatal to him that oommiu it, 
** whatever men may fay, or whatever good or evil may be 
** confe^uential of it. We have always reafoned from this 
^* principle even to our lateft days, and have never departed 
** m the leaft from it. Would it be poflible, dear Crito, that 
'* at our age our moft fenous difcouries (hould refemble thoie 
*' of in&nts, who fay yes and no almoft in the fame breath, 
** and have nothing of fixed and determinate V* At each pro- 
portion he waited Crito's anfwer and aiTent. 

** Let ns therefore refnme our principles, and endeavour to 
** make a(è of them at this time. Ic has always been a maxim 
** with us, that it is never allowable upon any pretence what- 
'* foe ver to commit injuflice, not even in regard to thofe who 
^' injure us, nor to return evil fbr evil, and that when we have 
** once engaged our word, we are bound to keep it inviolablv ; 
^' no intereiTbeioff capable to difpenfe with it. Now if at the 
'* time I Qibuld be ready to make my efcape, the laws and 
** republick ihould preient themfelves in a body before me, 
^* wnat could I anfwer to the following queftions which they 
^* might pot to me f What are yon going to do, Socrates ? 
** To fly from juftice in this manner, is it aught elfe^ but 
^* ruining entirely the laws and the republick ? Do you believe, 
'' that a flate fubfifls, after juflice is not only no longer ia 
** force in ic, but is even corrupted, fobverted, and trod under 
^ foot by particulars ? Bat, fay I, the republick has done me 
** injuftice, and has fentenced me wrongfully. Have you 
'* forgot, the laws would reply, that you are under an agree- 
'' meat with us to fubmit your private judgment to the repub- 
** lick ? You were at liberty, if our government and conftita- 
^< tiens did not fuit you, to retire and fettle yourfelf elfewhere ! 
** But a reiidence of feventy years in our city fufficiently de- 
^' notes, that our plan has not difpleafed you, and that yoo 
** have complied with it from an entire knowledge and expe- 
rience of it, and out of choice. In tfkBt you owe all yoa 
are, and all you polfefs, to it : Birth, nurture, education, 
and eilabllfhment ; for all thefe proceed from the tuition 
^* and protcâioB of the republick. Do you believe yourfelf 
** free to break through engagements with her, which. you 
** have confirmed by more than one oath ? Though (he (hould 
^* intend to dçftroy yon, can you render her evil for evil, and 
^ injury for iDJury f tfave you a right to aâ in thgt manner 
^ ji . «• irilh 
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" with your fathei and mother ; and do you not kaour, that 
« your country is more coniiderablei and more worthy of 
** refpeA before God and man, than either father or mother, 
^* or all the relations in the world together ; that your country 
* Ms to be honoured and revered, to be complied with in her 
** exceflfetf and to be treated with tender nefs and kindnefs^ 
** even in her moft violent proceedings ? In a word, that (he 
** it either to be reclaimed by wife counfels and refpeâful re- 
** monftniBces, or to be obeyed in her commands, and fuffered 
'* without murmuring in all ihe ihall decree ? As for your 
** children, Socrates, your friends will render them all the 
** fervices in their power ; at lead the Divine Providence will 
** not be wanting to them. Refien yourfelf therefore to our 
** reafons, and take the counfel of thofe who have given you 
** birch, nurture, and education. Set not fo hieh a value 
** upon your children, your life, or any thing in the world at 
*' juftice ; fo (hall it come to pafs, that when you appear before 
" the tribunal of Pluto, you will not be at a lois to defend 
'' yourfelf in the prefenceof your judges. But if you demean 
** yourfelf otherwife, we (hall continue your enemies as long 
** aa you live, without ever affording you relaxation or repofe.; 
" and when you are dead, our (ifters, the laws in the regions 
" below, will be as little favourable to you ; knowing that 
'' you have been guilty of ufing your utmo(î endeavours to 
** deftroy os." 

Socrates ohferved to Crito, that he feemed to have a perfeft 
fenfe of all he had faid, and that the force of his reafons had 
made fo ftrong and irre(iftible an impreflion upon his mind» 
that they entirely engrofTed him, and left him neither thoughts 
«or words to objeft. Crito agreeing in effeét that he had no- 
thing to reply, continued (ilent, and withdrew from his friend. 

(fl At length the fatal (hip returned to Athens, which was 
in a manner the fignal for the death of Socrates. The next 
dajr all his friends, except Plato, who was fick, repaired to the 
foifotk early in the morning. The jailer deiired them to wait 
a little» becanfe the eleven ma^iftrates (who had the direAion 
of the prifons) were at that tune (ignifying to the prifoner, 
that he was to die the fame dav. Prel'ently after they entered, 
and found Socrates, whofe * chains had been taken off, fitting 
by Xantippe his wifo, who held one of his children in her 
anns. As (bon as (he perceived them, fetting up great cries, 

C 6 fobbing, 

(f ) PIttl. in Pkaed. p. 59, &c. 

* At Atèmtf étt/ooM asftnttna wm I death t vflom it wai no k)^ Wno^ 

Smegd Ufa m trminal, ig was an» I to kttp in îhaini^ 
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fobbin?, and tearing her face and hair» (he made the prifon 
rcfound with her complaints, Ob my Jear Socrates^ yourfritnis 
are come to fee you this day fir tbi lafl time ! He defired that (he 
might be taken away, and (he was immediately carried home. 

bocrates pa(red the reft of the day with his friends, and dif^ 
courfed with them with his ufual chearfulnefs and tranquillity. 
'Die fabjedi of conver(ation was the moft important and beft 
auipced to the pre(ènt conjanâure, that is to (ay, the immor* 
tr.i.cy of the foul. What gave ocddion to this difronrfe, was 
a queftion introduced in a manner by chance, whether a true 
philofopher ought not to defire and take pains to die ? This 
prupoficion, taken too literally, implied an opinion, that a 
philofopher might kill himfelf. Socrates (hews that nothing 
IS more unjuft than this notion, and that man, appertaining to 
God, who formed and placed him with his owp hand in the 
poft he poflefTes, cannot abandon it without his permiflton, nor 

. depart from life without his brder. What is it then that can 
ifiduce a philofopher to entertain this love for death ? It can be 
•only the hope of that happinefs, which he expels in another 

' life, and that hope can be founded only upon the opinion of 
the foul's immortality. 

« Socrates employed the laft day of his life in entertaining hit 
friends upon this great and important fubjed, from which con- 
ver(âtion Plato's admirable dialogue, intitled The Pb^edon^ is 
wholly taken. He explains to his friends all, the arguments 
for believing the foul immortal, and refutes all the oQcôions 
againft it, which are very near the fame as are made at this 
day. This treatife is too long for me to attempt aa abftraft 
of it. 

• (r) Before he anfi^ ers any of thefe objeâions, he deplores 
a misfortune common enough amongft men, who, in confft- 
quence of hearing ignorant perfons^ that contradidt and doubt 
every thing, diipute, and oelieve there is nothing certain* 
^* Is it not a great misfortune, dear Phaedon, that having rea- 
** fons which are true, certain, and very eafy to be undernood, , 
f< there ihould however he thofe in the world, who are not at 
'< all affeâed with thero, (rom their having heard thofe frivolous 
^* difputes, wherein all things appear fometimes true and 

. ** fometimes falfe. Thefe unjuft and unreafonable men, in- 
'* ftead of blaming themfelves for thefe doubts, or charging 
.'* the narrownefs of their fenfe with them, from afcribing-the 
<' defisâ to the reafons themfelves, proceed at length to a de- 
«' teftation of them ; and believe themiblves more knowing 
<« and judicious than all others, becaufe they imagine they axe 
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** the only peribns, who compfchend, that there is nothing 
** true or certain hi the nature of things.*' 

Socrates demonftrates the injuftice of this proceeding. lie 
obferves, that of two things equally uncertain, it confills u ich 
wifiiom to chufe that which is mofk advantageous with kiill 
hazard. ** If what I advance," fays he, ** upon the imnior- 
** taiity of the foul, proves true, it is good to believe it ; and 
<' if after my death it proves falfe, 1 (hall always haie the 
<« advantage from it, to have been lefs fcniible here of the 
«* evils which generally attend human life." Thi^ reaibning 
• of Socrates (which, iie are to /nppej'e^ can be only real aird 
true in the mouth of a ChiiiHan) is very remarkable. If what 
I fav is true, I gain all things, whilfl I hazard very li:tle; and 
if falfe, I lofe nothing ; on the contrary, I am ftill a. great 
gainer. 

Socrates dees not confine himfelf to the mere fpeculation of 
this great truth, that the foul is immortal ; he draws ufeful 
and neceifary concluûons from it for the condud of 11^ ; in * 
explaining what the hope of an happy eiernity demands from 
man» that it be not frullrated, and that inllead of attaining the 
rewards prepared for the good, they do not experience the 
puniihments allotted for the wicked. The philoiopher here 
fets forth thefe great truths, which a confiant tradition, .though 
very much obicured by iîûion and fable, had always- preferved 
amougft the Pagans. The lail judgment of the righteous and 
wicked ^ the eternal puniihmencs to which great criminals are 
condemned ; a place of peace and joy without end for the (bu)s 
that retain their purity and innocence, or which during thrs 
life have expiated their offences by repentance and fatisfadion ; 
and an intermediate flate, in which they purify themfelves, for 
a certain time, from lefs confiderable crimes,, that have not 
been atoned for during this life. 

•* (/) My friends, there is flill one thing, which it is very 
'* jttll to believe; if the foul be immortal, it requires to be 
*' cultivated with attention, not only for what we call the time 
** of life, but for that which is to follow, I mean eternity ; 
'f and the leaft negled in this point may be attended with 
•'< endlefs confe^uences. If death were the final «iiffolution of 
" being, the wicked would be great gainers in it, by being 
«• delivered at once from their bodies, their fouls, and their 
** vices : But as the foul is immortal, it has no other meam of 
'■ being freed from its evils, nor any fafety for it but in be- 

** coming 

(i) Plat. p. 107. 
* JitSonfeur . Pajcid hm €Xf>atiMttd \ and dtductà frwm il a 4cmo?^ratun «J 
§ftM thai re0/e/i:fff m his /evaitS arùf:ie, j infinite Jarti^ 
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** coming very good and verf wiie ; for it carries nothing a 
'* with it, but its eood or bad deeds, its rirtoes or vices, w] 
** are commonly uie coniequence of the education it has 
'< ceived, and the canfes of eternal happinefs ormiiery. 

** (/) When the dead are arrived at the fatal rendezvou 
<< departed fouls» whither their *. daemon conduâsthcm» i 
« are all judged. Thofe, who have pafled their lives i 
** manner neiuier entirely criminal nor abfolutely innocent» 
<< fent into a place, where they fuffer pains proportionec] 
<< their faults, till beine poiged and deanfed or their gi 
<< and afterwards reflored to liberty, they receive the rewan 
<« the eood aâions they have done in the body. Thofe \ 
** are judeed to be incurable npon account of the greatnei 
** their crimes, who from deliberate will have committed {& 
<< leges and murthers, and other fuch great offences, the f 
«< deftiny» that paiTes judgment upon them, hurls them i 
** Tartarus, from whence they never depart. But thofe \ 
** are found guilty of crimes, great indeed, but worthy 
«< pardon ; who have committed violences in the tranfport 
** rage aeainft their father or mother, or have killed fome 
<• in a like emotion, and afterwards repented, thefe fuffer 
** fame puni(hment, and in the fame place with the lafl ; 
** for a time only, till by their prayers and fupplications t 
<« have obtained pardon from thofe they have injured. 

** But for thoie, who have pafled through life with pecu 
•' (anftity of manners, delivered from their J^aie earthly abc 
^ as from a prifon, they are received onf high in a pure regi 
** which they inhabit ; and as philofophy has fufficiently pi 
«< fied them, they live f without their bodies through all e: 
** nity in a (eries of joys and delights it is not eafy to defcn 
** and which the (hortneis of my time will* not permit me 
** explain more at large. 

•* What I have faid will fufHoe, I conceive, to prove, I 
** we ought to endeavour ftrenuoufly, throughout our w^ 
** lives, to acquire virtue and wifdom : For you fee, how gi 
^* a reward, and how high an hope is propofed to us. /. 
<« though the immortality of the foul were dubious, inflead 
** appearing a certainty as it does, every wife man ought 
** aflure himfelf, that it is well worth his trouble to rilk 
** belief of it in this manner. And indeed can there b 
^< more glorious hazard f We ought to enchant ourfclves w 

•♦ t 

(/) Plat. p. 113, "114. 
* Damon it m Greth word, which | t 7he refurrefficn cf thf Mj • 
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** this UeiTed hope ; Sot which icaTon I have lengthened thb 
** difcourfe fo much.'* ^ « 

Cicero expreflfes theib noble ientiments of Socrates with his 
nfual delicacy. * Almoft at the very moment that he held the 
deadly draught in his hand, he talked in fuch a manner, as 
ihewed that he looked upon death not as a violence done » 
him, but as a means beftowed apon him of afcendinjg to heaven. 
He declared» that upon departing out of this life, two ways 
are open to us r the one leads to the jplace of eternal mifenr» 
fuch fools as have fuUied themfelves here below in ihamerol 
pleafures and criminal aâions ; the other conduâs thofe to the 
happy manfions of the ^ods, who have retained their purity 
upon earth, and have led m human bodies a life almoft divine. 

{a) When Socrates had done fpeaking, Crito deiired him -co 
give him and the reft of his friends his la inftruâions in regard 
to his children, and other affairs, that by executing them, they 
might have the confolation of doing him Tome pleafure* ** I 
*< fliall recommend nothing to you this day," replied Socrates» 
" more than I have always done, which h to take care of yonr- 
'* felves. You cannot do yourfelves a greater fervice, nor do 
'< me and my fiimily a greater pleafure." Crito having aikcd 
him afterwards, in what manner he thought fit to be buried : 
** As you pleafe,*' faid Socrates, ** if you can lay hold of me, 
<* and I not efam out of your hatads." At the fame time 
looking upon his mends with a fmile : ** I can never perfuade 
" Crito, that Socrates is he who converies with you, and dif- 
■* poies the fevenl pares of his difcourfe ; for he always ima- 
*^ eines, that I am what he is going to fee dead in a little while. 
'< He confounds me with my carcafe, and therefore afks me 
** how I would be interred." In finiihing thefe words he rofe 
Dp, and went to bathe himfelf in a chamber adjoining. Afttfr 
he came out of the bath, his children were brought to him, for 
he had three, two very little, and the other grown up. He 
ipoke to them for fome time, gave his orders to the women 

who 

{a) Pag. ii5^iiS. 



* Cub penè îh mana jam morti- 
feram iUiid tetieret poculum, locutus 
iu eft, ut non' ad mortem trudi^ ve- 
rùm in cotl^ videretur afcendere. 
Ita enim cenfebat, idque diflomit : 
duat cttc yias duplxcefque curfus ani- 
monun "è corpore excedendum. Nam, 
)ux (c bumanis vitiis contaminafTent, 
ic fe tocos libidinibus, dedifTent ^ui- 
bui coarâati velut domefticU vitiis 
st^ae flagitiis fc io^iûniffcDt, us de- / 



vium quoddam iter efle, feclufiim i^ 
cojicilio deorom : qui autem fe intè- 
gres caftofque fervaviffent, quibufque 
fuiffet minima cum corporibus con- 
tagio, fefeque ab hit femper fevocaT- 
fent, effentque in corporibus humants 
vitam imitati deorum» his ad illos, à 
quibus eflent profe^i, reditum faci- 
1cm patere, Ck, Tufc, S^afi^ 1. i« 
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whtf took cure of iheni, and then difmincd ih«m« Bring r 
turned into hi« chumtier, he laid bim down uoon hif bed. 

The Arrvant of the Eleven enured m the feme inlUntp ti 
having informed him» that the time for drinking the hcmlM 
WM ci'fne (which wm at fun-ftiS the iervant wftt fo much a 
fcdcdwifh forrow, thetheturnca h» back, and Ml a wccpin 
•' See»'* fftid .Vicratet, *' the g^x^d heart of ihi* mun ! bin 
'' my irnprifonment he ha» often aimt Ut fee mr, and to fju 
** vnk with mt. He it more worthy than n\i tu» iclUm 
** ilow heartily the porn* man weep» tor me/' 'J hit 14 a r 
mark able example, and might teach thofe in an ofiice of tl 
kind ho^ tliev ought Ut behave t/> aiJ pri(on€r%, but more efii 
ciaDy to pctfoni 0/ merit, when tliry are fo unhappy to h 
into their handt» The fiStal r.up wa« brought. Socrate* afl« 
what it wa« neceflary un him to do, ** Nothing more," r 
plied the (crvant, ** than m foon a« vou have drunk off tl 
** draught U» walk aEout till you find your Ifrg» gr'>w wear 
** i:n(\ afrerwardi lie down upttn ytur \ttn\/* lie t'lok the ct 
without any enutttnn or cliange in hit colour or countenam 
and re;;ariling the man with a Ifccady and af(ured UmjU, ** Well 
^aid he, ** what Uy you oi thit drink ^ may one make a lib 
** tion out it{ it f'* Upon being told that there wa« only enoM| 
for one dofe: ** At Icaft," continued hr, '* we may iuy 
** pravrra to the g^di, u% it ii our duty ; and iiuplrre theai 
*' ma Kt our rail /rom tldt Wfirld, atid (tur luU tta|,/' tiapp; 
*' which i« v;hat I mod ardently iMfg oi them." After havii 
(pftke thefe word* he kept hlcnce for fome time, and thon Arm 
off the whole draught with an ama/ing tran<|uillity, and a (et 
nity of afficét not to l>e exnreffrd or ufncirivrdif 

'i ill thru hife Iriend» vyith girat vi/'lcnce to th^ro^c!vc• hi 
fcfr«iiii^d from irar», but alt#:r he haii drai.k the potion, th 
wrrc noloiicircr their own maibrr», aryl wrps abtjf.d;ifitly« A|K 
l(Mloru4, who iiad lirrn in ir.art duiing alrnofl tbr whoicco 
vci(a(i'/fi, iMï^'^an then to rdtU*. yttiit tne*, and 10 Itmicnt wi 
inch CKniUvt: y/ifri, u^ pi«-t'r/! lUt b*r;irf^ 0/ all tliiit were pr 
ftfit, inti.ruifru alofic n:iii:iifird uiuiiovrtt, and ^vlr^ tfproi 
ïi'%% friend», ihough with hi» ufual rnildnrfti and yofd^naiui 
•' What urt yitu Join;', ('* (aid lie to tlifm, •• I adrnire fit yt 
" Air ! What i* Uxoinc of your virti t f V\'«ft it not fm tl 
** J frnt away the wojjicn, that tli'-y n.i^ht not fall into th^ 
** wi*akncflc« / ^or I have idw.iy;, ÎMrard fay, that w« ought 
** die pf?a4cably, and blcflinp; the g'^^U* He at irafr, I lirg yc 
•• and Ihew more ronflant y and rrfolution/' 'I hr(f w&r 
filled them with confufion, ^nd obliged tlicm to rcfliain th< 
uari. 
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In the mean time he kept walking to and fro, and when he 
found his legs grow weary» he luid down upon hid back, as he 
had heeo di reeled. 

The poHbn then operated more and more. When Socrates 
found it brjgan to gain upon the heat, uncovering hib face, 
which had been covered, wi.hout doubt to prevent any thing 
from difturbing him in his laA moments, CV/Vc, faid he, uhicn 
were his lail words, <we owe a cock to JFJculapius ; dijcbarçt that 
Hjoiv for me^ and pray dom^t forget it ; foon uficr which hc 
breatiied his lad. Cri to went to hii body, and ckfcd his nr.outh 
and eyes. Such ivas the end of Socrates ; in the tiril year of 
the 95th Olympiad, and the feventieth of his age. Ciceio 
* fays, he could never read the defcription of his death in Plato 
without tears. 

Plato and the reH of Socnites's difcîplef, apprehending the 
rage of his accufers was not fatiated by tiiat vidini, retired to 
M^<;ara to the houfe of £uclid ; where ihey ilaid till iht iU>rm 
blew over. Euripides, however, to rt-prcach the i\thenii.ns 
with the horrible crime they had committed, in ccnclemniiig 
the bed of men to die upon Aieht grounds, compcïfed hi. tra- 
gedy, called Palamedesy in which, under the name of that Iiero» 
who was alfo dedroyed by a black calumniation, he deploied 
the misfortune of his friend. When the aûor came to repeat 
this verfe, 

YoH doom thejuftefl of the Greeks to ferijb ; 
the whole theatre, remembering Socrates in io di(lin6t an image 
of him» mtlted into tears, and a decree pafled to prohibit 
fpeaking any more of him in publick. Some believe Euripides 
was dead before Socrates, and rej<:d ihis circunifi^nce. 

However it were, the people of Athens did not cpcn their 
eyes till fome time after the de^ith of Socrates. Their, hafed 
being fati&fied, their prejudices expired, and time huiing given 
them op|.ortunity for reflexion, the notorious» injuilicc c«f the 
ientence appeared in all its horrors. Nothing v\ab heard 
throughout the city but difcouifes in favour of S( crates. The 
academy, the Lyc^eum, private houfcs, publick walks, end 
market-places, feemed Hill to re-echo the found of his loved 
voice. Here, faid they, he formed our youth, and taught our 
children to love their country, and to honour their parents. 
In this place, he gave us his admirable le/Tons, and fcnictimcs 
made us ftafonable reproaches, to engage us more waimly in 
the purfuit of virtue. Alas ! how have wc rewarded him for 
fuch important fervices ? Athens was in univerfal mournine 

• Quid dicam de SocMtr, ru/us UkOrXi iJlacrymari folco PUXou^iïi Vc-j^çivi^ 
Dt aat, J>nr, lib, ilL a, 82, 
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. miy be allowed to fay ^o, than fo groTs and abfurd a fu 
fiiuon. 

However h be, the fentence, of which we have related 
circumftancesy will, through all a^fes, cover Athens with in' 
and reproach, that all the fplcndor of its glorious aâions 
which It is othervvifc foju ft] y renowned can nevL* obliterate, 
(hews at ùm fame time, what is to be expedled from a pec 

. gentle, humane^ and beneficent at bottom, for fuch the A 
nians really were, but warm, proud, haughty, inconO 
waverine with every wind, and every imprefiion. It is û 
fore with rcafon, that their aiTemblies have been compare 
a tempeduous Tea ; as that element, like the people, the 
calm and peaceable of itfelf, is fubjeâ to be frequently 

. tated by a violence not its own. 

As to Socrates, it mufl be allowed that the pagan w 
never produced any thing fo great and perfeél. Û'hen wc 
ferve to what an height he carries the fublimity cf his fi 
jnents, not only in reipeâ lo moral virtue, temperance, fcbr 
patience in advcrûty, the love of poverty, and the forgive 
of wrongs ; but what is far more confiderable, in regard tc 
Divinity, his unity, omnipotence, creation of the world, 
providence in the government of it ; the immortalitv of 
fbuU its ultimate end and eternal delUny j the rewards oi 
good, and the puni(hment of the wFcked ; when we con 
this {rain of fublime knowledge, we afk our reafon wheth 
is a pagan who thinks and fpeaks in this manner, and 
fcarce perfuade ourfclves, that from fo dark and obfcure a 
as paganifm, ihould ihine forth fuch living and fitch gloj 
Tays of light. 

It is' true, his reputation was not without alloy,, and it 
been affirmed that the purity of his manners did not an 
thofe of his fentiments. {d) This queilion has been difci 
amoDgfl the learned,, but my plan will not admit me to trc 
in its extent. The reader may fee Abbé Fraguier*s differts 
in defence of Socrates, againft the reproaches made him i 
account of his conduct. The negative argument he make 
of in his juilification, feems a very flrong one. He obL* 
that neither AriDophanes in his comedv oi The Clouds, w 
is entirely againd Socrates, nor his vile acfiufers in his t 
have advanced one word that tends to impeach the puri 
his manners :'And it is not probable, that, fuch violent 
mies as thofe would have negledted one of the moll li 
methods to difcredit him in the opinion of his judges, if t 
bad been any foundation or appearance for the ufe of \u 

^ I CO 

(V; McmdnU rAcâdeoùc de»\TitcA^x,Toisv»W » ^» V.*^ 
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I -confefs howe\'er, that certain principles of Plato his dii- 
; clple, held by liixn in common with his mailer, upon the nudity 
I of the combatants in the publick games, from uhich at the 
^ fame time he did not exclude the fair fcx, and the behaviour of 

ISccrates himfclf, who wreftled naked man to man with Alci- 
blades, ^ves us no great idea of that philofophcr's delicacy in 
point of modeily and baflifulnefs. [e) What (hall wc fay of 
his vifit to Theodnta, a woman of Athens of indifferent rcpu- 
1 tation, only to aflurc himfeif with his own ejTs of her exira- 
[ ordinary beiluty, which was much talked of, and of the pre- 
cepts he gave her, for the attraction cf admirer?, and the re- 
taining them in her fnaros ? Do fuch lelfons cnnfiil much with 
a philcfopher ? I pafs over many other th-ngs in filcnce. 

I am the lefs lurprized af:cr this, that lèverai of the fathers 
have cenfured him in regard to purity of manners and that 

«riicy have thought lit to apply to him, as well as to his difciple 
Plato, what Sc. Paul f/J lays of the philofophcr? ; that God 
by a juft "judgment has abandoned them to a repn)bate fenle, 
and to the moft Ihameful lulls for their punifliment ; in that 
having clearly kr.own there wr.s but one true God, they had 
not honoured him ns they ought, by publickly avouing their 
belief, and were not alhamcd to aflbciatc him with an innu- 
merable multitude of divinities, ridiculous and infamous cxea 
I in their own opiuicns. 

And in this, properly fpcaking, con fids the crime of So- 
crates, who was not guilty in the eyes of the Athenian.', but 
I gi-.e ocnfion for his being julHy condemned by the e tern :il 
' Truth. It had illuminated his foul with the moll pure and 
fublime lights, of which the pagan world was capable ; for 
I we are not ignorant, that all knowledge of God, even natural, 
[ cannot come but from himfeif alone. He held admirable prin- 
cîple^ with relation 10 the divinity. He agreeably rallied the 
fables, upon which the ridiculous myllerics of his age were 
founded. He often fpcke, and in the mod exalted tcims, (^f 
die exillcnccof one oulv God, eternal, invifible, creator of the 



I 



linivcrfe, fupreme direàor and arbiter of all events, avenger 
of crimes, and rewardcr of virtues : But he *^ did not dare 10 

give 

(c/ Xcnopli. Mt-mor. l.iii. p. 7S3 — 7S6. (fj Rom. ch.i. vcr. 17 — 32. 



(^a; t»inni;i (ait Seneca) lauicns 
fervabic t'.in«uu;n K'gibus juH'.i, non 

tanquani diis gr.ita >Onin'<:m ift.im 

ign'jbilcm dL'orumturb.im,qu.im longo 
c t) ionga fupcrlVitio con^cHit, fic, 
ia^uitj ^dorabimus, ut mcmincriinii:; 



plrlofophi.i qiufi Uberiim t'accr.it, 
taincri, quia illuiiris iVn.Uor enit, 
colcbat qiioj aYrfhendcbjr, agi-bat 
qunj pr^ucbnt, q'.n.l vrulpnbnt udoia- 
bat • CO damn.ibilijs, quo \\V\, <\m% 
mcn.IicitiT nj,cb'xt, \u i^-.tcv.» wX. cAxa 



ci:1r'jm ejus mngjs ad mo.cm, quMti i populus NcravV.cr à^ctc txÀWvm^tx, 
»d tern, perdiierj^'Sad illc, ^ucm / 6\ Attgufi. Je Jv.f, Dei, ^»^'»'« '^^ ^^» 
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Manners and Customs of the G R ë E K S. 

THE mcifk cfTcntial part of hidory, and which it con* 
ce. n s the reader moll ro know, is that which explain» 
til.- chanidlcr and manners an well of the people in general, as 
of chr griMC lierions in particular of whom it treats; and this 
may be laid to be in Tome fort the foul of hillory, of which (he 
fiiCU are only the body. 1 have endeavoured, as occafion 
offered, to paint in their true colours the moll illuilrious per- 
foaagc» of Greece ; it remains for me to ihcw the grniuA and 
charad-.-r of the people themfclves. I llull contine myfclf to 
th'>fc of Laccd.vmon and Athens, who always held the firft j| 
rank cimon|;ll the Greeks, and (hall reduce what I have to fiijfi 1 
txpni this lubjcdl to three hcudb ; their political govcrnmentf 1 
w.ir, and rclij.»ion. 

Signo^.u^, MeuiTius, Potter, and feveral others, who htft 
wrote upon the Grecian antiquities, fupply me with great 
lii^ht!», and dvc of equal ul'e to me iu the nutters it rca^aîn» lor 
me to treat. j 

CHAP. I. 

^r^iITRF. nre three principal forms of government : Jlf#- 

X «,fv{y, in which a fingle pcrlbn reigns ; jlriftecraa^ 

MM whkh the cldell and wU'cil gpvgitv; «A\d Dutmrtitjt^ m 
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irblch the fupreme authority is lodged in the hands of the 
people. The moil celebrated writers of antiquity, as Plato» 
Ariftotle» Polybius» and Plutarch, give the preferc.ce to the 
firft kind, as including the mcft advantages with the feweft 
mconveniencies. But all a^ree, and it cannot be too often 
inculcated, that the end of all government, and the duty of 
every one in authority, in whatfoever manner it be, is to ufe 
his utmoft endeavours to render thofe under his command happy 
and juft, by obtaining for them on the one fide fafety, and 
tranquillity, with the advantages and conveniencies of life ; 
and on the other, all the means and helps that may contribute 
to making them virtuous. As the pilot's end, fays Cicero*, 
-is to fteer his veiTel happily into its port, the phyfician's to 
preierve or reflore health, the general's of an army to obtain 
viâory ; fo a prince, and every man who governs others, 
ought to make the utility of the governed his view and mo- 
tive, and to remember, that the iupreme rule of all juft go- 
vernment is the good of the publick, {a) Salus pofuli fuprema 
Itxtfio. He adds, that tkegreateft and mod noble funëUonia 
the world is to be the author of the happinefs of mankind. 
Plato in an hundred places efteems as nothing the moft 
^ Ihining qualities and aâions of thofe who govern, if they do 
; BOt tend to promote the two great ends I have mentioned, the 
I virtue and happinefs of the people ; and he refutes at large» 
I4n the firft {b) book of his Republick, one Thrafymachus, 
who advanced, that fubjeéls were born fur the prince, and not 
the prince for his fubjeds ; and that whatever promoted the 
interefts of the prince and commonwealth ought to be deemed 
jail and lawful. 

In the diftinfUons which have been made upon the feveral 
i^fonns of government, it has been agreed. That would be the 
' moft perfeâ, which fhould unite in itfelf, by an happy mix* 
ture of inftitutions, all the advantages, and exclude all the in- 
conveniencies, of the reft ; and almoft all the ancients have 
believed (r), that the Lacedsmonian government came neareft 
10 this idea of perfe^ion. 

, Vol. IV. D A R T I- 

i {a) Cic. dc leg. I. iil. n. 8. {h) Page 338—343. (r) Polyb, 

J. vi. p. 458, 459 



^ Tcnes-ne igitur, moderatorem 
ilium reip. quo referre velimus om- 
Aia?— 'Ut gubernàtori curfus fecun- 
4ns, medico fiiliis, imperatori viéb)- 
ja, fie huic moderatori rdp. heata 
cmuiQ viu ptvpoâta eâ, ut o^ib^ / 



Arma, copiis locuples, gloria ampla» 
virtute honcfta (it. Hujus enim ope- 
ns maximi inter homines atquc opti- 
mi ilhim efie pcTfc^ortm haV>* M 
dttric, 1. viii. £/>ij), iq« 
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Of tin ivmnmtmt rf Sfartéu 

FROM the time that Hcradides had re-entered PelopoBi 
fus, Sparta wa< ^roverned by two kings» w1k> were alwi 
of the (âme two fiunilies, defcended fnin Hercules by d 
différent branches; as I hare obTcrved el^hcre. ^hetl 
from pride* or the abuie of deipotick power on the fide erf* i 
kings* or the defire of independence^ and an immoderate k 
of liberty on that of the people, Sparu, in its beginnljq 
was always involved in commotions and revolts ; which woi 
infallibly have occafioned its ruin, as had happened at Arg 
and Meifeney two neighbouring cities equally powerful wi 
itfelf» if the wife foreu^bt of Lycurgus had not prevented fiu 
confequences by the reformation he made in the fiate« I. ha 
related it at large {d) in the life of that legislator, and Ik 
only touch here upon what regards the government. 

Sect. L Abridged idea of the Spartan government ^ Entinfa 
mijfion to the linus in a manner the foul of it» 

LYCURGUS reflored order and peace in Sparta by t 
edablifliment of the fenate. It confilled of twenty-eig 
fenators, and the two kings prefided in it. This auguil counci 
formed out of the wifeft and moil experienced men in t 
nation, ferved as a counterpoife to^the two oiher authoriti< 
that of the kings, and that of the people ; and whiénçver I 
one was for overbnearing the other, the fenate interpodcd, 1 
joining the weakeil, and thereby held the ballance betwe 
i)oih. At length, to prevent this body itlelf from abufing : 
power, which was very great, a kind of curb was annes 
to it, by the nomination of five Ephori, who were elected c 
of the people, whole office laâed only one year, and who h 
authority, not only over the fenators, but the kings themfelvi 
The power of the kings was extremely limited, efpedally 
.^e city, and in time ofpeace. In war they had the comaia 
of the fleets and armies, and at that time greater aathori 
* However, they had even then a . kind of infpedors a 
commifiioners aifigned them, who ferved as a neceflary coum 
and were generally chofen for that office, from their being t 
of favour with them, in order that there fhould be no cooi 
vance on their fide, and the republick be the better km 

Tb 
(d) B9iAL V, Ait. vii* . • Anft. iatt^,)i/û, ^-^i. 
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There was almoft oooanually ibme fecret mifunderftanding be« 
tween the two kings; whether it proceeded from a natural 
jeaioufy between the two branches, or was the effe£t of the 
Spartan policy» to which their too great union might have 
given umbrage 

- The Ephori had a greater authority at Sparta* thin the 
Tribunes of the Roman people. The/ prefidcd in the eleéUoft 
of the magiilrates, and could call them to an account fv their 
adminiftration. Their power extended even to the perfons of 
their kings» and of the princes of the blood royal» whom thcjf 
had a right to imprifon» which they aftually ufed in regard ro 
PauHinias. When they fat upon their feats in the tribunal» 
they did not rife op when the kines entered» which was a mark 
of refpeâ paid them by all the other magiflrates, and feems to 
imply a kindof fuperiority in the Ephori from their reprefenting 
the people ; and it is oblerved of Ageiilaus (r)» that when he 
was feated upon his throne to difpenie ju^ice» and the Ephori 
came in» he never failed to rife up to do them honour. It if 
vtry probable» that before him it was not ufual for the kings 
to behave in that manner» Plutarch relating this behaviour of 
AgeGlaus as peculiar to him. 

All publick bufinefs was propofed and examined in the fe- 
flate» and refolutions palTed accordingly in the fame place. 
But the decrees of the fenate were not of force» nnlefi ratified 
by the people. 

There muft have been exceeding wifdôm in the laws ella* 
bliihed by Lycnrgus for the eovernment of Sparta» becaufe, as 
long^ as they were exadly obierved» na commotions or lediciont 
of the people were ever known in the city, no change in the 
(oral of government was ever propofed» no private perfon 
Hfurped authority by violence» or made htmfelf tyrant ; the 
people never thought of depriving the two families» in which 
It had always been» of the fovereignty, nor did any of the kings 
ever attempt to alFume more power than the laws admitted. 
ffj This refleélion» which both Xenophon and Polybius make» 
ihews the idea they had of the wifdom of Lycurgus, in point of 
his policy» and the opinion we ought to have of it. In effed no 
Other city of Greece nad this advantage» and all of them ex* 

Crrienced many changes and viciffitudcs» for want of the like 
ws to perpetuate their form of government. 
The lealon of this conilancy and liability of the Lacedaemo- 
nians in their government and condudl is» that in Sparta the 
laws governed abfolutely» and with fovereign authority ; 

Da >M\vti^^& 

(*) Plut, in Agc£L p. /py, (/J Xcnoph, in A^\. ^, ^%\. VvA^tk 
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wliereas the greateft part of the other Gredan dtiei tbandofied to 
the caprice of private meo* to defpotick power, to an arbitrarjr 
and irregular rway« experienced the truth of Plato's ikying (^)k 
That the city is miferable, where the magiilraces command the 
laws, and not the laws the maeiArates. 

The example of Argos and Meflêne» which I have alreadjr 
felated, Would alone foffice to (hew how juft and true that le^ 
fleûion is. {è) After their xieturn from the Trojan war» the 
Greeks, diftingui(hed^ by the name of Dorians, eftabliflicd 
themfelves in three cities of PeloponneTus, Lacedsemon, At» 
gos« and MeiTene ; and fwore alliance and protection of each 
other. Thefe three cities^ governed alike by monarchical 
power, had the ùme advanuges ; except in the fertility of thi 
lands where they were fituated, in which the two latter'carried 
it extremely. Aigos and MeiTene however did not long, 'pre* 
&rve their fuperiority. The haughtinefs of the kings, ana the 
difobedience of the people, occaiioned their fall from the flou* 
riihing condition in which they had been at €r(ï ; and their 
example proved, fays Plutarch after Plato, that it was the pe* 
culiar favour of the gods, which ^ave the S^HAtans fuch a VM 
as Lycurgus, capable of prcicribing fo wiie and reafonable a 
plan of government. 

To fupport it without change, particular care was taken te 
educate the youth accoidisig to tne laws and manners of the 
^untry ; in order- that they might become a fécond nature in 
them, by being early ingrafted into them, and confirmed by 
long habitude. The hard and fober manner, in whica 
ehey were brought up, infpired them during the reft of 
their lives with a natural taile for frugality and temperance!» 
that difiinguiihed them from all other people, and wonderfully 
adapted them to fupport the fatigues or war. .(/) Plato obferves» 
that this falutary cuftom had baniihed iroxn JSoarta, and all ùê \ 
territory in its dépendance, drunkennefs, debauchery, and aB 
their confaquential diforders^ infomuch that ii was a criaf 
jpuniOiablc by law to drink wine to excefs even in the Baccbtr 
Aalia, which every where eJfe were days of licence, whereoa 
whole citie» gave them/elves up to the laft exceiles. 

They alfo accii/lomed the children from their earlieft infancf j 
to an entire fubmiiiion xo the laws, magiftrate», and all in an» • 
ihority ; and * their education, properly fpeaking, wu ntj 
more than an apprenticediip of obedience. It was for thiii 
xeafon AgcTilaus advifed Xenophon to fend his children 10 

Spartit 

//) Plat. 1. iy. de leg. p. 715. {b) Plat. 1. in. dc Itf. f. 683— étl» 

PJi,l, InLyeurg, p. 43. (/') PUt.l.l. dclcv T* ^'Sl* 
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pana, as to an excellent fchoolly where tliey might learn tha 
reateft and moft noble of all fciences, /• ehey and to ccmmamf^ 
>r the one naturally lead» on to the other. It was not only 
te mean, the poor, and the ordinary citizens» who were fub* 
<Eled in this manner to the laws ; but the rich, the powerful, 
le magiilrates, and even kings ; and they did not dillinguith 
lemfelves from the others in any thing but a more exaéi obe* 
ience; convinced that fuch behaviour was the fureft means K> 
xékt being obeyed and refpeûed themfelves by their iaferxors. 
(/) Hence came the fo much celebrated anfwers of Dema- 
itQs. Xerxes could not comprehend, how the Lacedaemonians, 
'ho had no mafter to controul them, (hould be capable to 
mfh>nt dangers and death. '* They are free and indepen- 
dent of all men," replied Dcmaratus, ** but the law is 
above them and commands them ; and that law ordains that 
they muft conquer or die.'* (xi) Upon another occafion, 
hen ibmebod/ exprefied their furprize, that being king he 
tould fu^r himielf to be banifhed : h isf fays he, becaHje at 
hmrtm the Unvs anftronger than the kings. 
(jb) This appears evidently in the ready obedience of Age- 
[au8 to the orders of the Ephori^ when recalled by them tu the 
ipport of his country ; a delicate bccafion fera king and a 
mqueror ; but to him it iecmed more * glorious to obey Ris 
Mntry and the laws, than to command nuiberous armies» or 
pen to conquer Aûa. 

Sect. II. Lwt of pomerty inftitutid at Spart am 

rO this entire fubmiffion to the laws of the ftate, Lycurgus 
added another principle of government no lefs admirable, 
llich was to remove firom Sparta all luxury, profiiAon, and 
sgnificence; to decry riches abfolutely, to make poverty 
«tourable, and at the fame time necefTary, by fublHtuting a 
ecies of iron money to gt>ld and iilver coin, which till then 
id been current. I have explained eifewhere the meafures 
at were ufed to make fo difficult an undertaking fucceecL 
id (hall confine myfelf here to examining what judgment 
ould be pafTedon it, as it affects a government. 
The poverty to which Lycurgus reduced Sparta, and which 
lemed to prohibit all conqueft, and to deprive it of all means 
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to aagmeiit iu force and erandeur» wa» well adapted to reii. 
dering it powerfol and flouriftiing. Such a conftitution oi 
government, which till then had no example, nor has fina 
been imitated by any other ftate, argues a great fund of pm* 
dence and policy in a legiHator ; and the medium conceivec 
afkerwaids under L^fander, in continuing individuals in the» 
poverty, and reftonng to the publick the ufe of gold and filvei 
coin, was it not a wife amendment of what was too flrainec 
and exceffive in that law of Lycurgus of which we an 
faking i 

. It feems, if we confult only the common views of humai 
prudence, that it is juft to reafon in this manner; but thi 
event, which is an infallible evidence and arbiter m this place, 
obliges roe to be of a quite different opinion. Whilft Spam 
itmained poorj and periiftcd in the contempt of gold anc 
filver, which continued for feveral ages, (he was powerful am 
glo.riouf , and the commencement of her decline may be datd 
mm the dmewhen fhe b(?gan to break through the fevere pm 
Ubition of Lycurgus againft the ufe of sold and filver monev. 

The edocation which he inftituted for the young Laoraé* 
monians, the hard and fober life which he recommended will 
Û) much care, the painful and violent exercifes of the body 
prefcribed by him, the abHraelion from all other applicatioi 
sind employment, in a word, all his laws and inftitucibn 
fhew, that his view was to form a people of foldiers, folely de 
voted to arms and military fundtions. I do not pretend tc 
juflify abfolutely thi« fcheme, which had its great inconve 
niencies, and I have expreffed my thoughrs of it elfewhera 
But admittip^ it eood, we muft confefs, that le^iflator fbeim 
great wifdom in the means he took for its execution. 

The almoft inevitable danger of a people folely trained uf 
fer war, who have always their arms in their hands, and whai 
if mof( to be feared, is injuftice, violence, ambition, the d» 
fire of increafing their power, of takina; advantage of theii 
neighbours weaknefs, of oppreffing them bv force, of invadioj 
tbeir lands under (safe pretexts, which tne lufl of doniiniai 
ftver fails to fuggefl, and of extending their bounds as fiu* a 
poiEble ; all vices and extremes, which are horrid in privas 

ferfons, and the ordinary commerce of life, but whick mei 
ave thought At to applaud as grandeur and glory in the per 
ions of princes and conquerors. 

The great care of Lycurgus was to defend his jpeople againl 
this dangerous temptation. Without mentionine the othc 
peans he nvule ufe of, he employed two which could not 6i 

' 
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tf producing their eflfeâ. The * firft was to prohibit alt navi^ 
gaaoa and war at fea to his citizens. The (îtuation of his dty» 
and the fiear left commerce, the ufual iburce of luxury and de* 
pravation, (hould corrupt the purity of the Spartan maitners» 
might have a (hare in this decree. But his principal motive 
was to put it out of his cicizem power to projet! conquefts, 
Virhich a people» ftiut up within the narrow bounds of a penin* 
fala» could not carry very far» without being mafters at (es. 

The fécond means, jftill more efficacioas, was to forbid alff 
ufe of gold or iilver money, and to introduce a fpecies of iron 
coin in its ftead» which was of great weight and iinall value, 
and could only be current at borne. How wieh fuch money 
ihould fordgn troops be raifed and paid, fleet» £ttcd out, and 
numerous armies kept up either by land or fea ? 

So that the defign of Lycurgus, in rendering his city warlike 
end putting arms into their hands, was not, as (0) Polybiu» 
obferves, and Plutarch after him, to make them illullrious con- 
querors, who might carry war into remote regions, and fuhjeCt 
great numbers of people. His fole end was, that (hue up 
within the extent of^the lands and dominions left them by their 
anceftors, they (hould have no thoughts, but of maintaining 
themfelves in peace, and defending themfelves fuccei'sfull/ 
againft fuch of their neighbours as (hould have the rstlhnefs to 
invade them ; and for this they had occaiion for neither gold 
nor (ilver, finding in their own country, and (lill more in their 
fober and temperate manner of life, all that was fulHciLMit for 
the fupport of their armies, when they did not quit their own, 
or the lands of their neighbours. 

Now, fays Polybius,' this plan once admitted, it mu(l be 
allowed, that there is nothing more wile nor more happily con- 
ceived than the inilitutions of I^curgus, for the maintaining a 
people in the pofTeffion of their liberty, and to fccure to thent 
the enjoyment of peace and tranquillity. In effect, let us ima- 
gine a little republick, like that of Sparta, of which all the 
citizens are inured to labour, accuftomed to live on a little, 
Warlike, courageoas, intrepid ; and that the fundamental prin* 
ciple of this (mall republick, is to do no wrong to any one^ 
nor to difturbits neighbour^, nor invade their lands or intereds, 
but, on the contrary, to declare in favour of the opprelled 
againft the injuftice and violence of opprefTors ; is it not certain, 
that fuch a republick, furrounded by a great number of ftates 
of e^ual extent, would be generally refpeded by all the neigh- 
bouring people, would become the fupreme arbiter of all their 
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qUarrell» and cxcfx:iiê an empire orer them» by To much 
more glorioas and laHioç, ai it would be voluntary» . 
fbunded folely in the opinion thofe oeighbourB would havi 
its virtue» juAice, and valour f 

(/) This was the end Lycnr^us propoied to himfelf. C 
vinceid that the happinefi of a aty, like that of a private perj 
deoends upon virtue» and upon being well within itfelf» he 
gulated Sparta fo a« it mi^ht olwayi fufiice to its own ha| 
nefe» and z£k upon principles o^wifdom and equity • Fi 
thence arofe that univerikl eAeem of the neighbouring pec 
and even of ftrangers for the Lacedxmonians, who afltec 
them neither money, ihips, nor troops ; but only that t 
would lend them a Spartan to command their armies ; 
"when they had obtained their requed» (hey paid him en 
obedience, ' widi tvtry kind of honour and lefpeâ. In 
manner the Sicilians obeyed Gylippus, the Chalcidians Br 
das, and all the Greeks of Afia, Lyfander, Callicratidas, . 
Aeefilaus ; * regarding the city of Sparta as a model for 
others, in the arts of living aud governing. 
' The epocha of the declenûon of Sparta begins with die o; 
violadon of Lycurgus's laws. I do not pretend that they . 
always been exaâly ob(èrved dll that rime, which wms 
from the cafe ; bnt<the fpirit and jgenius of thofe laws had 
moft always prevailed with the maiority of the perfons who 
vemed. No fooner had the ambidon of reigning over 
' Greece infpired them with the deiign of having naval arm 
and foreign troops, and that money was necefl^ for the i 
port of tnofe forces, Sparta, forgetdng her ancient maxi: 
ULW herfelf reduced to have recourfe to the Barbarians, wb 
till then fhe had detefted, and bafely to make her court to 
kings of Perila, whom fhe had formerly vanquifhed with 
much glory ; and that only to draw from them fome aidi 
money and troops againft their own brethren, that is to i 
s^ainil people born and fettled in Greece like themfeli 
Thus had they the imprudence and misfortune to recall u 
sold and ûlver into Sparta, all the vices and crimes which 
iron money had bani(hed; and to prepare the way for 
changes which enfued, and were the caule of their ruin. I 
this infinitely exalts the wifdom of Lycurgus, in having fc 
feen, at fuch a dillance, what might flrike at the happine£ 
his citizens, and provided falutary remedies againll it in 
form of government he edabliihed at Sparta. Another leei 
tor, who had preceded him ieveral ages, has a right to In 
this glory with him. 

Se< 
{f) Plut. p. ^. 
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SCT, ni. Laws tftahUfiid fy Mi nos in Crett the moM oftbo/e 

of Sparta» 

\LL the world knows, that Lycomis had formed the plan 
of moft of his laws upon the moael of thofe obferved in 
e iiland of Crete, where he paflcd a confiderable time for the 
(tter ftudying of them. It is proper I fhould give (bme idea 
' them here, having forgot to do it in the place where it 
Duld have been more natural, that is, when 1 fpoke for the 
H time of Lycurgui and his inilitutions. 

Minos, whom fable calls the fon of Jupiter, was the author 
' theie laws. He * lived about an hundred years before the 
Fojan war. He was a powerful, wife, and gentle prince, 
d ftill more eftimable for his moral virtues than his military 
lilities. After having conquered the ifland of Crete, and 
ireral others in its neighbourhood, he applied himfelf to 
engthen by wife laws the new ftate, of which he had poffefTed 
mtelf by the force of arms, (r) The end which he propoied 

the eflablilhment of theie laws, was to render his fubjeéls 
Ppy ^y making them virtuous. He banifhed idlenefs and 
luptuoufnefs from his dates, and with them luxury and vi- 
ms pleafures, the fruitful fources of all vice. Well know- 
^,' that liberty was juflly regarded as the moil precious and 
eateft good, and that it cannot fubfiil without aperfeél union 
the people, he endeavoured to eflablifhed a kind of equality 
KMigft them ; which is the tie and bafis of it, and very proper 
remove all envy, iealoufy, hatred, and difleniion. JEie did* 
t mdertake to make any new divisons of lands, nor to pro- 
bit the ufe of gold and filver. He applied himfelf to the 
iting of his fubjedls by other ties, which feemed to him 
tther lefs firm nor lefs reafonable. 

He decreed, that the children fhould be all brought up and 
ucated together by troops and bands ; in order that they 
ight ieam early the fame principles and maxims. Their Wtt 
Ls hard and fober. They were accullomed to be fatisfied with 
de, to fuffer heat and cold, to walk over ileep and ruo^gcd 
ices, to (kirmiih with each other in fmall parties, to fuffer 
ivageoufly the blows the^ received, and to exercife themfelvet 
I a kind of dance, in which they carried arms in their hands, 
id which was afterwards called the Pyrrhick ; in order, fays 
hnbo, that even to their diverûons, every thing might 
tfeathe, and form them for, war. They were alfo made to 
km certain airs of mufick, but of a manly, martial kind. 

• A M Z7ÊQ, Ant J. C n$J^ (r) Strtb, 1. X\ ^i H%Q% 
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(/) They were not taught either to ride» or to wear heatf 
armour ; but in return, they were made to excel in drawin|^ 
the bow, which was their moft ufual exercife, Crete is not a 
flat even country, nor fit for breeding of horfe», ai is that of 
the Theflaiians, who paflcd for the beft cavalry in Greece | 
but a rough, broken country, full of (helves and high lands, 
where heavy- armed troops could not exercife themfielvcs in the , 
horfe-race. But as to archery and light-armed foldien, fit to I, 
execute the devices and ftratagems of war, the Cretans^ pre* 1 
tended to hold the foremoft rank. jj 

Minos thought proper to eftabliih in Crete a community of 
tables and meals. Befides feveral other great advanuges which 
he found in this inftitution, as the introducing a kind of 
equality in his dominions, the rich and poor having the 
fame diet, the accuftoming his fubjeâs to a frugal and ibbcr 
life, the cementing fricndihip and unity between them by the 
ufual gaiety and familiarity of the table, he had alfo in view 
the cuilom of war, in which the foldiers are obliged to eat to* 

Sther. (/) It was the publick that fupplied the expenccs <rf 
efe tables. Out of the revenues of thie ûate, a part was ap» 
plied to the ufes of religion, and the falaries of the magiftiates» 
and the refl allotted for the publick meals. So that the women» 
children, and men of all ases, were fed at the cod, and in the ^ 
same of the republick. In this Ariftotle gives the i)refineBce ] 
to the meals of Crete before thofe of Sparta, wherein private 
perfons were obliged to furnifh their proportion, and withoat 
It were not admitted into the ailemblies ; which was to exclude 
the poor. 

{u) After eating, the old men difcourfed upon the affain of 
the Aate. The convci fation turned generally upon the hiftory 
of the country, upon the adiions and virtues of the great men k 
of it, who had diltinguifhed themfelves either by their valour in 
war, or their wifdom in peace ; and the vouth, who were prefent . 
at thefe entertainments, were exhorted to propofe thofe great 
perfons to themfelves as their models, for the iorming of thcil 
manners, afid the regulation of their conduct. 

(;r) Minos, as well as Lvcurgus, is reproached with havinff 
no other view in his laws tnan war ; which is a very great fauU l 
in a legiHator. It is true, this appears to have been his prin* | 
cipal attention, becaufe he was convinced that the repofe, li- I 
berty, and riches of his fubjeds were under the protedlion, and. \ 
in a manner under the guard of arms and military knowledge i 
the conquered being deprived of all thofe advantages b^ the 

VlâOTi 
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tlftor. But he ordained, that war (hoald be only made for 
tke fake of peace; and bis laws are far from bdng confined to 
that fole objeét. 

Amongft the Cretans» the cultivation of the mind was nçt 
entirely nejg[le£ted, and care was taken to give the vouth fome 
tînéture oflearning. The works of {y) Homer, of moch later 
date than the laws of Minos, were not unknown amonefl them, 
though they fet fmall vdue upon» and made little uie of, fo- 
rei^ poets, (z) They were very curious in fuch knowledge 
as is proper to form the manners ; and what is no fmall prai&, 
they piqued themfelves upon thinking much and fpeaking 
little, {a) The poet Epimenides, wto made a yogage to 
Athens in the time of Solon, and was in great eflimation there, 
was of Crete, and by fome placed in the number of the feven 
fage». 

One of Minos*s infHtutions» which Plato {è) admires the 
mofty was to infpire early into the youth an high refpe^l for the 
xiaxims, cuftoms, and laws of the ftate, and not to fufter them to 
difpute or call in queftion the wifdom of their inilitution*f 
but to confider them- not as preicribed and impofed by men» 
but as emanations of the Divinity himfelf. Accordingly he 
kad induftrioufly apprized the people» that Jupiter himfelf had 
difiated them Co him. He had the fame attention in regard to 
the magilbrates and aged perfons, whom he recommended to 
honour in* a peculiar manner ; and in order that nothing might 
prevent the refpedt doe to them, he ordained, that if any de« 
re£ts were obferved in them, they (hould never be mentioned* 
ih the prefence of the youth : A wife precaution, and whidr 
woald be very becoming in the ordinarv pradtice of life ! 
- The government of Crete was at firft monarchical, of which 
Minos has left a periêâ model to all ages. According to him,< 
as a great and moft excellent man * obferves, the king can do 
every thing over the people, but the laws every thing over him. 
He has an abfolute power to do good, and nis hand» are tied 
up from doing evil. The laws intrufl the people in his handr 
as the moft facred of depofits, upon condition that he (hall 
be their common father. The fame laws require, that a (ingle 
man by his wifdom and moderation fhall conftitute the felicity 
of an infinite number of fubjeéts ; and not that the fubje^s, by 
their mifery, and abieél flavery, fhall be AibiHtuted to gratify 
die pride and low pâmons of a fingle maa^. According to him» 
the king ought to be abroad the defender of his country at the 
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head of armies, and at home the jud£;e of his people, to rendtff 
tliem good, wife and happy. It is not^fbr him£df that the eodi 
have made him king, and he is only fo for the fervioe of hit 
people. He owes them his whole time, care, and afiêâîoii ; and 
13 worthy of the throne, only as he forgets, and devotet himiell 
to the publick good, (r) Such is the idea Minos had of tht 
fovereignty, of which he was a living image in his own peN 
fon, and which Heûod has perfbdly exprefled in two wcras^ 
by calling tliat prince, /A/ m»fi royal rf mortal kitigs^ &*€h 
MÙ7ÛL70P -avmuy fi*ffi\imv ; that is to fay, that he poflcffed 
in a fupreme degree all royal virtues, and was a king in all 
things. 

(il) It appears, that the authority of king was of no long 
duration, and that it gave place to a republican government a» 
Minos had intended. The fenate, compofed of wirty fenaiorst 
formed the publick council. Ip that afembly the publick af- 
fairs were examined, and refolutions taken ; but they were of 
no force, till the people had given them their approbatioaa 
and confirmed them by their fufrages. The magiftrates» to 
the number of ten, eftabliihed for maintaining grod order is 
the flate, and therefore called * Co/mif held the two other bo- 
dies of the ftate-in refpeét, and were the balance between them» 
In time of war the fame perfons commanded the army. They 
were chofen by lot, but only out of certain families. Thdr- 
office was for life, and they were not accountable to any for 
their adminiHration. Out of this company the fenators wer» 
elected. 

The Cretans made the flaves and mercenaries cultivate their 
lands, -who were obliged to pay them a certain annual fujOf,- 
They were called Periacij apparently from their being people 
in the neighbourhood, whom Minos had fubjeâed. As thcjT 
inhabited an iûand, and confequently a country feparate from. 
alt others, the Cretans had not fo much to fear from theft 
vaiTals, as the Lacedsemonians from the Helots, who often. 
joined the neighbouring people againfl them, {e) A cuilom 
anciently eflabliihed in Crete, from whence it was adopted by 
the Romans, gives us reafon to believe, that the vaiTals, who 
maiiured the lands, were treated with great goodnefs and favour* 
In the feafls of Mercury, the mailers waited on their flaves at- 
table, and did them the fame; offices as they received from them 
the red of the year ; precious remains and traces of the pri* 
mitive world, in which all men were equal, that feemed to in- 
form the maders, that their fervants were of the fame condition 
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iridi thcmfelves, and that to treat them with cruelty or pride, 
was to renonnce tlumanity. 

(f) As a prince cannot do every thing alone, and is obliged 
to afibciate co-operators with himfelf, for whofe conduA he it 
accoantable, Mmos charged his brother Rhadamanthus with a 
ihare in the adminiftration of Juftice in the capital city ; which 
k the moft eflential and indiipeniible fundlion of Sovereignty. 
He knew his probity, difintereftednefs, ability and conftancy, 
tnd had taken pains to form him for* fo important an office. 
Another miniiler had the care of the reft of the cities, who 
made a circuit three times a year, to examine whether the 
kws eftablilhed by the prince were duly obferved, and the in-* 
£srior magiftrates and officers religioufly acquitted themfelvea 
of their duty. 

Ciete^ ander ib wife a goyemment, changed its afpedl en* 
drely, and ièemed to have become the abode of virtue, probityij 
and jnftice ; as we may judge, from what fable tells us of the 
honour Jupiter did thefe three brothers, in making them the 
uid|;es of the other world ; for every body knows, that fable 
15 founded upon real hiftory, though difguifed under agreeable 
emblems and allegories, adapted to recommend truth by the 
ornaments of £uicy. 

Kg) I^ ^^» according to fabulous tradition, a law efta«' 
bliihed from all times, that men in departing out of this lifo 
ihould be judged, in order to their receiving the reward or 
punilhment due to their good or evil aôions. In the reign of 
Saturn, and in the firft years of that of Jupiter, this judgment 
was pronounced at the inftant preceding death, which lef^ 
room for very flagrant injuflices. Princes, who had been cruel 
and tyrannical, appearing before their judges in all the pomp 
and fplendor of their power, and producing witneiTes to aepo& 
isi their favour ; becaufe, as they were flill alive, they dreaded' 
their anger ; the judges, dazzled with this vain ihew, and de* 
oeived by foch foife evidence, declared thefe princes innocent, 
and difmiifed them with permiffion to enter into the happy 
abodes of the juft. The fame may be faid in regard to die 
rich ; but for the poor and helplefs, calumny and malice pur« 
fued them even to this laft tribunal, and found means to have 
|hem doomed for ever as criminals. 

Fable adds, that, upon reiterated complaints and warm re* 
monftrances made to Jupiter upon this account, he changed 
the form of thefe trials. The time for them was fixed to be the 
very moment after death. Rhadamanthus and i£acus, both 
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Paul citet Againft them m truth the teftimony of one of th«ir 
ancient poets, (it is believed of Epimenidet) who paints thciff 
in colours much tor heir diflionour; but this change of mannerly 
in whatever time it might arrive, does not at all alTeâ the pro- 
bity of the ancient Cretans, nor the glory of Minos their king; 
(/) The moft ceruin proof of that legiflator's wiidom, U 
Plato obierves, is the folid and lafting happinefs» which was 
the eiFeét of the fole imitation of his laws by Sparta. Lycurguf 
had regulated the government of that city npon the plan antf 
idea of that of Crete, and it fubfilled in an uniform manner (of 
many ages, without experiencing the viciffitodas and revolutionf 
fo common in all the other dates of Greece. 

A R T I C L E U. 

I 

Of tbi govemmttrt of Atkim* 

THE government of Athens was neither ib permanent nor 
fo uniform as that oî Sparta, but fulTered various altera» 
tions, according to the divcrfity of times and conjunâoies# 
Athens, after having long been ^verned by kinffs, and after- 
wards by archons, a^Tumrd entire liberty, whicn eavt plaoV 
however for fome years to the tyrannick power of tSe Pinftra* 
tides, but was foon after re-eftabliOieo, and fnbiifted withl 

Î>lendor rill the defeat in Sicily, and the uking of the city \if 
le Lacedaemonians. I'hcie (ubje^ted them to the Thirty Ty- 
r^ints, whole authoriry was not of long duration, and gavtf 
place Again to liberty, which continued amidft various evens»' 
during a long feries of ^ears, till the Roman power had fabdoeA: 
Greece and reduced it into a province. 

I ihall confitler in this place only the popular govemmentf^ 
and {hall examine in particular Ave or fix heads: The founda*» 
tion of government according to Solon*s eftabliflimentf Ù» 
diAerent parts of which the republick confifted, the council or 
fenate of the five hundred, the aiTemblies of the people, Hm 
different tribunals for the adminiftration of jujlice, tne revenues 
or finances of the republick. 1 ihall be obliged to be most' 
extenfive upcm what regards the government of Athens, that- 
I have been upon that of Sparta, becaufe the latter is almoft 
ftf Hiciently known, from what has been laid of it in the life of 
Lycurgus (m)« 
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Sect. L FotuuUuim tf the government of At bins according té. 

Solon'/ /Jan, 

(à)^OLON was not the firû who eftablîOied the popular 
i3 government at Athens. Thefeus long before him had 
traced out the plan, and began the execution of it. After, 
having united the twelve towns into one city, he divided the 
inhabitants into three bodies ; that of the nobility, to whom 
the fuperintendence in religious affairs and all offices were con- 
fided ; the labourers or hufbandmen ; and the artifans. He 
had propofed the eftablifhment of a kind of equality between 
the three orders. For if the nobles were confiderable by their 
honours and dignities, the huA>andmen had the advantage of 
their utility to the pablick, and the neceflity there was for 
their labours ; and the artifans had the fuperiority to both the 
other bodies in their number. Athens, to fpeak properly, did 
not become a popular Hate till the eftabliihment of the nine 
Archons, whofe authority continued only for one year, whereat 
before it was for ten ; and it was not till many years after, that 
Solon, by the wifdom of his laws, inflituted and confirmed this 
form of government. 

(•) Sdion's great principle was to eftablifh as much as poâi-% 
Ue a Idnd of equality amongft his citizens, which he rcgardedt> 
with reafon as the foundation and eifential point of liberty» 
He refolvcd therefore to leave the publick emplcyments in the. 
hands of the rich, as they had been till then, but to give the 
poor aifo fome (hare in the government, from which they were 
excluded. For this reafon he made an eftimation of what each 
individual was worth. Thofe who were found to have an an- 
mnal revenue of five hundred meafures, as well in grain as- 
liquid things, were placed in the iiriï clafs, and called the 
Bontacofiomedimnij that is thofe who had a revenue of five hun-> 
dred meafures. TheTecond clafs was compofed of fuch as had 
three hundred, and could maintain a horfe for war ; thefe were 
called borfemen or knights. Thole who had only two hundred, 
were in the third clafs, and were called * Zugitéc, Out of 
thefe three only claffes the magiltrates and commanders were, 
chofen. All the other citizens, who were below thefe three 
dafles, and had lefs revenues, were comprized under the name 
oi Tbeti, hirei.ngs or workmen labouring with their hands. 

Solon 

(«) Plut. înThcH p. 10, II. (0) Plut, in Solon, p. 87. 

• // ii bel,eved tbty were Jo coiled j thofe wh mved in tbc middlt nwrt 
from tbe'tr being ranked between the \ termed Zu^ita \ thtir flact «wai bctVMC» 
àai^btt amd rhe iSfer/y #/ «r the gaNui \ the Tbalamua and 1 hratàia^ 
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Solmi did nm prrniic fhem to fc/iU any oiKcc» «nd miifed ck< 
Mly tiM right of gîvin||[ their (ufnm in th« tmnMtef a 
CfUU of the Deofik, which ftt firfl (ârmMl « irriy flight pri' 
Icinf, but at Irngih wfl» fourni to be » very great advunugfi 
li^ni tppeAr in th« rn|u«L I do not know whether ik>lon fo 
faw ir, but he ufeU to fay» (^) that the people were f>€vtf tm 
obedient and fubiniHivrt than when they poffiiff(ied nrith/'r I 
much m>r umVinU librrty : Which c<»mei very near Gjitb 
•xprrflî'inp (#) when t^i incline Fifo to trett the Roman peoi 
with gofidriru and ten icy t be drfiriff him to rcffMrmbf'r, * tl 
be w»% g'>ing to command m^n who were incapable of bear) 
•ither rntire liberty, or ahfolutc fubje^fti'm. 

(r) I'he jMoiilc of Attien«, being become more haugl 
nftrr their vUtorict over the Ferfi«n«, pretended to have n n| 
to fhare in all the publick officet and the mugilirincy \ i 
Arittideip to prevent the diforderi which Uio tenaciou* op| 
(tion might b^ve otcafioned» thtiughc proper to give way 
them in tbif p^nnt. (/) It appear* however from a p»(l4ge 
Xenophon» tb»t the people contented themfelve* wiib 
office^ from whence fonie profit arofe, and left thofe, wh 
leliiusd n^)fn particabrly to the government of the Atte, in 
handf cf (h<« rich. 

(/) The ciii/^nt of the three fir^ claflc* paid every yhà 
certain fum of moneys to be kid uf in the pulilick ireafui 
the firft a t tAleut, the knight* haill ft ulent, atid ibc Zug 
ten II mine 

A« tlie proportion of revenue determineH the order of 
cUffei, «6 their revenue* augmented, the people were allot 
to rife t/) ft ru))eri<ir cUfs. 

U (m) Fltttau'ch msiy be brlieved, Solon formed two count 
which were « kind of double limitation u» An and umper 
ftflembtiM of the people. The firll wa» the Areopi*ffU(i ; 1 
Si, wft9 much more ftncient than hit inltitutionfi, and he o 
reformed it, nnd gave it new luAre by ftucirnieiiiing \u pom 
I'he (econd wa« ibccmncil of tlu; I'our hundred, that i«, 
hundred of each iribe i for Cecrop«, the firii kiu(( of the At 
niant, had divided the pef;ple int<i four iribc». Clîlfthene» h 
ftfter him changed that order, and eitabli^M^d ten. It wa* 
ÛAê council of the Four hundred, all afikir« were confide 

bel 



A 



, If) Plu(. in SoUmi. p. iio« (f) TM.lt, Itift, I, k, c, lé, {r) PltH 
Amtid. I». \'\%. (i) Xtm^Si,^ r^'p. A\\wh, p. 6yi« (/) Vu\Um, \, 
C. lo, (u) In h\tm, p. ^%, 

jMr tvt4m (nrfitumm fiUi f<4^ttf , no; | | /m/i buhà¥$d livrée. 
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befere they were propofed to tlie iflembly of the people» as we 
ihall foon explain. 

I do not mentioi) here another divifion of the people into 
diree parties or faâions, which till the time of Ptfillratus were 
a continual fource of troubles and feditions. One of thcfe 
three parties was fbnned out of thofe who inhabited the high 
lands, and favoured popular government ; the other out of 
thofe who lived in the plains» and they were for oligarchy ; 
and the third out of the people upon the coafl, and ihcfe held 
the mean between both. 

It is neceiTary, for the better underftanding what we have 
BOW faidy to enter into a more particular account of the AthC" 
juaa people. 

■ 

SuCT.U. 0/tJ^ MaiitaM/j of Athens. 

(x) 'nr^HERE were three forts of inhabitants of Athens: 
\ Citizens, llrangers, and fervancs. In the account 
taken by Demetrius Phalereus in the cxvith Olympiad, their 
aamber amounted to twenty-one thoufand citizens, ten chou- 
^nd Orangers, and * forty thoufiind fervants. The number of 
citizens was almoft the fame in the time of Cccropk, and left 
ttader Pericles. 

I. Of the citixens. 

A citizen could only be fuch by birth or adoption. To bt 
m natural denizen of Athen», it was necelTary to be born of a 
tkûk€t and mother both fret^ and Athenians, (y) We have 
^n chat Pericles reftored this law to all its force, which had 
^ been exaâly obferved, and which he himfclf fome finall 
iunc after infringed. The people could confer the freedom of 
the city upon llrangers ; and thofe» whom they had fo adopted, 
njoyed almoft the fame rights and privileges as the natural 
eitixens.^ The quality of citizen of Athens was fometimet 
ginnced in honour and gratitude to thofe, who had rendered 

Eeat fervices to the date ; as to Hippocrates ; and even kin^s 
ye fometimes canvalTed that title for themfelves and their 
children. Evagoras, king of Cyprus, thought it much to his 
konour. 

When the young men attained the age of twenty, they were 
iarolled upon the lift of citizens, after having taken an oath ; 

and 

- (x) A. M. 3690. Ant. J. C. 314. Athen. 1. vi. p. 27s. (y) Book v. 

Alt. viii. 

• Tb§ text ftyif ttvpîi^ T*ff/apànfTm^ foQg hundred thouCandi whUh îi C 
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ftiid it wa» f^nly in virtue of that publicic and Tolemn tA, Hui 
they became nitmhen ni the Aate. 'J 'lie form of thib cMth b 
exceedingly reinarkahk, which iStobseus and («) Pollux htvr 
preferved in the following w^rds ; ** 1 will never ài(bffno9é 
** the profeHioi) of aims nor iavfr my life by a fliamefal flifhC' 
'* I will ficht to my laft breath kn the religion and civil fil« ï 
** tercli» of the* (late in concert with the other crtixeni, Me f 
*^ alone if (tctufmu be. I will not bring my country into • r 
'* worfc condition thiin I foutid it» but will ufc my ntinot 
** eiidcuvour» to inaki- it more liappy and flouri filing. 1 will 
** alwayb fubmit myfelf to the lawi^ and mapiHratefl^ and to all 
** that (hall be ordained by the common confent of the people, 
*' Jf any one (hall violate, or make void the lawt, 1 will qpl 
** difgui/e or conceal fuch an attempt, but will oppofe it eitKB* 
** aloite or in conjunétion with my fellow-citixenit «ad I will 
** conlianlly adhere to the religion of my forefather!* To all 
** which J call to wiineU Agraulis, knyalu», Mart» a»d )o^ 
** piter." J leave the reader to hi» own reAKflioni upon tUa 
•ugiill ceremony, well adapted to infpire the love of tlwit 
count! y into the heait» of the young citixeni, ' 

The whole {>eople at firit bad been divided iftfo font tribiiU' 
and afterwards into ten. Kach tribe wn« fabdivided into ttmm 
fArtb, which were c;illed ^m//6/, Â'uvi. It wa« by thoTe tia# 
title» the citi'/rn» were dekribed in the pubiick a^i* Miliiuh. 
i tribu Ctcropidt^ ib pago I'itihtnfi, 

a. Of thêftratfgewn ' 

I call thofir by that name, vho being of a (breign oomffqv 
Ctme to fettle ai Athen», or in Attica, whether for die Mum 
conimerce, or the exercifing any traile. They were tenME 
fjL%7oiK9Vif i/i^uilini, 'i'hey nad no fhare in the ffovernmenc^ 
Bor vote» in tlie a(fêmbly of the people, and coula not be aip 
aiitted into any oHice. They put themfelvei under the pf9^ 
Utiwn of foine citizen, a» we ftiui from a paflage of ^ I'erfBCfji^ 
and up')n that account were obli^»ed to render hjm certain dutili 
and («frvio-i, a« the client!» did at Rome to iheîr patrr>ni. Tbqf 



were held L/) ob(erve all the law» oi i)ie republick, and Co oon^ 
form (rniircly to all it^ cufloni». 'i'hey paid a ytsir\y tribute li 
the Itaf; of twelve t drachma», and in oe^ault of payment weft 
Sku !e ilavcs, iuid exp(;led w fale. (a) Xenocratet, the celt* 
btated, but poor, philofopher, wa» yery near experiencing this 

aiitfe* 



{ 



(m) Poliuy, I. viii. r. 9, {a) V\\\î, in FUmiii* p« 3^1, 

^ TA//» //iOi fa (omifi'-rMUvH xixXRunuch. Ai\ {. iccii* ylc, 
^hitidUm à Aàftn t Suitik «IcJit (vie. \ \ km Ivurci. 
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jfortunct An<i was earned to prifon ; but Lycurgus» the 
i|Dr» baviog paid the tax» releal'ed him from the farmers of 
: publkk revenues ; a kiod of men who in all times havt 
en very little ieofible to merit* with the exception of aa 
ceeding few of their number. That philofop^r, meeting 
ne time aftd: the fons of his deliverer, told them, I pcyyour 
*.b€r th»fa*uêm hi bag dom mi 'with nfury^ for ail thi vforU 
ù/is him ufom uy accoutii* 

3» Of the JkrvoHti* 

There were two kinds of them. The one, who were free> 
d not able to get their bread hy their work, were obliged by 
5 bad ftate of their affairs to go into fervice, and their con- 
ion was eafy, and not laborious. The fervice of the other 
la ibrced and unavoidable ; theiê were Haves, who had either 
en taken priibners in war« or bought of fuch as trafficked 
blickly in them. Part of their maflers eftate confided in 
sm» who difpoM afofolutely of them, but generally treated 
mi with great humanity. (^) Demoflhenes obferves, in one 
his harangueSf that the condition of fervancs wa^ infinitely 
»re gentle at Athens than any where €i{t. There was in that 
y an afylum and place of refuge for Haves, where the bones 
Thefeus had been interred, and that afylum fubfided in 
itairh's time. How glorious was it for Thefeus, that his 
nb fhoiilddo that twelve hundred years after his death, which 
had done himfelf during his life, and continue the protcdlor 
the oppreAed as he had oeen ! 

(r) when the Haves were treated with too much rigour and 
iumanity« they had their a^ion aeainft their mailers, who 
re obliged to fell them to others, il the faét were fufficiently 
ived. (i/) They could nmfom themfelves even againil their 
ilers confenty when they laid up money enouJh for that 
rpoie. For out of what they got by their labour, after 
ang paid a certain proportion to their maflers, th y kept the 
nainder for themfelves, and made a Hock of it at their own 
pofal. Private perfons« when thvy were facisfied with their 
vices, often gave theft Haves their liberty ; and the fame 
ice was always granted them by the publick, when the ne- 
lity of the times obliged the Hate to arm and lift them for 
\ war amongil the citizens. 

The humane and equitable ufage, with which the Athenians 
ated their fervants and Haves, was an effect of the good 
nper natural to that people, and very remote from the auHere 

P\ PhU^v > (c) Plut, de fupetAlt. p. 166. {d ) PUu\.iik C^^ 
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and cruel Ceverity of the Lacedannoniani in rmrd to theii' 
Helots» which often brought their republick to the very hnnk 
of dedru^on. U) Plutarch, with great rcaibny condemni 
this rigour. He uiinlcs it proper to habituate one's felf alwiyi 
to mercy, even with regard to beafts, were it only, fayi he, to 
learn by that means to treat men well, and for the fake of 
habituating humanity and benevolence. He relates upon tUa 
occafion a very fingular fad, and very proper to. explain, tht 
character of the Athenians. After having nniihed the temple 
called Hecatonpciiony they fct all the bealts of burden at liberty, 
chat had been employed in the work, and aifîgned them ,ét 
paflurages as confecrated animals. And it was faid. that one 
of theie beads having come to offer itfelf at the work, and pal 
itfelf at the head of thofe that drew the carnages to the citadel, 
walking foremoft as if to exhort and encourage thetn, die 
Athenians ordained by a decree, that the creature ihoold ho 
maintained at the publick expence till its death. 

Sect. VI. Of the council or fenate of Five Hundred. 

IN confequence of Solon's inftitutions, the people of Atheoll 
had a great (hare and authority in the government. Appeaft : 
might be brought to their tribunal in all caufes; theynad tj 
right to cancel the old laws, and eflablilh new ones ; in a word» ^ 
all important affairs, whether relating to war or peace, were \ 
decided in their afTemblies. In order to their determinations ^ 
being made with more wifdom and maturit)% Solon had infti«J 
tutcd a council, compofed < f four hundred fenators, an huB* 
dred out of each tribe, which were then four in number ; Ûxf . 
prepared and digefted the affairs which were to be laid befmc, 
the people, as we fhall foon explain more at large. Cliflhenesi 
about an hundred years after bolon, having increafed the nun^ 
ber of tribes to ten, au^ented alfo that of the fenators to î\x 
hundred ; each tribe fupplying fifty. This was called the 
council, or fenate, of the Five Hundred. They received their 
itipend out of the publick treafury. 

They were chofen by lot, in which they made ufe of black 
and while beans, which were mingled and fhaken in an nm, 
and each tribe gave in the names of thofe who afpired to diat 
trufl, and had the revenue afTigned by the laws to qualify them 
for it. None could be admitted under the age of thirty. After 
an enquiry made into the manners and condud of the candidate, 
he wâà made to take an oath, whereby he engaged 40 give at 

aB 
(«) Plut, in Catone, p. 338, 339, 
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ill times the beft ooonfel he could to the people of Athens, and 
never to depart in the lead from the tenor of the laws. 

This fenate aflembled CYcry day, except upon the days ap- 
poînted fix feftîvals. Each tribe in its turn fumilhed choife 
who were to prefide in it, called * PryHmts^ and thif rank wai 
decided by lot. This prefidency continued thirty-five days, 
whidi beuig reckoned ten times, amouna to the number of 
days, except four, of the lunar year followed at Athens. This 
fime of the prefidency, or prytanifm, was divided into îk^ 
weeks with regard to the five tens of the Prytanu^ who were 
to prefide in them, and w^t"^ week feven of thefe ten Pryuncs 
drawn by lot prefided, each their day, and were denominated 
nfô«</^fo/, that is to fay, PrefiJents. He, % who was fo for 
Ae day, prefided in the aflembly of the fenators and in that of 
the people. He was charged with the publick feal, as alfb 
«vtth the keys of the citadtd and treafury. 
; The fenators, before they afTembled, offered a facrifice to 
Jupiter and Minerva, under the additional appellation of ^««A 
4e/s of good coun/el ^y to demand the prudence and underHand- 
Sng neceflary in wife deliberations. The prefident propofed 
fhe bufinefs, which was to be copfidered in the alfembly. Every 
one gave his opinion in his turn, and always Handing. After 
fL queftion had been fettled, it was drawn up in writing, and 
fead with a loud voice. Each fenator then gave his vote by 
fcrutiny, in putting a bean into the urn. If the number oif 
Che white beans carried it, the queftion paffed, otherwife it was . 
rejeâed. This fort of decree was called H^w^/^^et, or Ilfo^k- 
Aiv^^, as much as to fay preparatory refolution. It was after- 
wards laid before die aifembly of the people, where, if it was 
feceived and approved, it had the force of a law ; if not, its 
imthority fubfilled only one year. This fhews with what wif^ 
dom Solon eibibiiihed this council, to inform and diredl the 
people, to fix their inconftancy, to prevent their temerity, and 
to ftffift their deliberations with a prudence and maturity not to 
be expeâed in a confufed and tumultuous affembly, compofed 
of a great number of citizens, mofl of them without education, 
capacity, or much a^al for the publick good. The reciprocal 
dependency, and natural intercourfe of the two bodies of the 
.ftate, which were obliged to lend each other their authority, 
and remained equally without forte when without union and 
4 good underflanding, were befides a method judicioufly con« 

tnved for fupporting a wife bal lance between the two bodies ; 

the people not .being able to inHitute any thing without . its 

being firft propofed and approved by the fenate, nor the fenate 

• n^vrhim / if, was called 'E^iwrann, | 1l«v«^» ftte*«ic • 
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to pais any decree into a law till ic had been ntified by th» 
people. 

We may judge of the importance of thii coundil by the 
matters which were treated in it ; the ikme, without any tXr \ 
ception» as were laid before the people ; wars, taxes, maritime 
atfairs, treaties of peace, alliances, in a word, whatever related 
to eovernment; without mentioning the account which tliev., 
4)bhged the magiftrates to give on quitting their offices, anil 
their frequent decifions and judgments upon the moft ierioaa 
and important affairs. * i 

Sect. IV. Of the Areopagiu* 

THIS council took its name from the place where it A- ] 
fembled, called * l^he quarfr^ or HiUêfMarsi becaoft^ : 
according to Tome, Mars had been cited thither in judgmeaC.^ 
for a murder committed by him. It was believed to oe ai ^ 
ancient as the natioa. Cicero and Plutarch attribute the \m 
iftitution of it to Solon ; but he only re-eftablifhed it, bygiviif; 
it more luûre and authority than it had had till then, and ftr 
that reafon was looked upon as its founder. The number eft 
the fenators of the Areopagus was not fixed; at certain timMf 
they amounted to two or three hundred. Solon thought proper» i 
that only thofe who had borne the oiHce of archon fliould be \ 
honoured with that dignity. • 

This fenatc had the care of feeing the laws duly obfervcd» j 
of infpedting the manners of the people» and efpecially of 
judging in criminal cafes. They held their fittings in an open : 
place, and during the night. The former y try probably ter . 
avoid being under the fame roof with the criminals» and not 
to defile themfelves by fuch a commerce with them ; the lattcr» 
that they might not be foftened by the fight of the guilty, and 
might judge according to juflice and the laws. It was fbr the 
Jame reafon, the orators were not permitted to ufe their exor* 
dium or peroration, nor allowed to excite the paffions, and 
were obliged to confine themfelves folely to the fubjeâ matter 
of their caufe. The feverity of their judgments was exceed- 
ingly dreaded, particularly in regard to murder, and they weie 
)iighly attentive to infpire their citizens with horror fbr that 
crime. They \ condemned a child to be put to death ftff 
making it his pafUme to put out the eyes of quails ; conceiving 
I the j 

• 'Apn9^ mif^-, quàm id ngnum efle pemidofiflîa* 1 

] Nee mihi videntur Areopagltc, mentix, multirque malo ^ont A ■ I 

^ùm damnaverunt pucrum oculos co- adolevÛTct, SfuintU^ 1* v. c. 9. ' 

tUrnUum cmcntcm^ aliud judicaffC} \ 1 
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h? fanguiiiary inclination, a.« the mark of a vcrry wicked Jii- 
p<ilicioii, which might one day prove fatal to inai:y, it' he \%crc 
(iiiFered to grow up with impuniry. 

The affairs of religion, as blafiihemies a^ninil the gods» 
contempt of facred myftcrics, diireient fpecicii of impitty, 
lad the introdadion of new cérémonie» and new divii.iiics» 
Were aifo brought bcftirc thi^ tribunal. («) We read in Jullia 
Martyr» that Plato, who in his travels in Egypt hiid aci)uirei 
peat lights concerning the unity of God, when h? returned 
to Athens, took great care to diffcmble and conceal hi^ fenti» 
menti, fnr fear of bei'.ig obliged to appear and give an account 
of them before the Areopagic.e ; und we kiio^v chat St. Paul 
vtx% traduced before them, as teaching a new dodriiie (.v), and 
Cii4cavourin*g to introduce new god:». 

Thele judges were in great reputation for iheir probiri', 

equity, and prudence, and generally refpe^ted. Cicero, in 

writing to his friend Atticus, upnn the fortitude, onllincy^ 

! ind wife feverity of the Roman fenate, thinks he makes a 

great encomium upon it, in comparing it with the Areopagus. 

(fj Senafits, Ap/^- tt y y^ , ml conjfantius^ k',1 Je-Jtr'.ns^ nil 

firtius. Cicero muft have conceived a very advantaj^eou^ idta 

' of it, to fpeak of it as he docj in the firll bt;ok tA' Vw Cilices. 

* He compares this famous battle of Salamin, in which 'i'he- 

mitloclcs had fo great a part, with the cllalilillinu-nt i>f the 

Areopagiîb, that he afcribes to Sul^n ; and makcb no fci upîe to 

prefer, or at leaft to equal, liie In^illrUor's fervice to that for 

which Athens was obliged to the general of its army. ** For 

" in reality," fays lie, *• tiiat virtory was ufeful to the repul>- 

" lick only for once, bat the Areopagus will bj fo throuj'hout 

! " all ages ; as by the wifJum of thut trinnnal, the laws and 

\ " ancient culloms of the Athenian Hate aie p:cilrved. 'I'he- 

' •* millocjcs did no fervice to the Areopngi's, but the Areopagus 

" abundantly coniributetl to the victory of 'i'heir.iftocle.s ; be- 

" caufe the republick was at that time dircded by the wife 

•• counfels of that augull fenate." 

Vol. IV. E It 

(«r) Cohort, ad Crafc. (.r) Aéls xvii. i8— 20. (y) Ad Attic. I. û 

• (^itnvis Ihemiftoc les jure lau- ionf.lio Icpcs .Atbenicnfiiim, li«»o ma- 
Jchir, ct fit ciu5 numcn, i{Uam SoIj- jorum inilitutj icrvanîur. V.i Thc- 



A:», illuArliis, citeturquc SahiTiis 1I.1- miiloclcs quidcm nihil Uixi it, iix 
«filbmit' tellia viitoria*, quar antcpo- qm» ipfc Ajc.ip..»uin juwrii : at illç 
miur cor.filio Solonis ci, quup:imiiin adjuvic '1 hcn-.iliot.k-ni. l^ft cnim 



cualHtuit Arcopagitas : non ininùs 



bclliini gcdum conlUio Scr.^tus c'uu. 



praîw!.4'-'.«n hoc, qu.uii illud, jinlit an- qui ;» Soh.nc cral vOii'.hiWwU'i. Ô3".^. 
di::n cît, llluti cnim A;/nc-J frot'uit, J !. i, n. 7jt 
k^ i'.inper /rvc'crit lixluii ; iiw j 
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It Appeal!» from tlii% pa(i'.iy.'r nf' Cic('it)\, that ihc Aieoj 
U.\t\ a j',ii'-tt lliuic in ihtf g(Ac'iiiiiiriii| uiul 1 ilii lioi cluulx 
%\.ii. i'oii(iilu*il upon ini|xiri.iiit ;iiiaiu. C'ii'cio licic ic 
iii.i) have i'(ii)fiiuiui('«l llic w«>iiiii;il nf the* Aivopa^'.m will 
nf (111* i'iic lliiiictu-il. It h cc'ituin hoivcvci ilui ihi; Ai 
iJia- wtir (Kiii-nu'ly active in the publiik allaij:.-}. 

I'liiilrd, who c<iulii nvvvr ciitir llic Arropiijtu!!, b( 
âh.iiii'c having aU'.a>s lK*<rii a|;aiiill hijii« he itiul not | 
iliiiut^'ji any of the aupl<»y incut.'» nccclliuy to hia actiui 
nitciiipicil to wcmUmi ii) .uithority, ;uiJ atuiiiiul Jii» jv 
VVjiitti ib a j»ri-ui l)h>i in hli ujiutatiuu. 

Si«' I . V. O/ //•/ Méi^ijlniin. 

OV fhrr<' a f'rrat ntiinU'i' wrrc tllahlidu'd for di/i 
fuiuli«ina. 1 ihall fiii'ak tinly of ihi* Aidiuii», v^h' 
the inol( kiM'VVit. 1 li.iVt'Dhlijiril iirrwhcic that ihcy liiCM 
ihc Kii)f.',*f aiitl thai thrif autluiiily at liill oiiuiLiuril i| 
liic:. ll \^a^ at lui^th liniiitii to ten )eki>« and iiiiuicd ; 
<ililv to out*. VV'luu Sillon wa.i idiiiinillioiud to lehuji 
^>«i\rt'uiiiin(, hi' Inuuil iluni iiptui tJii.*) hoi, ami t«i the nu 
it\' nine*. Ill* did not ah«)lil)i ihcii ofliu, but he \i.iy . 
diiiiiiiiihid llifir powii*. 

Thi* t'lill <<i ihi-fc niiK' niaf^ii1i;iti'.') w.-u callid 'i*iu. Arc 
|iy way ol cnuiu'iu'i', and the )e:u diinniuuied finin J 
• IhêJti ltt*l' i*ti ..htlttn Ji**f* ** t'liitlf 'fit J /i.ifi^/./, 'J'lir Ic 
^'.l^ i.illcd '1 ill- Kim., vvhiih \%at the n in.om and hui 
«)t lite authdiit) u» \\huh ihi) had lutitrdid. 'J he ihiu 
i tu- l*tii !• M A Ui ii« \vho at iiiil iiinmianded ihe aijiii(..i, 
gil\\a)!> letaiiietl tjiul najne^ i)n>|i|iji lie had not the hmie a 
rii\, ul whiili he hail hi h it^ jiU'leiird (fine ji.ui. J'l 
h..ve (cth, in Ipi.ikin^ of the li.jiK* ot M.iiaihi.n, iha 
jioleiiiairh h.ui a iij»hi u* vulv in the iouiuil «it a.u, 4-> w 
tlie ten [Kiujal.-. then in ionnnuiid. lite i\\ tiihei nii 
wen* lalhil liy tlie loninion iitijiie, 'I'lir * .*io i m-. j /i , v 
jinplie» that th'-y had a paiiuular iiiieiiitii iid.:ii<e uw. 
lavst, iii Di'dci (O their lirin^^ duly oblened. 'J ïuù- lùh 
thon:» hail e.uh o| them ;i pecuJiai piovinee, and \%cie ji 
111 teitaiii aiiaii.t alhiiud to their inoni/anie. 1 do nut i 
it ueeeilaiy to intn into liie paiiii.ulai.i ol ihcir dniv, nf<i 
ihofe tti many other emphivment.') and niiutt, ellabliOte. 
ilie adniinillration of jutliee, foi tlie lei)in^i of (.l^e^ ;ind 
bi/Lc-f lor ihc piefeivaiion oi ij^oud ordei in the L'iiVi iur 
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ng It with provifion<» in a wurtl, for cvcrj thing relating 
ommetce and civil Ibciet/. 

Sect. VI. Of the fiffkmhliis tf thi people. 

"^ HES£ were of twio ibrt«» the one ordinary and fixed t<^ 
Gertain days» and for tbcfe there was no kind of fum- 
u ; the other extcaordinary» according to the d Liferent oc- 
ans that arofe» and the people were informed of it b/ ex- 
fs proclamatioiK 

i'he place for the affcmhly was not fixed. Sometimes it was 
publick market-place* Ibmocinies a part of the city near 
citadel» called liruç* and foinutimes the theatre of liac* 
s. 

The Prytanes. generally afTembled the people. Si^ine days 
ve the aiTembly paper:». were iixed upi» \\ herein the bultneis 
»e coniidercd. was fet down. 

Lll the citizens* poor as well as rich, had a rli^ht to give 
r fuifrages. They were liable* to a pen.ilty, who failed of 
ig preient at the aiiènibly, ur who came toti lace ; and ta 
jce their pun^ual attemiance* a reward was annexed to it» 
fiHl of an obolus» which was the fixth part of u drachma» 
1 of three oboH> which made about five pence French 
^he alfcmbly always began with facrificcs and prayers, ia 
:r for the obtaining from the gods the knowledge and un- 
handing necelTary to wife deliberations, and they never 
;d to add the molt terrible imprecations againft fuch ai 
lid wilfully advifc any thing c(mtrary to the publick good, 
i'he prefident proposed the affair upon which they were to 
berate. If it had been examined in the fenucc, and drawn 
there as a queftion* it was read ; after which thofc who 
lid (peak were, invited to afcend the tribunal, that they 
:ht be the better heard by the people, and inform them in 
matter propoied. Theoldell general fpoke firll, and then 
rell according to their feniority : When the orators had 
e fpeakin*);, and concluded that it was ncceflary to approve 
ejet^ the decree of the lènate, the people proceeded to vote, 
' the mofk common method of doing it was by holding up 
r hands, to denote their approbation ; - hich was called 
:.i]QiV-v, The affembly was fometimcs adjourned till ano- ' 
day* becaufe it was too late for the number of thofe tliac 
d up their hands to. be difUngivifhed, and the plurality 
ded. After a refolution had been termed in this manner, 
as reduced to writing, and read by an oificer to the people 
1 a loud voice, who confirmed it again by VioVàiu^ vi^ x^^'ivt 
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handk as before ; aftrr uhich ihc decree had ihe force ftf a lavr* 
And chib was called *Ur«9'/9, from the Greek «ord 4i^> * 
which fignifies a pebble or /mall Ji one ^ becaufe they were iome- 
times ufed in giving fuFrages by fcruciny. 

All cite great affairs of the repubJick were di/cuflcd In thefë 
aiTcmblif's. It was in them new lawi vicre prcpofed and old 
oncb amended ; the religion :tiid worAiip of the gods examined ; 
snagiflratesp general-., and officers created ; their behaviour ard 
conda^ enquired into ; peace or war concluded ; deputies and 
ambafladora appointed ; treaties and alliances ratified ; freedom 
of the city granted ; rewards and honours decreed for thofe 
who had diltinguilhed theznfelves in war, or rendered great 
fervice^ to the republick ; and puniflinients ordained for thofe 
who had behaved themfelves ill, or had violated the laws of 
the Aate, and were banifhed by oftracifm. In fine» juflice was 
adminiltred, and judgoient pafled there, upiin ihe mod im- 
port.int affair*. We lee from this account, which is however 
very imperfc6^t, how far the [«eople's power extended ; and with 
what truth it may be faid, that the goveriiment of Athen!^» 
though qualified with arillocracy, and ihe authority of the 
eidejs, was by its conilitution dcmocraticul and popular. 

1 fliall ttkc c>ccaiion lo ubferve in the fequel, of wha weight 
the talent of eloquence is in fuch a republick ; and in what 
manner oraiori» <iu"hi to be con/idercd in it. It is not eafv to 
cf>nccive, how they coiihl make themfelves heard in fo nunie« 
rous an ali'ernbly, and where fuch a multitude of auditors ueie 
prefent. Wc niay jndge iiow great th:.t uas f'nim what has 
been (aid of it in two inltaiice^. 'I'lii: firA relates to ollracifm, 
and the «ithcr lo the adoption (f a liran) er for a ciii/en. On ' 
each of thelc ocwahoir., it was nectiiary that no Ici^ than fix 
th(/u(an(i ciii/.eri.s (houid be prefeiit in the afienibly. 

I rctcm: for ui/xhLr {'lace the ri fleet ion.., which naturally 
a.-iic from what I have already relai'.d, and what it remains tii 
T^ie Ui f;.) further u]>oi. the government of Athtn», 

Se CI. VII. 0/ Trials. 

Ti/f*^RK wen: J.iffcient tribunals, according to the dS^ 
fcrcnce r)f ' ; aliairs lo be adjudged, but api^eal» n.ight 
bf brou^''ht to the people from all decrees of other judges, and 
t.'iis ir was that rendered th'-ir power fb ^rrrat ai.d ccnfiderablc* 
{à,) All til': allies, whxn they had any caufetotry, were obliged 
to repair to Athens ; where they often remained a confiderable 
i.f.e, wimout being able to obtain audience, frcm the muiti» 

plicity 
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pTIcîty of affairs to be ailjudj^ed. '^Fhis law had been impofcd 
U{>on them» in order to render them more dependent i.pon ths 
people, and more fubmiflive to their authority ; inllead (if 
which, had they fent commilVioners to the places, they would 
have been the folc perfons, to whom the allies would have made 
their court and paid their homage. 

'J'he parties pleaded their caufes either in perfon, or em- 
ployed advocates to do it fur them. The time allowed for the 
hearing wa& generally Axed, and a water clock, c.illed in Greek 
KM-^vf\pff regulated it:» duration. The decree was pa fled by 
plurality of voices ; ïhu! when the fuHraoes were cquaK the 
jud^^es inclined to thcJîdc of mercy, anJ accjuitted the ace u fed. 
It is remarkable that a friend wa^ not obliged to give evidence 
again A a friend* 

All the citizens, even the poorcfl, and fuch as had no edater, 
were admitted into the number a{ judges, provided chey hail 
attained the age of thirty^ and were known to be perfons of 
good morals. Whilft they fat in judgment, they held in their 
hands a kind of fcepter* which was the mark of iheir dignity, 
and laid it down when they withdrew. 

The judges falary was different at different times. They 
had at (irft only an obnlus a day, and afterwards three, wliere 
their fee remained fixed. It wa» but a fmall matter in itfcif, 
but became in time a very great charge to the publick, atid 
exhaufted the treafury wi»hf>ut much enriching particulars. We 
may judge of this frcim what is related in Arijl.tphane^'s comedy 
Tee IVaJps^ wherein that poet ridicules the paliion of the Atlic- 
oians for trying caufes, and their eager defire for the gnin 
artfing from it, which protracted and multiplied fuits to^ in- 
finity. 

In this comedy a young Athenian, who was to afl the part 
I hai'e meniioneJ, of turning the judges and trials of Athens 
into ridicule, from a Hate ot therevcnue> paid inro the publick 
teafury, finds their amount to be two thou land talents ^. He 
th«:n examines how much of that fum falls to the (hare of thn 
judges, with whom Athens was o« cr-run, at three obdli a head 
fer day. Tnis appears to be annually* including all of them, 
only an hundred and fifty talents ]. The calculation is cafy. 
The judges were puid only ten months in the year, the other 
two b 'ing employed in fellivals, when ail proceedings at law 
were prohibited. Now three oboli a day paid to fix thou land 
men, m«kes fifteen talents a month, and in confcquence one 
hundred and fifty in ten months. Accoiding to this calcuiaticn, 
the moil aifiduous judge gained only feventy-tive livrer (^;iV)^\)ix. 

* AUut zSo,OQoi/,,'fwF. I Ahtu 7000 i. /leWing. 
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thret gtitnean) a y«rar. *• VVhiit thin hecomcs of the rr 
** dcrnf the two thoufand lalt-ncA r*' cric« ihi* young Ath> 
'■ What»" Tcplifs hiA father» who wa) one of the jucl^cf.. 
" goc» to thok-— ^but let u& nt;t cxpc»fc the fhanic of At 
'* Ice lib always be for the people. " 'I'he young Athenia- 
cm to explain that the remainder went to fuch a» robb< 
publick treafiiry ; to the orator», who inceiTnntly flatten 
people ; and to thofc who were emj'loycd in the gover 
and ariny. I have extracted this remark fffym the wo 
Father Brumoi the jH'uit, with wliicli I ninll mike ver 
w!.en I come to (peuk of pubiick ih«w& aitd dramatick 
ftatations. 

S I c T . VIII. O/thi Jmpli/ijcws. 

THK fajnou9 council of the AmphMyons ii inw 
here, though not particular to the Atheniant, bu 
iiioD to all Greece» bccauCc it i» often mentioned in tK 
cian hiAory, and I do not know whether I fliall have a 
natural occafion to fncak of it. 

I'hc afl'cmbly of tne Amphiélyoni was In a manner ch< 
inff '>f A general aflenibly of the ftates of Greece. Th 
bliftimcnt of it is attributed to Amphiftyon, king of i 
and fon of Deucalion, who mvc them his name. Hii 
cip.'il view in the inAitution of thii coancili was to unite 
facred band of amity the feveral people of Greece ad 
into it, and to ohJif^e them by that union to underta 
defence of each other, and be mutually vi[;ilant for th 
pinefs and tranquillity of. their country. 'I he Amphi 
were alfo created to be the protestors of the oracle of D< 
and the guardian b of (he [»rodi{Mou% riches of th.-tt temph 
mifo to iidjudge the difference:» which might arife betwt 
Delphians, and thofc who came to conuilt the oracle, 
council was held at 'J hemiopyL-c, and fomrtimes at V. 
jtfelf. Jt aAenibled regularly twice a year, in the fpri 
Autumn» and moie freijuently when affairs reniiired. 

'i'he number of pe<i(/lc or citic* which hscl a right t 
thii» nAcmbly i^ notprecifely known, and v:iried, without 
At diiferent time». When the Laced a*nioni:in.'>, in order 
in it what decree'^ they thought fit, m ere f<ir excludi 
M'hcffalians» Argives, aud Thebanb ; {») ThemiAoclc*, 
fpeech he made to the AmphiStyoni to prevent that àvi',^ 
Ciiking efTcSt, fecm*» to iiifinuntc, that thrn.* were only oi 
ibirty cities at thai time which had thi» right. 

(?;} Plat, in TUoVUX. \. yxi\ 
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fiach city fent two deputies, and in confrquencc had two 
rotes in the council ; and that without dillinition, or tlic more 
powerful having any prerogative of honour or prc-emiiieiuc 
over inferior Hates in rcgarct to the fufiVage.s ; the liberty upon 
which ihefc people vamcd themielvcs/ rei^iring that every 
thiftjj ih^ul.l be equal amoniift them^ 

Tfie Amphiityons had full power to difcufs and determine 
finally in all differences which miijht arifo bePv\een the Air.- 
phiftyonick cities, and to fine the culpable i» iiich nianmr as 
they thought fit. They could employ not only the ri;^our i Ï 
the laws in the execution of their decrees, but even railc troops 
if it were r.eceffiiry, to C)mpel fuch as nbelled to fubmit tï 
them. The three facred wars undertaken by their order, «.f 
which I have ^oke cifewhcrey are an e\ident proof of tr>is 
power. 

Before they were inftalled into this body, fhey tot)k a very 

Ktnarkable oath, of which * iEfchines ha.^ preferved the foin. ; 

it rans to this ef{«A : " 1 fwear that I will never deflroy any 

*• of the cities honoured with the right of fitting in the Am- 

•* phîétyonick council, nor turn their running waters out Of 

•• their courfe either in times of war or peace : If any people 

" (hall mal;e fuch an attempt, I hereby engage to carry th> 

** war into their country, to demolifli their cities, towns, an<i 

^ viHageSf and to treat them in all things as the moll crucT 

'•• enemies. Moreover, if at any time, any peribn ftiall daro 

•* to be fo impious to ftenl and take away any of the ricli 

•• offerings, preferved in the temple cf Apollo at Dclphos, or 

** abet any others in committing that crime, either by aidinj; 

•* or only counfelling him therein, I will ufe my feet, hand>, 

•* voice, in a word, all my powers and faculties, to avenge 

** fuch facrilege." That oath was attended with the moil 

terrible imprecations and execrations, ** That if any or.e 

** infringe< any thing contained in the oath J have now taken, 

** whether private perfon, city, or people, may that perfon, 

** city, or people, be deemed accurfed ; and in that accepti- 

" tion, experience tlie whole vengeance of Apollo, Latona, 

*• Diana, and Minerva the fore-knovver. M..y their country 

" proiluce none of the fruits of the earth, and their women, 

•* inilèad of ireneratinjT children re:"cmhlin'' their fathers, brinir 

" forth nothing but monlters ; may their animals fliare in the 

" fame curie. May thv:fe facriii gious men lole all fui'ts at 

" law ; may they be conquered in war, have their houles dc- 

" mol.lhed, and be themlelve.'» and their children put to the 

** fword." 1 am not allonilhed, that after I'uch terrible ew- 

* JEi'chln, in Orat. f-i' «»r<i"|ofc»-i«. 
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|f.ij,;r inrrif*, tUr Ui'ly w,ii , iiiiJi f (..kri. \t/ litr (,Tt\t I (li the ArtV' 

iihiiiyoiii, flinuld )m. laniitl oji with To much iiidour 41. d hiiy* 

riir ii'lu'i/'fi if ail ii.itli W.I& (il L'rrut 1'iiji.r wiili ilir ttiicit'nfs; 
• • • 

;triil linw much inori- i(Y.**f'l oii^'lii lo lit' hail to it in ihc CJirj- j 

lti:iii V/</fht, whif h ynfriUa lt> lir)ic.Vr| fhut (ht violation cf it . 
fh.'ill lif |iiiiiirh(<i wiih ttriuttl V'tuwititi diiil yei how iniiiiV 
;ii(- ihi M- :iii.oti^'i| u-, who iiuiki- ii iriHc ol bual;iii£ ihiougn 
ihr HM'H foh mil o.ith*. ? 

'1 hi .iiiil.< rtiy oi ihr y\ii!(>hi^ty(!i'i?: h.'u) nlways l>frn of ^rrat 
wc'.i'hf inCfiiM*', hul it tic^^.tii to ilrc line rx(.i-r(liii^*Jy from ihtf ^ 
Jiioiix lit th':y C'iiiili-ftriiihd ui iiitmil )'hili|ft (if Muctdnu irilA 

thi:ir h nly. i''ii thai |'iiiiir« riij">'"K ^'V '^*''' >)t'''*i^^ <*11 their 
ri^hia and fitivih {'^r^, llnHi ki.rw ht'W to (rt himfrlf sitifiVr «11 
l.tw, uimI 10 ahufr im p<.wrj hi dti, ai» to iirrfitic liy |)fcixy Uilh 
111 ihit ii'luftifou'i ailniiLiy, aiiii in ihc I'ythiaii )*aiiicj: { of • 
^f.uh ^ainr. 'h' Atiijih-^lyiiti!: vvtiv juilj.'r6 and A go no the I iif ril - 
vinii«.' 'if tht'ir (-Ihc-. '1 iii. Drmolljicfmra rq.rûaihc'b hiin wilk ,' 
111 hia thud rhilijif'hki H hrii he Juti nul iitt^Ht fay» he, to he' ; 
nour Hi -witL la /oejrftre, la pmU nia fiLAVi^i» u frefiJt ei*0 j 
»j. Alt ndioiib, but ('m])h:itif al iciiii, and in ihe f|iini of the ! 
Cjrrciari hbeity, by whit h the Aihrniiin orator irnagra ihtf hub ' 
Aii'l uhjffX fubjcduiii til the i^reutrO lorda in I'hilip'ii court. 

if ijir rradcj drhfcii it (uitht'i kiiowlciI|;r o^ what relates 10 ' 
thr Ainiilii^.tyon*:, thr d i fïrn ati'^n^ ol Moniicur VHJoia U) WK/ 
W I '«iilnl't <i. in tlir Mrmoitii of the Acudrmy of HcWcn Lettreii 
nvhcicio ihii fubjra 11 tieatcd with glial exirni and eiudiiiimt 

Si. ( 'i . IX. 0/ t/te reveHUii nf /il hem, • 

THR revenues *, anording to the paflagi* of Ariftophdnei 
whî' li I hav'r litrd abovt*, and in ( onfirii ut net- a& ihry 
Aood ill ilic lime: of thr iVh)poiiiirli:in v/ar, unifunird to twO ' 
thouland l.ilriii", tli;it i-> t<i (ay, to fix inillioiiâ ol livr^b. 'I'hcy 
Will prin'ially iciliir.rd to four (j.rcii"!». 

I. '1 he (lilt ir.lauîi to ihr ftvriiurr, aiifing fiom agricuIturCi \ 
th'' f.ih' i'f v.intiV , ilir pioduic of minr-), und otliri fu ndh fif * 
a lil.'' iMtiiir. ;tji|)<-rtjiniiif', to the imbiick. Amongll thclii i 
lii.iy II'- iiiiludrif the iluiici iijion tlir iihjirirt ami exjiOit of 
innchindi'/rr, .md thr laxci Icvird U|jon ihr inhltbitaiil» cjf lllfi 
tjly, .r. vvrll naiivr». as fliangrri. 

'I iir hilint) ('t Ail.rii. oiltli inrnlioiih thr filver nunci of 
i..iiiiiiini» vhiih^vj- a iiifuiiit.iiii fitiialr bttwrrn thr I'ii^-uiU 
4hd C .<|< .'utiiktiii ; and tiiolê- of '1 hi ace, fi oiu whrnccr niuii/ 

|iciloiu 

(..^ Vol. 111. • 'i^ 
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rfons extracted immenfe riches. • Xenophon, in a ircatife 
crtin he (lates this matter at large» demon(lrate.s how much 
Ï publick might gain by induitrioufly working thefe mines, 
m the example of the many perlons they had enriched. 
I Hippoiiicus lett his mine:» and iix hundred (laves to an un* 
taker, who paid him an f oboius a day for each flave, clear 
all charges, which amounted in the while to a mina, about 
3 pounds five (hillings. Nicias, who was killed in Sicily, 
med out his mines and athoufand Haves in the fame manner, 
1 with the fame profit in proportion to that number. 

2. The i'econd fpecies of revenue were the contributions paid 
Î Athenians by the allies for the c('mmon expences or the 
r. At firft, under Ariftides, they amounted to only four 
ndred and iixty talents t* Pericles augmented them almofl 
hird, and raifed them to fix hundred, and feme time after 
sy were ran up to thirteen hundred. Taxes, which in the 
ginning were moderate and necefTary, became thus in a little 
le exceflive and exorbitant, notwithftanding all the pro- 
bations made the allies, and the moft folemn engagements to 
Î contrary. 

3. A third fort of revenue were the extraordinary capitation 
ces, levied upon the inhabitants of the country, as well na- 
es as ilrangers, in preffing occafions and emergencies of the 
te. 

^ The fines laid upon perfons by the judges for different 
idemeanors, were applied to the ufes of the publick, and 
d up in the treafury ; except the tenth part of them, which 
.s confecrated to Minerva, and a fifiieth to the other divi- 
des. 

The mod natural and legal application of thefe different 
renues of the republick, was in payin? the troops both by 
I and land, building and fitting out iieets^ keeping up and 
>airing the publick buildings, temples, walU, ports, and 
adels. But the greatell part of them, efpecially after Peri- 
rs's time, was miiapplied to unnecefTary ui'es, and often con- 
ned in frivolous expences ; games, feafls, and fhews, which 
ft immenfe fums, and were of no manner of utility to the 
xe. 

E 5 Sect. 



W Pa 

* De ration, redituiim. 

y Six cMi madt ' a drachma^ cue 

wired dracbmas a mina, and fixty 



• 9»5- 

mina a tdknt, 

X A taknt vat worth m thoujand 
crowns» 
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Sfct. X. Of the fttucathfi of the youth» 

IPLACK this Article umlrr ilif head of government, lic- 
cnuftf ill! celebrated lcj« ilia tors hiivc witlt rcaloii bclie\'ed, 
that the education ol' vnuth wns an efTentinl part of it. 

The exercifcb th:it (eiteJ for the ft>rmlBg of cither the bodies 
cu* minds of the youn|r Atht-nians (and nn much may be faid 
of almoil all the people of (ircecr) were dancing, mufick, 
kuntiu^;» fencing, riding, polite learning, and philofophv. It 
may be obrervucTthat 1 ipvak generally, and treat very lli^htly 

ihei'e fevcral articles. 

■ 

I • DiiHiiftfr, ^Injli It 

Trancing is one of the e\eTcire.s of the body, cnliîvutnl bf 
the Greeks with grent atteniioiv. It made a part of what the 
ancients called iht iwyfHiwJiuky di\ided, aecoiding to * Pinto, 
into two kinds, the Oi-ihrjitiei^ which takes its n; me from the 
dunce, and the Palwjiiiik |, fo e.alk'cl from a (îreck word which 
fignifies iirejilÎMg, The cxerc:ile.^ of the l:ita-rkiiul principidly 
rond need to form the body for the fatigue» ol war, navigation» 
agriculture^ and the other ufcs of ioviecy. 

J)ancin{; had another end, and taiigiit fuuh rule5 of motioHr 
» were nioft proper to render the rtiape free and eafy ; ^) give 
the body a ju(l proportion, and the whole perfon an niicon- 
itrained, nohlc, and {graceful air ; in a woiil, an fxtirnal po- 
litcnel^, if we may be allowed to ufe that expreilion, wtiic^ 
never fails to prejudice people in favour uf thofc who have 
been r>rmeil to it ea'ly. 

Muilck wuk cultivated with no lefs application and fucccfn 
The aiteient.s afcribed \u)nderful cll'e(\h to it. They Inrlieved 
it very proper to calm the paillons, fotten the mannen», and 
rven humuni/.e |K-ople nsituially lavage and barbarous, (r) fen 
l\biu:i, a grave and feriou^ hiilorian, r.nd who is certainly 
worthy of nelicf, attribute» the extreme difference l)etween tuO 
people (>f Arcadia, the one initnitely beloved and efteemed ft)r , 
the elei'.aiue (»f their manners, their U'nevolent intlinatit)n?, 
humanity to Oianj^ery, and jdety to the rods ; the other, on 
the contrary, generally reproached and iiated for their ma- 
il;* ni'y, hrutjlity, and irreligion : Volybiu.^, 1 fay» ufcrilirs 
this tiilfercuce tu the Andy of muiick (1 mean, fays he, the 

Uui 
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^ue and noble xnufick) induflrioafly cultivated by the one, 
ind abrolutely negledcd by the other people. 

After this ic is not furprizing, that the Greeks cnnftdercd 
nuftck as an eHencial part in the educatiun of youth. * So- 
:rate:» himfelf, io a very advanced age, was not afhamed to 
earn to play upon mulical inllruments. Themi (lodes, how- 
ever othcrwife cfteemed, | was thought to be wanting in point 
>f merit, becaufe at an entertainment he could not touch the 
yrc like the rell of the company. || An ignorance in this 
cfpeft was deemed a defed of education ; on the contrary, a 
:apacity in it did honour to the greateA men. ^ Epaminondus 
vas praifed for dancing, and playing well upon the flute. We 
niy obft-rve in this place the different talles and genius of 
lations. The Romans were far from having the fame opinion 
vich the Greeks in regard to mufick and dancing, and fet no 
'alue upon them. It is very likely, the wifeft and mod know- 
ng amongft the latter, did not apply to them with any great 
nduftry; and Philip's exprefuon to his fon Alexander, who 
lad (hewn too much (kill in muiick at a feail, induces me to 
le of this opinion : Are you not ajhanud^ faid he, tû fing fi 

VfllP 

For the reil this efteem for dancing and mufick had its foun- 
iation. Both the one ^nd the other were employed in the 
Qoil auguft feafb and ceremonies of religion, to exprefs their 
acknowledgment to their gods with the greater force and dig- 
lity, for the favours they nad- vouchfafed to confer upon them. 
lh;ry had generally the greatell fhare in their feafts and enter- 
ainments, which feldom or ever began or ended, without 
bme odes being fung in honour of the vidors in the Olympick 
;ames, and on other the like occafions. I'hey had a p»rt alfo 
n war ; and we know, that the Lacedaemonians marched to 
»attle dancing, and to the found of flutes, (d) Plato, the 
noft' grave philoibpher of antiquity, confidered both thefe arts» 
lot as fimple amufements, but as they had a great fhare in the 
leremonies of religion, and military exercifes. Hence we fee 
dm very intent, in his books of laws, to prefcribe rules upon 

£ 6 dancing 

\d) Dc leg. 1. vis. 



* Sorratet, jnm fenex Sn/litui lyra 
ion ?nibcA.-«.ba:. i^uintU. 1. i. c. lo. 

t Tbemiftoclc*, cum in cpuli'i re- 
uuHêt lyraiTj habitus eft indo^tior. 
'if. Tufc. ^Uéep. 1. i. n. 4. 

11 Sûmxnam cradi'.ioncm Cnrci 
iLim icnfcbant in nervorum vucum- 
uc cantibu»— «lifcebanr^ueic/omncs j I frafât, %'U% Efam. 
ec çui ncfcicbât, (ktis excultus doc- J 



trina putahatur. JhiJ. 

^ In Ep.xminondx virtutibus com- 
memuratum cfT: faitafle eum ccin- 
mode, icicnrrrque tibiis cantillc*- 
Scilicet n(>n cadcm omnibus hoiic.^^ 
funt uTquc turpia, ftd omnia majoruoi 
iniHcutis juvli«.antuT» Corn. Nc|.« va 
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d.incin(7 and inufick, unJ to krcp tlicni \i^Ichio the bounds cf 
utility aiiil ilccoiurn. 

'1 lu y did not continue lonp iv'tliin thcfc rrdriflions. The 
licence of the Circci.in ll.igc, on which dancing was in the 
liighcd vo}.Mic, and in a manner proilitutcd to buttbons nnd the 
inc ft coiiteniptible people, uht) made no other ufc of ic» than 
to liiggcil or fuppoit the moll vicious pallions^ this licence, 
I lay, f .on corrupted an art, which might bave been of fomt ! 
advuiitatM', had it been retaliated by Pluto*» opinion. N^ufidc , 
had a like deliiny ; and pet haps the corruption of this did not | 
a little contribute to the depra\iiip, and perverting of dancing. 
V^)luptuouriief> and fenfual ple.ifure were the (o\e arbiters con* I 
fultcd in the ufe.s made of hoih, and the theatre became a i 
fchonl of every kind of vice. 

(/) Plutarch, in l:imei)tin{> that the art of dancing was lb 
much fallen front the nu-rit which rendered it eflimablc to the ; 
great mm of aiiti(p?i(y, c!oe<< t.nt omit to obferve» that it was 
corrupted by a vicious kind of poetr), and a (oft eifeminate 
nufick, with which it wa.s i)) united, and which had t.-tkcQ 
place of the anc'ent poetry and mufick, that had loniething 
noble, majellick, and even ieii;;ious and heavenly in them* 
lie adds, tliat being made fublervient to low tailc and fen- 
fuality, by their aid, it exercilcd a kind of tyrannical power 
in the theatres, which were become the public k (choojs of 
criminal pallion:» and giofs vices, wherein no regard was had | 
to re.iion. 

The reader, without my obferving upon it to him, will 
make the .ipplic.itinn of this pallage of Plutarch to the fort of 
mniick uh'ch ni^'.rofle.s our theatres at this day, aid which, by 
its eflcjninate and wanton airs, has given the lall wound to the 
lilt le manly force and virtue that remained among us. Quin* 
t'lian defcribes the mufick o! his times in theie teim.s Cf)^^ j 
91, uc in J a tits iffrmiftfîtiiy kS imptidiris mf*Jis fruiim^ non t.t fard j 
/nifUMa, Ji quiii in nohii i>i) ilii rchori: manebnt^ tu^iidit* 

2. Of the oihiT txcvcifci of the tody. 

The young Athenian?;, and in jrcncral all the Greek?, were 
very intent upon forming themfclvci to all the exerciles of the 
btuly, and to ^o throuj-.h their IclTons regularly with the maftfrs 
C)f lite Pala-iir.e. They called the places allott(*d fer thefe 
exertitr?:, Pal.iltra or Ciymnalia ; which anfweis wry near to 
our academies. Plato, in his books of laws, after having 
lliiwn of what impoitancc it was in war to cultivate the hai:ds 

aiid 
(/) S/mpof. JL ix. qu, 15- f. 7i|S, (f) Quintil, Ui« r. i. 
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tnd feet, (/) that far from baniHimg from a wtU- regulated 
repiibliclc the profeflion of the Athlctiv, on the contrary, prizes 
ou^ht to be propofecl fir al] exercifes* that conduce to the im- 
provement of military virtue ; fuch are thofe which render the 
body more adlive, and fitter for the race ; more hard, robuft, 
and fupple, more capable of fupporting grent fatigues, and 
efPefling great enterpHzes. We muft remember, that there 
was no Athenian, who ought not to have bctn capable of hand- 
ling the oar in the largeft galHes. 1 he ctciy.cns ihrmfelves did 
this office, which was not kft to flaves and criminal:» as in thefe 
'days. They were all defined to the trade of war, and ohvn 
obliged to wear arms of iron from head to f(X>t of a great 
weight. For this reafon Plato, and all the ancients, looked 
upon the exerci(ês of the body as highly uicful, and even ab- 
folutely necelTary to the good of the publick, and therefore 
diis philofopher excludes only thole from them, who were in* 
capable of fervice in war. 

{Ù) There were alfo maffbrs, who taught the youth to ride, 
and to handle their arms or fence ; and others whofe buHncfs 
it was to indru^ ihcm in all that was nrcellary to be knowi^ 
in order to excel in the art military, and to become good com* 
manders. The whole fciencc of the latter confilled in what the 
ancients called the Tadlick, that u to fay, the art of drawing 
op troops in battle, and of making military evolutions, 'i^hat 
fcience was ufeful, but did not fumce. (/) Xenophon (hews its 
defeat, in producing a young man lately come from fuch a 
fchool, in which he imagined he had learnt every thing, though 
in reality he had only acquired a foolilh ellcem for himfelf, 
attended with perfcA ignorance. He gives him, by the mouth 
of Socrates, admirable precepts upon the buiinefs of a ibldicr, 
and very proper to form an excellent oilicer. 

Hunting was alfo confidered by the ancients as a fit exerciie 
for forming youth to the ftratagems and fatigues of war. It is 
for this reafon Xenophon, who was no lefs a great general than 
a great philofopher, (/f) did not think it below him to write a 
treatife exprefsly upon hunting, in which he defcends to the 
lowell particular ; and obfcrves upon the confiderable advan- 
tages confequential of it, from being inured to fuf}*er hunger, 
third, heat, cold, without being difcouraged either by the 
length of the courfe, the difficulty of the clifts and thickets, 
through which it is often necelfary to prefs, or the fmall fuccefs 
of the lone and painful fatigues, which they often undergo to 
no purpoie. He adds, that this innocent pleafure removes 

others 

(|) lib. vSii. de leg, p. 832, S3 3. (h) Plut, in LichibU» ^. \%i\« 

p) Meoaorab. L iii. p. 76 J, Sec, {k) De vcnatioutt 
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oihrr*> equally ftiumchil iiiul criminal ; and that .1 wife and mo- 
diraci' man wouKI not hcmi'vcr abaiiiifm himfclf fo much tn it 
a* ICI nt-j'.lfct ihr cartr of )m dnnwW'icU aH'ikirs. (/) The iatat 
author, ill thu L'yrnpavlin, frc'(|unitly praife^ hunting, which 
ht* look:. u]H)n .'IS n real cvrrcilc of war, and lliews, in the 
example at his young hero, the ^;ood ufc that may be made 
of it. 

y 0/ tie extrcijh of the mind. 

Athens, to fprak properly, was the fchool and abode of p(V 
lilt" U-aniinj;, arts and fciincrs. The ftudy of poeiy, rlocjucncff 
phiioiophy, and mathematicks, were rii {>reat vogue there, and 
nunh cuhiv.itc'd by the youth. 

riic younj* prtiplc wore A-ut fîrft U) learn grammar under 
mailer, x^ho tau;>hl tlicm regularly, and upon proper piin* 
ciph's, their own lan!*iia;>e ; by winch they attained a know- 
)eil;>c of ils whole hc.iuty, energy, number, and cadence, 
(w) llenee proceeded the uiiiverfal hue laile of Athens, where, 
as hiliory iiifurnu us, n fimple herb- woman diirihguiHied 1'hc- 
«phraiUis to be a Granger, horn the affectation of a finglc word 
in evpicMhni; hiiiili'if. And from ihi* fame caufc the oratrsrs 
weie ''/-eatly apptehenfive of letting fall the leall injudlciouâ 
ekpreiiinn, for tear of oflending fo refined and delicate nn ati- 
dirntc. It was very conitnon for the young people to get the 
trajH-diei repriMeiiicd upon ihr Ihigc by he.'irt. Wc have feen, 
thai afier tiie (left at ot the Athenians, before Syiacufe, many 
f>f them, wlu) had Ixren taken piifoners and made flavcs, fof't- 
i-ned their ilavery by reciting the works of Kuripides to their 
mallei.'., who, extremely d(!li^;hted with fii-arim^ fuch fubliine 
verle.'., treated them fruin thenceforth with kindnef^ and huma- 
nity. Till' c<mip<)iitii n:. of tlu' other poets h.id no dfiubt thé 
fame etb ^t : and IMiKarch tell^ us (hat Akibiade.s, whtn very 
vomits h.i\ ill)' eiitrred a (chool in which there was not an Homer, 
gave the mattei a l>ox on the ear us an ignorant fellow, (iv) and 
one wl.o flillionouied his piofellion. 

A . tor eloquence, it if. no wonder that it was particularly 
fbiilied a( Athens. It was that opined the way to Oie highefl 
ciMice', teifMied aiifobite in the afieuiblie.s, decided tlu* mod 
iiiiportant nfiairs of the iKitc, and gave ::ii almofl unlimiti'd 
power to ihole who had the taleui of fpeaking in an emincttt 
degree. 

This; therefore was the great employment of the young 
cici'/.cn» of Athens, efpecially of thole who afpiicd to the 

higlielt 

(/) Cyrrtp. I. i. p. ^, fi. * I. ii. p. ^z), fio. («) Ci«. in Brut. n. ijJt 

Qui/ytiJ, J, yjiJ, If i, riuli in Tgri^,. p, \jis f^^ lu iVUib. ^« i(j4. 
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ighcft employments. To the flucly of rhctorîck, ilicy annexed 
lat of philofophy : I comprize uiidel* the latter, all the fcit'nces». 
■hîch are either parts of, or relaie to, ir. The pcrfoiis, knoiMi- 
> anti<]uity under the name of fophill^ had acquired a great 
rputation at Athens, efpecially in tlie time of Socrates. I'lieic 
sichers, who were as prcfumptuous as avaricious, fct thcm« 
rives up for univeriàl icDolars. Their wliole art lay in philo« 
mhy and eloqoencer both of which they corrupted by tlic 
life tafte and wrong principles they iitlHlled into their dil'ciples. 
have obferved, in the life of Socrates, that philolbplier'9 
ndeavours and fuecefs in di (crediting them. 



CHAP. IL. 

ECT. J. Feopk of Greta in nil times very ni^nr/iÂe, i/jticiaif^ 

the Lacedécmoniam and jîthtnians* 

P^T O people of antiquity (I except the Romans) could 
[]^ difpute tlic gloiy of arms and military virtue with the 
ireeks. During the Trojan war Greece fignalized her valour 
Q battle, and acquired immortal fame by the bravery of the- 
aptains fhe iênt thither. This expedition was however, pro- 
perly fpeaking, no more than the cradle of her infant gkry j 
.nd the great exploits, by which (he dillinguilhed herfclf there^ 
rere only her firll eflays,. and apprcnticefhip in the art of war. 

There were in Greece at that time feveral fmall republicks^ 
leighbouK to one another by their fituatton, but extremely 
emote in their cuiloms, laws, charadVers, and particularly in 
heir interells. This différence of manners and ititcrcûs was 
L continual iburce and occnfion of divifxons amongil them.. 
Lvery city, little fatisiled with its own dominion, was lludious 
o aggrandize itfelf at the expence of its next neighbours^ 
iccoruing as they lay mod commodious for it. Hence all thefe 
ittle ftates, either out of ambition, and to e.^tend their con- 
jueils, or the necefilty of a jud defence, were always under 
(rms, and, by that continual exercife of war,, formed in the 
^niverfal people a martial fpisit, and an intrepidity of courage 
ivhich made them invincible in the field ; as appeared in the 
èquel, when the whole united forces of the Ball came to in« 
*^de Greecci and made her fcftfibk what (he was^ and of what 
apable. 
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Two cIcJcs diiliiiguiflicd thcmrilves above the reft, aPàd hfld i 
indirput.ibly ihc iiill rark ; thcfc were Sparta and Athens : In 
cnnfcaiiciicc of which thofc cities, either i'uccefllvt'ly or toge- 
ther, had the empire of Cîrcece, and maintained themfelves 
throii^ih a Umg feries of tii.ne in a power, which the foJe fupc- 
riority of merit, univerfully acknowledged lay all the other 
ft.ites, hud acquired them. This merit confifled principally in 
their militriry knowledge »nd martial viitiie; of which the/ 
had given the moil glorious prorfi in the war aeainil the Per- 
fians. TJiebe& difpuied this honour with them for fame yearf» 
by furprizing actions of valour, uhich had fcmething or pro- 
digy ill them ; but ihis wab but a fliort-liv'd blaze, which» 
after hi.vidg (hone out wiih exceeding fplendor, foon difap- 
pejred, and left tliat city in its origin::! obfcnrity. Sparta and 
Athen.s will therefore be the only objei^b of our refletliont ai 
to what relaus to war, and ue i!:al] join them together in order 
to he tlte better able to dillinguiih their charaders, as well itt 
i^ltat they reiemble, as in what they differ from, each other. 

Seot. II. O/vî;/// flfiJ caié/i of the *vidour ami wùHtary ^virtue ly 
IK huh the Lacedemonians and Atbeuiuns always dijlinguifiià 

tbtmjclva. 

AL L the laws of Sparta and inflitutioni of L/curgus fecm 

t.> have no other objcd than war, and tendvd folely to ! 

the making the fubjedj of that lepublick a body of foldierst ; 

All other employments, all other exercifes, were prohibited j 

amongll them. Arts, polite learning, fciences, trades, evctt : 

hufbandry itfelf, had no ihare in their applications, and feemed ! 

in their eyes unworthy of them. From ihcir earliell infancy j 

no other taile v\as infiilled into them but for arms ; and indeed ; 

the Spartan education was wonderfully well adapted to that • 

end. Togo barefoot, to lie hard, to ihift with little meat and ; 

drink, to fufFer heat and cold, to ex' rcife continual huntingi ; 

wreilling, running on foot and hcrfcbi:ck, to be inured to blovn • 

and wound'; fo as to vent neither complaint nor groan ; thefe j 

were the rudiments of the Spurtan youth with regard to war, { 

and enabled them one day to fupport all its fatigues, and to ; 

confront all its dangers. I 

The habit of obeying, contrafted from the moil early years, ' 
refpert for the magiftrates and eider'», a perfctt fubmifiion to 
the laws, from whi<.h no age nor condition was exempt, pre- 
pared them amazingly for military difcipline, which is in a 
jnanner the foul of war, and ù^a principle of fucccfs in all great 
enterprii&cs. 

Now 
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Now one of thclc laws was 10 conquer or die, and never to 
flirrender to the enemy. Lonidas with his ihr».c hundred Spar- 
tans wai an illuflrious example of this, and his intrepid va- 
lour, extolled in all ages with the highcll appîaufc-- and propol'cd 




to luch as quieted tlieir arms in bittle, confirmed the obù'rvunce 
bf ît^ and rendered it in a manner inviolable. The mothers 
recommended to their ions» when thcv iei out for the field, to 
leturn either witli, or upon their bucklers. '^I'hey did not weep 
for thofe who died with their arms in their hand.s but for thous 
whopreferved themfclves by flight. Can ^e be furprized, af^cr 
this» that a fmall body of fuch foldicrs, with fuch principle's* 
ihould put an innumerable army of Barbarians to a ftand f 

The Athenians were not bred up fo roughly as the people of 
Sparta, but had no lefs valour. The ta(le of the two people 
was Guite different in regard to education and employment ; 
but they attained the fame end» though by different meant. 
The Spartans knew only how to ufe their arms» and were no 
more than foldiers: But amongfl the Athenians (and we muft 
by as much of the other people of Greece) arts» trades, hufoan- 
dry» commerce and navigation» were held in honour» and 
thought no difgrace to any one. Thefe occupations were no 
obtlades to the valour and knowledge necefFary in war ; they 
difqualified none for rifing to the greatefl commands and the 
firft dignities of the republick. Plutarch obfcrves, tlut Solon» 
(êeing the territory c f Attica was barren, applied biinfelf lo 
turning the indullry of his citizens upo:: arts, trade» and com- 
merce» in order to fupply his country thereby with, what it 
wanted on the fide of fertility. This tile bcc»me one of the 
maxims of the government and fundamental bws of the llai<!» 
and perpetuated itielf amongil the people» but without lelTeuing 
in the leall their ardnr for war. 

I'he ancient glory of the nation, which had always diftin- 
guifheJ itfcif by militar)* bravery, was a powerful motive for 
not degenerating from the reputation of their anceftors. The 
famous battle of Marathon, whvrcin thev had fuilr.ined alone 
the îhock of tlie Barbarianh, and gained a fignal vi^oryo\cr 
them» infinitely heightened their courage; and the battie (if 
Salamin, in the fuccefs of which they had the greatell (hare» 
raifed them to the higheil pitch of glory, and rendered them 
capable of the greateli enterprize^. 

A noble emulation n(»t to give place in point of merit to 
Sparta» the rival of Athens» and a lively jeaYou^^' o^ x\i^\» 
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glory, which diiiiii(r thr war with cho IVrfian^ cmuninn 
uifhin tliir lioiiiul^, wvrc unothcr (Irong incentive t 
Aihnii.m-, who rvirv tluv m:iilc new cltort:; to exctl 
It hi", ;in(l rull;iiii thiir rrput.ition. 

f'ht' rcw.ml- ami hiHuiur.s gf.intrd \o thnfc who h.ii1 
f^iiilhcil thcmti-lxi's in UittU* ; thr nimunnent» ercctei) i 
inm y of the liti/i-n. wkd h.u) ilicd in (he lUftncc oj 
ioiinn y, the ti2iiri.il nraticnH publickly prunounceil in the 
fif the mull uiuuitt rt'lit'iouk ceictnnnies, tn render their 
immortal ; all t'onlpiri'd intiniteiy to etcriii/.c the vah 
Loth nations^ and particnlatly of'thr Athenians, and to 
lui titiidr a kind of law and indif'iH'n fable neceflity to ther 
(n) Atliens h:ul a I.iw by which it was orduincd, thai 
who h.'\d been maiinid in the wm*, Ihou-ld be maintained 
rxprnrt! of ihc pubViik. The fame grace was granted 
Wj, f.ithers and motllti^^, a.s well as the chifdren of liich wh 

™ fallen in battle and left dietr fauiiKes poor and not in a cor 

to fiibfifl themfel\T!i. 'J'hc republick» Irke a gf>od n 
11 :: {encrouily took rhem into her care» and with great reg 

: them fiipplied all the dutie.^ and procured all the relici 

!'»! «leplored. 

Thiit exalted the courage of the Athcniani, and rci 
their troops invincible, though not very numerous. 1 
battle of lMata:a, where the a«iny of the Barbarians, comnr 
hy Mardoniii'., ronfilled of no Irfs than three hundred th( 
men, and the iniiicd fnrcrs of thi- (»rc«"l;s of only fmc hi 
■nd eight thoulhnd two hundred mm. ilirn: were in the 
only ten thoiif.md l.accd.cnionians, of which one halt 
Spartans, that is to f.w, inhabitants of Sparta, and eight 
fand Athenian'.. It is tine, each Spartan brou;;lit will 
fevcn llelus, which m.ide in all thirty five thoufund 
but rhi'V were (i..i5'»:i- cvei reckoned as foldicn. 

Thi. Ihininj^ merit in point of martial valour, genera 
[ knowh' Igeil hv tlu' other liâtes and people, did n«»l (upp 

their mind', all lentim-ni» of envy inid jealoufy ; as ap 
onec in rel.iti«)n lo the Ine-'ila-m'Uiiins. Tlie allie-,, wh 
very much fupeiior to ihtni in number, vjiiiv in p.iin 
tliemfelvch fuhjei^leil t«> tin ir orth r, ;nul murmu-.ed .ig; 
>n fecret. A.'.eril.iu«., kinjj of Spait.i, v.itliout fcMning I 
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L-n:.-.s, and fo on,, thmugh the otiwr trîuies thoiiM rile up. '^ 
rill all (he uUicb did fi), and not one of' the* L-ii'i'd.Tmoni:iniy 
honi all trades were proliihiu-d. Ar.clilaus then tinitin,^,. 
ou fee,*' fuid he» '* how inany mon* iolilicrs Sp.'irta f'ur- 
i Hies» than all the rell of the allies togfihvr;*' thereby in ti- 
ng» tliat to be a good futdier it wns nccellary to be only n 
cr ; that trades diverted the artifan from applying hinileif 
lly to the profeifion of arms and the fcicnce of war» and 
ented his tuccccding fo well in it, as thofu who made iT 
r fole buûnefs sind exercife. But A^efilaus fpoke and a^cd 
lat manner from the prejudice of his opinion in favonr of 
Laced Asmonian education ; lT>r indeed cnofe, whom he wa» 
latâng coniîdered only as iimple anifans» had well demon» 
»d in the glorious viàorics they had obtained over the Pep- 
B» and even Spsirta itfelf» that tiiey were by no niean% in» 
sr to the Lacedamionians» entirely (bldicxs as they were^ 
a in viiour or milttary knowic^e. 

;T» III. Différent kind 9f troops ofnnhich the armies of the Lm», 
eedam9ttiMiu and Atbtnians were comfofid, 

r^HE armies both of Sparta and Athens were compofed tfS^ 
[ four foEts of troops I Citizens, allies», mercenaries, and 
'es. The foldiers were fometimes marked in the- hand, to 
tnguifh. them from the flaves» who had that character impreft 
m their foreh^d. Interpreters believe, thfit in allulic n t» 
i double manner of marking, it is faid in the Revelations», 
t all were obliged (») to receive the mark of the btaft in thfar 
ht handt or in their foreheads ; and that St. Paul hyii of him* 
', {p) I bear in wrji hoJy the marks of the Lord Jejiis. 
The citizens of Laceihemouiu were of two f()rt^, either thofe 
oinabiced Sparta itfclf, and w)io for that reafon were called 
ircaus, or thofe who 1-ived in the conntry. In l.yciirpus's 
e the Spartans amounted to nine thoufaiul, and tiic otiicrs 
hircy thouf'and. Thi^î nuuxbcr Icems to have been fonicwhat 
linilhed in the time of XmrKust as Demaracus, fpeaking to 
I of the Lacedaemonian troop.*;, computes only eit>ht thouI'anA 
iftans. The latter were the flower of the nation, and wc 
^ judge of the value they fet upon them, !)y the anxiety the 
ubiick expreffed for tiiree or four hundred, In-fieged by the 
lenians in the fmall ifland of Sphadteria, wiiere tluy were 
en prifoner:». The Lacedrcmonians generally fpaivd th& 
3ps of their country very much, and lint only a few of them 
) tlie armies. When a Lacedaemonian general was afkcd^ 
(♦) Rfv. xiii. t^, ^t) GaI. vv. i^, . 
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h» I'v nnnv Sp.irrim?! thrip *^a« in th^ jiriny ; he anf • ''ffll, < 
tt:.f/'v ,n un n,(fj'. r, tm ttfuf/r firt tnrmy. 'J'hcy frrvcd ihc Hi 
a* tticir own « «|>tiiri , iuui it was nrif till altei â length iil till 
tliat tlii'V Hi«'i\i«| pay from fhr ptihlirk. 

'I'iir YHÀ'.tW mml.rr of ihr tronp^ m th« two rrpablfci 
v.M«- «nnijolnJ «•! the W/Z/ri, whii wfrc paid by the citit* whk 
Irn th' 111. 

'1 In; ♦iiiei)^n froop'. in the p^y nf rhf repuMick, to the aid I 
l^hitli ill' y wcrr la'lifl in, wvtp rttird MtfnfMrifi, 

'1 lir ôpiirt.ins iiivcr nMiichrd withoiu iltl'its, And we hsi 
ff*!» that in the Uatilc oi I'lai.va every riiixcn h.id feven. ] d 
hot JH-Iicvc ll.is nuinhrr wa^ ftxed, nur do I well mmprehefl 
Un what lirvic.c tlicy wrre dcfigncd. It «would havt? bron vei 
ill p'iIm y lu iiiive put arms into the har<!^ fifrn great a numh 
rif lUvr., gertPriiljy iniKh dilf relented with their inaAer* harl 
triatii.ent «>f thcnip and who in cnnrcc]titncc had everv thînt I 
fear iwm them in a battle. Herodotus, however, in the p«(M| 
1 have recited fr»in hirn, r^prcfcnti them carrying arm» in tl 
&c!(l asliy.ht-Rinied foldierp. 

The infantry cni.rilled of two IcindR of foldiers. The 01 
were heavy- i'rnicd, and can if d f:rcai bucklers, lance», hil 
|>ilcr4 and fcyniitiiri. T)ie other were light- armed, that îi I 
f.iy, with bows niid dings. They v^crc commonly placed t 
the front nftlie battle, i>r npon the win^s n» a firll line to fhoc 
thiir arrow», and flin/. their javelins and Bpdcs at the enemy 
aod ulun ilicy had diKiinrf,ed« they re'itrd through the intcf 
v.. is brhmd tlic battalions as a Uxond lirsc, and continued thd 
vidlcy». 

(7) Tlïiirydidr-., in drCcribiniç the battle of Mantîn^a, dl 
vi'lrs ihc l.acr>l.rm(Miian troup»: in this niafiiirr. Thrre wrr 
icvcii frginirni<. nl Iniir c"iiipanii*s each, witiinut inci tiding ill 
^'| 'iii'i -, In tlir iMunbrr of fix hnndtcd ; th'^fc wnc h^rfcmcB 
ol \*li"in I ih.ill ((«nil jprak furthiT. The cnnip.iny confilled 
a't'iidiii); f.'i thf <iicik inliTpftri, if an hundr»'d and iwiiiy 
Ci(;liL nu'n, ami ua*< hib'lividi'tl tnt" four plat'uin*:, each 9 
liiiriy !\'.'» fiKii. ;•!» that a irptni<-nt ani"uiiicd in hve hiindn» 
aiid i-.vclvf men, and ihi; irvrn nt'xie tn^Mtlirr tlirrc tlmuUM 
fiv huii'^frd UvnUt ir .mil fnnr, I .iic I1 pKitncin had fnur IfMSI 
in frnn' .'lil v\yUl 111 drpth, fni \\y. t vv.i-; the uiual d^p'h of tk 
fill?», v^liii.h tlir otiiccif. mil hi fh.ir g*r aicor^inp, lookcaln'n. 

1 hr l.ai M.'a'ninj.i.in-i did ii'ii ai'iMially U'^m to ufc cavalrjf 
till ^l-cr th'* war wiih Mcfli'iir, wline ih< y pctrrived thri 
want nf it. (f) riiry r.iifi*d ihiir horlr prinopally in a (roil 
Ciiy uoi f.ir fioni i.ac'Hl.riiiun, called Ai/r» r, frcini wlirnce thcl 

trooj 
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»p« were.denomînaccii Seirites^ or SquirittS' i hey were ai- 
rs on the exiremity oi the Ufc \ving, uad ciii« waj tiîcir |x>ii 
right. 

uavairy ivaa ftill more rare amongft the Achenian"; : the fitu- 
on of Attica* broke wûh abundance of mouncaiiis, uas the 
Afe of this " It did not ainouot, after the war with the Per- 
ils» which was the dmc .when the pro rpcrity of Greece wa& at 
Khigheft. to more than three hundred huiie; but increafcd 
brwards to twelve hundred ; a ijnall body for fo poweit'ul a 
fabliok% . 

^Ihave already obferved, that amongft the ancients, as well 
pneks as Romans^ no mention is made of the iHrrup, which 
^cry furprizing« They threw thenifelve» nimbly on hoifebai;!^ 



•*r 



Corpora faliu 
} SuitjiciuntiH tquos.* JEvi, 1. xi. ver. 287. 

^ And with a leap fii fteady on the horfe* 

Naetimes the horfe, broke early to that kind of manage, 
Itald lloop down before, to give his maftcr the opportunity of 
iMnting with more eai'e ; 

r 

!' IiiJe iadinetuf foUum, fuhfiiffus et artnfs 
ft Demore^ imfltxis tratebat ^ jcanAci'e tirga 

Crura hui, Sil. itai. de tcjuo Cœlii Lqu. Rom. 

Aofe whom age er weakncu renilered heavy* made ufe of a 
Knrant in mounting on horfeback^ in .vhich they imitated the 
krilans, with wh >m it was the conunon cudom. Gracchus 
jhifed fine itones to be placed on each iiJe of the great roads of 
My at certain dillances from one another, to help traveller^ to 
|Kon horCwback without the aflidance of any body''. 

lam furprized that the Athenians, expert as thvy were in the 
tot of war, did not diftinguilh, that the cavalry v. as the moft 
Ifential part of an ;irmy, cfpc-cially in haitlts ; and that Ctme 
Iftheir generals did not turn their attention thut way, as 'i he- 
Wbcles did in regard to maritime aii'airs. Xenophon was well 

Îuble of rendering them a like ièrvicein relpec^ to the cavalry, 
ibe importance oi which he was perfectly apprized. He wrote 
^ treatifes upon this fubjeét ; one of which reg-rids ih * care it 
vneceflary to take of horfes, and how to undcrltand and break 
ttem ; 10 which he adds» the excrcife of the fquadron ; both well 
KMrth the reading of all thofe who profeA arm*», in the latter he 

dates 
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on to the niinibcr of forty in foine vcfTrls, were on< 
another. 'I'o lupport [his latl ouinion, innumerable 
arc citcil ftoin ancient authors, which feeni to leave no 
ot'iloubt ill it, and arc conlidcrably corroboraCed by the 
of Trajan, whieh rcprciënts thefe ranks one above : 
Father Montfaucon however avcn, that all the pci 
|;rcateft (kill in naval aflairs, whom he had confulc 
i'lared, that the thing conceived in that manner, fetmed 
utterly impoHil'Ir. But (ttch a way of reafbning is a wea 
againll the experience of fo many a^cs, confirmed by J 
auth tn. It is true, that in admitting thefc ranks of 
be difpofed perpendicularly cnc above another, it is t 
to comprehend huw they could be worked ; but in the 
and criremct of the column of Trajan, the lower ra 
pUced obliquely, ::nd asi it wercrifing by degrees. 

' in ancient times the (hips with lèverai ranks of oars w 
known : Thry nridc ufe of lonj^ (hips in which the 
ol'x^h.itever number they were, worked all upon the fan 
(a) Such uas the fleet which the Greeks fent againl 
Ic was compoi'ed of twelve hun-.lred fail, of which the ga 
Hœotia had each an hundred and twenty men, and t 
fhilodetes (i^ty; and this no doubt intends the great 
fiiKilleil vi'ii'els. '1 heir gallies had no decks, but wer 
likf common boat.^ ; which is llill pradilrd, f.iys Thui 
by the pirates, to preveiii their being fo Ibon dil'coven 
di fiance. 

{S) The Corinthians arc fa'd to have brcn the fir 
chan<>ed the form ot llilps, ami iniU'ad (if fnnple gal lies 
vedels with three rank, in orJer to add by the muiiipi 
oars to the fwiftneis and impetur.fity of their motir^n. 
city, advantageouily fttuaied In'tween two leas, lay v 
ommcrec, and l'er^'rd as a ll.iple f>r mcrchnndi/c. 
their example the inhabiiaiits c>f Corcyra, and ilie tyi 
Sicily, equipped alfo many pfnllies iif thr».-e benches, 
befor'* tite uar a^'ninfl the l'>rlîans. Ic vas iibout th 
time tne Arlicfuaiis, at the wunn inlbiices of Tl:em 
wbo forefavv the war which focn brr.kc out, built Ailps 
fume form, the whole deck not bring yet in u(e ; ar 
thenceforth they applied themfelvcs to naval alfairs with 
dible ardour and fucccfs. 

The beak nf the prow [roftrufn) was that part of the ^ 
wTiich moil ufe was made in fea-hghts. (r) Arillon of i 
prri'uadc d the Syracufans, when their city was l)efieged 
Atheniaiis, to make their prows lower and (horter; wh 

{a) Thucyd. I. i. p. 8. ^) TUuc^d, V/\, \;.\o* Vc^\i\s 
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ce gained them the vi^ory. For the prows of the Athenian 
iFels b-Jtns; very high and very %veak, their beaks llruck unly 
e parts above water, and for that reaion did little damage to 
e eneniy'5 Ihips ; wherea<i thi* Synicufans, uliofe prows were 
t>ng und low, and their Ua'cs level with the water, at a fingle 
owofcen funk the trircnit-a or the Athenian^. 
Two forts of people" fervevl on board thcfc gulliei. The ene 
sre employed in liwring and workii^.^^ the Uiip, who were the 
wers, rrmiges^ and the mariners, nautrr. The reft were ic;I- 
ers intended for the iight, and are meant in Greek by the 
ord i-TiCÀTAt. This diilinâion was not un:ierilood in the 
irly times, when the fame perfonr; rowed, fought, and did all 
«neceffary workof the (hip ; which was not wholly difu fed in 
.tter days. Fer (^) Thucydides, in defcribing the arrival of 
le Athenian fleet, at the fmall iHand of Spha^teria, okicriCt, 
lat only the rowers of the lowotl bench rem lined in the lliip^y 
nd chat therefl went on (hore wi.h their arms. 

I. The condition of the rowers was very hard and laborious. 
have already faid, that the rowers, ab well as mariner;,, were 
il citizens and freemen, and not lluvcs or llrangirs as in ihefe 
lys. The rovers were dillia;<u:lh;;d by their ûvoral Ilagtb. 
'he lower rank were callod Tlhdnmitte^ the middle Zi"n:.i\, 
id the highsil Thranitée. Thucydide.^ remarks, tliat the U.ur 
id greater pay than the reil, becaufe they wf;rked with longer 
id heavier oars than thofe of the lower benches. * h f-'.ms 
Lat the crew, in order to aflin concert, and with better cH'ecl, 
ere fometimes guided by the fingin'^ of a man, and fometin.es 
)r the (band of an inllrumcnt; and this grateful harmony 
rved not only to regulate the motion of tlicir oars, but to di- 
dnifli and (both the pains of their labour. 

It is a quellion amongil the learned, whether there was a man 
> -every oar in thefe great ihips, or feveral, as in the gallies of 
ie{e days. What Thucydides obicrves on the pay of the l^hra- 
itse, feems to implv that they worked iingle. For if others had 
kaivd the work with them, wherefore had they greater pay 
iven them than thofe who managed an oar alone, as the latter 
id as much, and perhaps more of the labour* than them ? 
%ther Montfaucon believes, that in the veffels of Ave ranks 
^re might be lèverai men to one oar. 

Vol. IV, F He 

(J) Thucyd. 1. iv. p. 275. 



* MuHcam natiin Ipfa videtur ad 
>lera ndos facilùs labores veluti mu- 
^ nobis dediiTc. Siquidem ct rr- 



natus pra-cunte aliqua iiicui:!.- \0r 
confpirat Ccvi rti-jm lingui •;■.<> n ij-.l- 
gatio quamiibei le ruvU tivo<\.\VA\i\^\\x; 



"get cantus horratur ; nee folunj in I foJatur, H^xni.U \. i, c, \o» 
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He who took care of the whole crew^ and commanded i 
f^flcl, was called fftfarr/rr«r/, and was the principal officer. T 
fécond was the pilot, gmbêrnator : his place was in the po( 
where he held the helm in his hand, and fteercd the veli 
His ikill confifted in knowing the coafts, ports» rocks» flioi 
and elpecially the winds and ftars ; for before the invention of I 
compafs, the pilot had nothing to dire£k him during the nij 
but the ilari. 

2. The foldicrs. who fought in the fliips» were armed aim 
in the fame manner with the land-forces. 

(f) The Athenians, at the battle of Salamin» had an hundi 
and fouHcore vcffels, and in each of them eighteen fighti 
xncn, four of whom were archers, and the rell heav^-arm 
troops. I'he officer who commanded theie foldicrs was call 
T^/MfAfx^, and the commander of the whole fieet» r<tvAfx< 

or Tf A7lt^^. 

We cannot exa£lly fay the number of ibldiers* marine, 
and rowers, that I'crved on board each fhip ; but it general 
amounted to two hundred, more or Icfs, as appears from H 
rodotus's elHmate of the Fcrfian fleet in the time of Xenn 
and in other places where he mentions that of the Greeks. 
mean here ti;e great veAels, the triremes, which were t 
fpccic's mod in ufe. 

The pay of thofe who ferved in thefe ihips varied very mm 
at different times. When young Cyrus arrived in Afia (/), 
wab unly three obeli, which was half a drachma, orfive-penct 
and the * treaty between the Perfians and Lucedxmonians w 
concluded upon this foot ; whtch gives reafon to believe, th 
the uf'ual pay was three oboli. Cyrus, at Lyfander's reque 
nddcd a fourth, which made iix-pence half-penny a day. {g) 
was often raifed to a ^\hole drachma, about ten-pence Frenc 
In the fleet htted out againil Sicily the Athenians gave 
drachma a day to the troops. The lum of fixty talents (h) 
which the people of Egcfta advanced the Athenians mondi 
for the maintaining of fixty (hips, (hews that the pay of e» 
vcifcl for a month amounted to a talent, that is to lay, to thr 
thouland livreb ; which fuppofes, that each (liip's compti 
confilled of two hundred men, each of whom received a dracho 
or ten-pence a day. As the uiHcers pay was higher, the r 
publick perhaps either furnifhed the overplus, or it was d 

. dua( 

(-) Plut, in ThemiiV. p. T19. (/) Xenoph.hift. 1. t. p. 44 

{■() 'l'hiuNil. 1. vi. p. 431. (b) Thiicyd. 1. vi. p. 415. 



Thii tr.aty flipulntttiy that the 
J*i'r{}an< J}:çulit Jtajf thirty mina a month 
Jhr^ihjli^, ^'/[ficl was ttilf a tgitnt \ 



thr nvholc amounted to three otsii a d 
/or e%'try man that fer%teJ on hoard% 
\ /ihiMt%«{^û feriing. 
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hiAed out of the total of the fum advanced for a vcflel» by 
ibating fomethiag in the pay of the private men. 

The fame may be faid ot the land troops as had been faid 
if the iêamen» cxcqpt that the horfe had double their pay. Ic 
ippean that the oidinarjr pay of the foot wat three oboli a day» 
ind that it wài angm^ted according to times and occafions. 
(f} Thimbron die Laoedannoniany when he inarched againft 
rifTapheniesy promifed a darick a month to each ibldier» two 
h» a captain, and four to the colonels. Now a darick a monti 
b fbnr oboli a day. Yonne Cyrus, to animate his troops, 
whom a too long march had dlrcouraged, inftcad of one darick» 
ynrniifed one and a half to each (bldier» which amounted to 
a drachpia, or ten-pence French a day. 

k may be a(ked how the Lacedaemonians, whofe iron coin» 
the only fpecies current amongft them, would go no where elfe» 
could maintain armies by Tea and land, and where they found 
money for their iubiiftance. It is not to be doubted, but 
fhey raifed it, as the Athenians did, by contributions from 
ftitiT allies, and ftill more from the cities to which they gave 
liberty and protection, or firom thofe chey had conouered irom 
ibeir enemies. Their fécond fund for pacing their fleet and 
armies was the aids they drew from the kmg of Perfia, as- we 
have feen on ieveral occsifions. 

Sect. V. Peculiar chara£î(tr «f the Jibeniant. 

t 

PLUTARCH fumiihes us with almoft all the matter upoit 
this head. Ei'ery body knows how well he focceeds in 
Copying nature in his portraits, and how proper a perfon he 
;!was to trace the charaéler of a people, who& genius and man* 
BCTi he had ftudied with fo profound an attention. 

{k) " L * The people of Athens/' fays Plutarch, " were 
" eaiily provoked to anger, and as eaiily induced to refume 
** their ^ntiments of benevolence and compaflion.'* Uiftory 
iiippliei us with an infinity of examples ot this kind. The 
fetttence of death paiTed againft the inhabitants of Mitylene» 
and revoked the next day : The condemnation of the tea 
generals, and that of Socrates, both followed with an imme- 
diate repentance and the mo6 Hvelv grief. 

" 11. t They were better pleaied with penetrating, and al- 
** moil gueflinç an aiiair of themfelves, than to give thcmfelvea 
** leifure to be informed in it thoroughly, and in all its extent.'' 

K 2 Nothing 

(f) Xenopli. exped. Cyr, l.^iL {*) Plut, in prrcept. r«âp. gcr, p. 79^, 
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N'lfhing il mort furprîliiig iIiaii Him drcmtiAiiw^e In iH^ir 
cli.itiutrr, wliifh It il very hard tocttgicfivt, ■nil lrciii« «ImMI 
irirrciliMc. Artificeriv iiulbiincliBrn« ftiMtcni, Miirincr*^ Bre 
fvwtéWy II «lulli Heavy kind iif iieo|ik« aad %scry gftils in llbrîf 
ivtik>*)ni'ini i liiit ilic peqpl* cii Athcni «rert of • i|iiiic diA 
l«:j»iit turn. 'J'hcy hui n«iyraftlv m Mn|iiing pMntrncioOi ti- 
ijitry, hiuJ rvfui dnliirncy nf wM* I have almidy fArnripnad 
vfli.1t liappi*n<*d CO 'i'hvophralliii. * ffic «vat ciivapmiintt Iciaff' 
ibii'K *if 'in old woman «i Aihen« that fold hrrb* : ivvi Mf» 
/i/r.f«4'«»-, fai'l iht\ fêtt fhmll imvi if fir n^ Ufu lit nrav ftiangcff 
iur)>ri/.rii to f««c tiiiiilrIC trvnidd at a llf-anfp.rfi fv)io iia«l paM 
ftliti'iH Ini whole litr at Athcnii, and whif mciard htsilcif upoa 
cjicrlliii); nil ntlif r% in liic cle)>ancc ffif hit ian|^tta}:c« li »ii 
hiiwrvf-r honi chat Hie knew he tvat not of her country. Wf 
hAvc i.iiil« ih4t ihi! Athrnian fnldtcrt knew the ine pallamrf 
Kiiripi«l>-t èiy hcnrL 'J'hrie artihcrrt «nd (bldiert« from aniUfai 
at \\\v puliliik rlelilier.iticm^t wcie iNfidra vtrlcd in alfairt m < 
fliitr, .nid iitiilf-rilood rvcry thing at half a wofd. We NMff 
jiidpc of tkf« Imm ikr or^iicnt of l>cnioAlirnet« wbola iyb 
w«: If now M ardroL» brnrf, and Loncilr. 

** 111. I A4 they naturally inclined to rvJitve pttfont aft 
'• I'lw 'omlîtion iind mean circumllancet, lo they were Irmàé ■ 
" <onviil.ition« irafoncd with plcalaniryt aiid proper to pialtf 

•• |H'np|r |.iUj'Ji.*' 

(I) Ihey riHirtrd prrfon^ of a mran condition, beraufr ^'41 
fill h th'-y h ul n>>tiiin|; 10 ;ip|irrhriid in ny^nrd 10 ihfii hlicilfi 
anil (.iw in tlirni ihr fhatnMrr^ ttl rt|uaiity aihI ri inn h bail 
wiOi ilvmfrlvr'i. 'Ihry lo%-f:«l plrMlantry, untl Oirwid in iM 
ih'"/ writ- vini ; Uut Bifti iil»oiindin^r %• |th humanity nnH tminl' 
frmcr, who nnilf-iflofi.! r.ii)lrry« whu Mrrr nift ivone oi l^ifci 
tt^i''in''^ rH»r ovrr ilf-lictitr in |Miint I'f rr(|»r^f to lie paid l^iffk 
4;nr clnv whrn ihi- aih inlily wait fully huMu-fl, nnil ilir |>rf»plr 
km! Hliiioly ff:*i.rn liicir pl;ii«-« und ful doun, Clcvfh, ritff 
kiivttiff iiMilr ihf in WMit hi« coniiii|r a Rrr»it whilr, appfarrd II ' 
AafI Hi'h :i wirnlh cf Hnwrr« upon hi^ hr«fl, tinri itc-firrd ihl 
prnplf Iff ;iilifiorn tlifir (lrlilNr;iii'int to the nrxl il;iy. " M 
•' III (l.i>." («lîil hf, " I hAvr hn(iiifT«. I h^ivr Imn lairifîcîaf '* 
" In th<' yf'^^^t find nm !!• enirrtiiin (onir \\r»tnvrt', mv frimtfli '^ 
" Af lH}.^<it." '1 he Atlicni«ifif, fcltin^f up a tau^^h. roCr' and " 

hi^'ài 



• l" r»« 'M»" ; l«»«H'i* |«f«*»n» if» l-n 
•T iifii •! ' ':" ■! >i*f ' Hrfitti »h*i I»! 
»#',»•# f«', "• i< Ij ••ii'l (î« • ill», .«••|-"' 
«•!•! ilill • ■ it-'ly, '**''* f'* m-M'"!» ; 
tul ■ m^'i'Mr, 1» n'fii •ll-m'n Ir-lj-i'i' 
0g''«nin, «urn rti'iin .'^'Kt A*.litt.r,\ ,.^,. 



«•f fifi>t If» < |tM|ui-ir*iir. fir, «^ r»"* 
0.i»<. » I. 

f "W* •> «»• - t, . . ,| .1 ! .• • ••' 
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^ke up the aflêmbly. At Carthage, Aïoh a pleafiincry wouhi 
have coll any man his life*, that had prefumcd to vent it, aiul 
la take fuch a liberty with a * proud, haughty, jealous, morofo 
people, of a gentuc» avcrie Co comptacency^ and lefs inclined 
to humour. Upon another occalion the orator Stratoclc^, 
having inlbnned the people of a vklbpy,- and in confequence 
cauiedfacWfices to be offered, three days after news came of the 
àefeskt of the army. As the pedpie exprefTed their diicontene 
and re(èntment upon the falfe information, heafked (!heni, " of 
** what they had tt> complain, and what harm he had done 
** them, in making them pafs three days more agreeably thao 
" they would clfc have done ?" 

** IV. t They were pica fed with hearing themielves praiffd, 
** and could not U:ar to be railed at, or criticifed.*' The 
kail acqiraintance with Ariftophanes and Demollhenes will 
(hew, with what adJiefs and eû'etï ihcy employed praiics and 
oriticifm with* regard to this people of Athens. 

(m) When the republick enjoyed peace and tranquillity, f::ys 
the fame' Plutarch in another place, the A<lienian people di- 
verted themfclves with the orator^' who flattered them : Bur in 
important afRiirs, and ei|icr};encies of the (late, they bec&irte 
lenousy. and gave the preference to thcfe, whofe cuftom it had 
been to oppofe their unjull defines- ; fuch as Pericles, Phccion, 
and Demollhenes. 

•• v.- f They kept tfaofe wKo governed them in awe, and 
** ihewed their humanity- even to their enemies.*' 

The people of Athens made good ufe of the talents of thoTe 
who diiliogttiihed themfelves by their eloquence and prudence ; 
bat they were full of fufpicion, and kept themfelvcs alwavs on 
their guard againll their fupcriority of genius and ability: 
They took pleafure in retraining their courage, and leflening 
Uieir glory and reputation. I'his may be judged from the 
oftracifm,- which was inilituted only as a curb on thofe, whofe 
merit and popularity ran too high, and which (pared neither ' 
the greatcft nor the mod worthy perfons. The hatred of ty- 
ranny and tyrants» which was in a manner innate in the Athe- ' 
Qians» m^de them extremely jealous and npprehenfive for their 
liberty, with regard to thofe who governed. 

As CO what relates to their enemies, they did not treat them 
with rigour i they did not make an info!ent ufe of vidory, nor 
exercife any cruelty towards the vanquilhed. The amnefty 

F % decreed 

(m) Phit. in Phochn. p. 746. 
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decreed after the tyranny of the Thirty» fhews that they 
forget the injurici which had been done them. 

To thefe different charaélerifticks. which Plutarch un 
the fame pafl'age of his worka» ibme others may be addc 
irafted principally from the fame author. 

VI. It was from this * fund of humanity and benevi 
cf which 1 have now fpoke, and which was natural 
Athenians, that they were fo attentive to the rules of 
TiCls, and fo delicate in point of juU behaviour ; qualiti 
would not expeA to find among the common peoole. 
xhe war againft Philip of Macedon, having intercepted 
his couriers, they read all the letters he carried, except 
Olympias his wife, which they returned fealed up as 
opened, out of regard to conjugal love and fecrecy, th 
€4' which are facred, and ought to be refpefted even ai 
«nemics. The fame Athenians having decreed, that s 
fearch ihould be made after the prefents dillributed bv Hs 
amongti the orators, would not fuffer the houie of Cz 
who was lately married, to be vlfited, out of refpefl i 
bride, not long brought home. Such behaviour is no 
common, and upon like occaiîons people do not (land 
upon forms and politenefs. 

VII. The taile of the Athenians fer all arts and fciei 
too well known to require dwelling long upon it in this 
Befides which, I (hall have occafion to fpeak of it witl 
extent elfewhere. But we cannot fee without admira^ 
people compoied for the moft part, as 1 have faid bcft 
artilans» hufbandmen, foldiers, and mariners, carry di 
of tafte in every kind to fo high a degree of perfeAion, 
ieems the peculiar attribute of a more exalted condition 

( noble education. 

H Vlli. It is no lefs wonderful, that this people I (houh 

{ fuch great views, and rofe fo high in their pretentions. 

jl war Alcibiadcs made them undertake, filled with vail p 

and unbounded hopes, they did not confine themfelves 
taking of Syracufe, or the conqueft of Sicily, but had a 
added Italy, Peloponnefus, Libya, the Carthaginian gate: 

Î the empire of the fea to the Pillars' of Hercules. Their 

prize failed, but they had formed it i and the taking of 
cufe, which feemed no great difficulty, might have ei 
them to put it in execution. 

IX. 

(») Plut. în Deraetr. p. 898. 

t Mh* ff't^h t^i*»^ •>•?*▼•, Plut, ' 
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IX. The fame people, fo great, and, one may fay. To haughty 
in their projects, had nothing of that charaflcr in other refpcits* 
in what regarded the expence of the tabic, drefs, furniture, 
private buildingSt and,- in a vvord, private life, they were 
frugal, fimple, modeft, and poor ; .but fumptuoua and map^ni- 
ficent in all things publick, and capable of doing honour to 
the ftate^ Their viâorîes, conqueil», wealth, and continual 
communication with the people of Afia minor, introduced 
neither luxury, gluttony, pomp, nor vain profufion amoncil 
them. (0) Xenophon obferves, that a citizen could not T>e 
diftinguiihai from a flave by his drefs. The richell inliabitants, 
and uie moft famous generals 9 were not afhamcd to go to 
market themfelves. 

It was very glorious for Athens to have produced and formed 
fo many excelfent perfons in the arts of war and oovernmciit | 
in philofbphy, eloquence, poefy, painting, fculpturc, and ar- 
chitecture : Of having furnifhed alone more grout men in ciery 
kind than any other city of the world ; if [H:rh:ipb we except Kcme, 
which ^ had imbibed learning and i\ru (rem her, and kiijw 
how to apply her lefTons to the beii advantage ; of having been 
in fome ibrt the fchool, and tutor of almoll the whole univer'.e ; 
of having fervcd, and flill continuing to fcrve, as the model 
for nations, which pique theml'elves moft upon the excellency 
of taile ; in a word, of having taught the language, and pre- 
fcribed the laws of all that regards the talents and produdlions 
of the mihd. The part of this hiftory, wherein 1 (hall treat 
the fciences and learned men, that rendered Greece illuilrious, 
with the arts alto and thofe who excelled in them, will fet this 
in a clear li^ht. 

X. 1 (hall conclude this defcription of the Athenians with 
one more attribute, which cannot be denied them, and appears 
evidently in all their adions and enterprizes ; and that is, their 
ardent love of liberty. This was their darling palTion and great 
principle of policy. We fee them, from the commencement 
of the war with the Perfians, facrifice every thing to the liberty 
of Greece. They abandoned, without the Icaft regret, their 
lands, ellates, city, and houfes, and remove to their (liips ia 
Drder to fight the common enemy, whofe view was to enllave 
them. What could be more glorious for Athens, than, when 
all the allies were trembling at the vail offers made her by the 

F 4 king 

(0) Dc Rep. Athen. p. 693, 
* Graecia capta fenim vi^urem ccptt, êe artcs 

Intulic agrclii Latio. Ilorat, Epifi» 1. 1. 2« 

Greece taken, took htffava^e n/i/Jcrs bfarftf 
And /(Jjfif*J rbjl.cà Latium xvith her attê^ 
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kiir '«f Pi'ffia, to anfwcr hi*. amhafTador by r^c m''.u:h ct 
(f) Ari. i '< '. that all the ^o)ii afi«i ri]\cr in the worici u«:* tva 
i. J' .Mr «t t«;u>pi.i!t» them to icjl their own, or the liberty ol 
Cifirt r It \wi' rrcni Inch fj;encruus fcntimenls that the .4i!iC' 
pi M lict ( iyKcinic the biiUa.'k of Greece, but prefrned 
t^'t • fi « f V.ui'. ^c, and all the weitern world, from the ii;vaiion 

Tnrtc ;..naf f^i^I'ie^ were mingled with g rest defects, cftra 
0,v v« •;♦ nvi..c r» :h"m, iac h a» we may ima^'jne in a iiuctii« 
:. i..i'. i./ii:, ii cr-Mtin:, c:ipr;cious people, as the Afticnians. 

Si LT. VI. C*^Kin*'n tktira^Ur of tht Luudmmonians and 

I(* AN N('T Tifîire giving a place here to what Mr. BoA 
'!.<•; f . , I ; .f. tl*«' thar.iCter of the I^.€cd.Tni<inians and 
A: tr.!..'! . 'J îc paCat»': i» li n;:, but will not appear ib^ stod 
i' .ii- t. ..; i. wanting to a perfect knowledge of the genial 

ot t xw :hr.c pt"plr. 

.\i..C':i^it nil ihe republicks of which Greece was compoicd» 
/\th''n« ai.d J^areua*7nnn were undoubtedly the principal. Nt 
p(<pk* c('ul<* have more wit than the Athenians, nor more Uiàà 
UuU' ti'.an the Laceû^cmonians. Athens affeéled plcafure; the 
i.acalamoinan way f'f liic wa.s hard and laborious, fioth loved 
gi'iry and liberty ; but the liberty of Athens tended to licenccf 
and contrruk'd by fevcte laws at Lacedaïmon, the more re* 
11 rained it was at home, the more ardent it was to extend itfetf 
in rule abroad. Athens was aJfo for reigning, but upoo 
another principle, in which intenft had a iharc with glory. 
Mcr citizens (•xc< lied in the art of navigation, and the fovc- 
rr i'lMy at fc.i had enriched her. To continue in the fole poA 
{\V''-'.\ of all commerce, there was nothing (he would not havo 
ri'iictoi to htr pfiwer ; and her riches, which infpired tfaii 
p.- '!(*!:, hipplicd hor with the means of gratifying it. Go the 
c i.ii'é-.ry, :;c Laccdamon money was in contempt. As ail the 
V.'M î.i.i'ai to nirikc the lat:cr a military rcf^uldick, the gkry 
f t .r.'ii. v^u'. tlie fole object that engroifed her citizens. From 
ÎÎ.'. !M (' !h;; naturally .'.Hc^trd dominion ; and the more (he waft 
:.t'..(' ictcrcii, the more fhe abandoned hcrfclf to ambition. 

I.ic'.i'..'mon, from her rcv'ular life, was Heady and detetini- 
îî.'t.' \'.\ luT mnvir.is and mrafiires. Athens was more livrl»' 
:in'l :K\Cy and the people too much mailers. Their I«w.^ end 
pî •! Ti phy l-ad indeed the m< ft happy eifVcls upcm fuch exiiti- 
J.ÎC i.fkXuxA parC5 a:, theirs, but reaion alone was not cnpabic (m* 

keep! I g 
(/} riuU in Aiiflid, ç, ^î.i^. 
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keeping then witkiQ due bounds. (^ ) A wife Athexiian, who 
knew admirà^y the genius of his country, informs us, that 
lear was aeccflvy to ihofe too aident and free fpiriis ; and that 
it was impoffiUe to goivern ihem, after the viâor>' at Salasûn 
' had removed iheir fears of the Perfians. 

Two things then ruined them» the glory of their great aâion^, 

'. and the fuppofed fecurity of their pieient condition. . The m«« 

- .giftrmtes were no longer heard, and as Periia was affliâed with 

: excciCve flavery» fo Athens» fays Plato, experienced all the 

. evils of cxceffive liberty. 

I'hele two great republicks, fo contrary in their manner* 

• and conduâ, interfered with each other in the deiign they had 

each formed of fubjeâing ail Greece; ib that they uere always 

cncndes. more from the contrariety of their xntcieftss than the 

iacompatibility of their humours. 

The Grecian citic» were againft fubgnitting to the dominion 

of either the one or the other i for, besides the defiie of pre* 

Caving their liberty, they found the empire of thoie two re« 

. pnblicks too grievous to bear. That of the Lacedaemonians 

was feFere. That people were obfervcd to have fomething 

^ «Imoft brutal in their changer, (r) A government too rigid» 

^ mad a life too labcrioust rendered their tempers too haughty, 

' -aflAeic, and imperious in power : Be(ides which they could 

.sever exped to live in pea^ under the influence of a city, 

yàùck being formed for war, could not fupport itfelf, but if 

cootinoiqg perpetually in arms. (/) So that the Lacedxmo- 

aians were capable of attaining to command, and all the world 

Mctt afraid they Ihouid do fi>. 

(r) The Athenians were naturally obliging and agreeable* 
Nothing was more delightful to behold than their city, ia 
which ieaib and^BMS were perpetual, where wit, liberty, and 
Ùt various paffions of men, daily exhibited .new objets: But 
the inequalinr of their conduô difguUed their allies, and uaj 
Afll more inuipportable to their own fabjeAs. It was impol^ 
fide for them not to experience the extravagance and caorice 
nf a Aattered people, that is to fay, according to Plato, k*me- 
thing moic dangerous than the fame exce/fes in a prince vitiated 
Jby natteiy. 

Thefe two dties did not permit Greece to continue in repoftw 
We have feen the Peloponnefian and other wars, which were 
always oeeaJBoned, or fomented, by thejealonfy of Lacedacmon 
and Athens» But the fame jealoulies which involved Greece 
in trottbkt, fupported it in fome meafure, and prevented its 

F 5 falling 

(f) PIrt. I. ÎÎÎ. de Leg. (r) Ariùot. Polit, h i, t, 4, l»^ XtA«i^« 

^fiv.LMMi. (/) PJit.dcRep.l,rUi. 
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falling into the dependence of either the one or the other o 

thotV n-publicks. IF 

The Pcrfmnf foon perceived this condition of Grefce« am 
accoidingly the whole myftcry of their politicks confifM i\ 
keeping up thoi'c jralouiies, and fomenting thofe diviftons 
Lacc'd.rmon, which was the moll ambiiious, was the firft tha 
p.-i\r them occnlion to enter into the quarrels of the Greeks 
rhcy engaged in them from the t'ole view of making them 
lei .cs maftrrs of the whc>le nation ; and induflrious to wesikn 
the ( jrccks hy their own nini.s, they waited only the opportunir 
to rrufh them all together. («) The fhites of Greece in thri 
wirs alrciidy regarded only the king of Perfia, whom thr 
called the (îreat King» or tJbe king^ by way of eminence, asi 
fhf y had already lieen of the number of his fubje^h. Rut i 
was im|K>irihlc that the ancient fpirit of (treece fhould no 
revive, when thry were upon the point of falling into flavcry 
9Lm\ the hands of t)ie Barbarians. 

The petty kings of Greece undertook to oppofe this gret 
>ing, and to ruin his empire, (x) With a fniall army, bu: 
i)red in the dilciplinc we have related, Agefilaus, king o 
S^parta, made the Perfians tremble in Afia minor, and fhewec 
It w.i^ not inipoflible to fubvert their power. The divifions oi 
f irrc'i" ;!lone put a ilop to his conquelh. The famous retreat 
of tlie icn th' lifand, who, after the death of young Cyrus, mach 
their way in a hoflile manner through the whole Perfian empit€| 
'nnd reti'ined inio their own country ; that action, i fay, d^ 
mon n rated to Greece more than ever, that their foldiery wti 
invincible, and lifperior to all oppofers ; and that only then 
"dornelHck divificM*. could fubjed them to an enemy too weak tfl 
Tefifl their Minted force. 

We ft) all fee, in the Pries of this hiflory, bv what methocfi 
Philip king ot Maeedon, talking ii!vanta',e of thefe divifionfi 
came at length, between uddrefs and force, to make himfcll 
littii irfs than the fovereii»n c>f Greece, and to oblige the whole 
nation to march under tiis colours againi) the common enemy* 
What he had only planned, his fon Alexander brought to per* 
fir^tion ; and (he%ved the wondering world, how much abilitv 
and valour avail again (I the moll numerous armies and the au}) 
farmidable preparations. 

\ft) Plut. 1. ui. dc k«. iiuvriit. Paaciyr. («} Pulyb. 1. UI. 
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ELDER AND YOUNGER. 

TYRANTS OF Syracuse. 

SYRACUSE had regained its liberty aboat fîxty yearr» 
fay the expalfion of the family of Gelon. The events 
which paiied in that intenral, except the isvaiioA of the 
Itheiiians» are of no great importanoe, and little known ; but 
hofe which Ibllow, are of a difièrent nature, and make amends 
or ûi€ chafm ; I mean the reigns of Dionyfius the father and 
bOf t3rrants of Syraèaiè ; the firft of whom governed thirty- 
light, and the * ocher twelve» in all fifty years. As this hiilory 
I entirely foreign to what paffed in Greece at the iianie time» 
fhall relate it in this place all togedutr and by itfelf ; obierving 
«ly» that the ârft twenty years of 'it» npon which I am now 
ntering» agree almoft in point of time with the loft twenty of 
hepreoeding volume. 

This htAory will prefent to onr view a feries of the mod 
diotts and horrid crimes* thongh it abounds at the fame ^rae 
fith inftniftion. When t on the one fide we behold a prince» 
be dechued enemy of liberty» jufticc and laws» ueading under 

F 6 his 

* J^tr bamng hetn a^eHèi fir StMtê* de confol, ad Marc, c. xs\L 
\art tàmm ttnyeart, be n-apended the Sanguiae humajio non Cantùm gatti- 
SrmÊty OMd ràgnêd tmo mr three yearu det, fed pafcitur \ fed lit fiippliciis 

% Erit Diooyfius ilUc tyraiuuis» omnium aetatuxn crudelitatem in£*tU 
bertâti% ju(Htiié> kgum exitium-— f abilem czplet« li% di Bcnt]^% \* n\Vv 
Jiot wet» aliot vgrherabit^ aJÙM ob T c« 19» 
mm êffimâm JnbcbU dctnuuarh I 
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his feet the moll facrcd rights of nature and religion» inflifUng 

the moft cruel torments upon his fubjeAi, ht heading (omcr 

burning other.s for a Hight word, delighting and fcading him- 

frlf wirh human blood» and gratifying iih favage inhumanity 

with the fuficrings and mifcries of every age and ccmditions 

I fay, when we behold fuch an ohjcfl, can we deny a truth, 

which the pa^;an world itfelf hath confcfled, and Plutarch takes 

occafion to obfervc in fpeaking of the tyrants of Sicily ; that 

God ia his anger gives fuch princes to a people, and makes 

ufe of the impiou:. and the wicked to punifli the guilty and the 

. criminal, (^n tiic other fide, when the fame prince, the dread 

and terror of Syracufe, is pcrpeftially anxious and trembling 

for his ov/n life,^ and, abandoned to remorfe and regret, can 

find no perfon in his whole Aaie, not even his wives or chif 

ciren, in whom he can confide ; who \iill not think with Tact* 

tii;i, * ^/ou/ It if trot -i^hicitt rea/oH the track rj' iLi/ticm has dt» 

tUottî^ that if the htttrts rJ' txrania could be Jfitr^ ive jhcuUfni 

them fern if: piecfs ndth m thanjrrd evils; it hi Kg art tan ^ thai 

tic htidy dofi not JiiJjW mrrc frrm-infliSiions and tot mint s ^ than ihi 

fnih'di of fuch ivriicba from i'.ar crimes^ crutflticjj and ihi «■ 

jufiiic end 'uicUmct of tb^ir pri.t^fdin^s% 

'J'he rendition oi' agoovl prince is quite different. He lom 
his people, and is beloved by th<.in, he enjoys a perfied tratr 
quiliity within himii-If, and lixis with hi.s fubjtdsas a fathl^ 
>vith hiâ children. The U{;h he knows that the fword of juflicç 
is in his hands, he appnjhcnds the ufc of it. He loves to tuit 
a due itd edge, and can never rcfolve to e\'ic]ence his power, but 
with extreme rchi^^ance, in the hiil extremity, and with all the 
forms and fanftion of the X laws. A tyrant punifhes only 
from caprice and paflion ; and believes, favs Plutarch upoq 
Dionysus, that he is not really § mailer, ana dees not a£l witi 
fuprcme authority, but as he fers himfdf above all laws, htt 
no other bkit his will and pleafure, and fees himleif obeyed 
implicitly. V/hcreas, continues the fame autlior, he that ul( 

(a 



* Nequr fruftra prjrfî.intlfîimus 
faj 'Cntia- fimnri* lolitus df, fi rcc'ii- 
duntui ;yrunn«ri!r\ ni.nlfi! jfolle af- 
7>i(.-i lanietus & idtu-. ; quaiido, ut 
«'jrjHira verucril-.u<î, ita fxvitia» libi- 
diiv , niali^ confu !i'. ;ininritis diUcc- 
TarcUir. Tacit. Annal. 1. vi. c. 6. 

\ Hîcc fft in rrtjxiina potcflate %-e- 
rîflima animi temferanth, non cuju- 
ditatj yllqua, nun u-ajcritntc hucndi; 



cr peril mio leniarc ; fed liebetaic ici» 

un iiu^tT.i ÎUÎ Quill intcrKAiflter 

tyr 'nn;itn & rrgcm (fpr/.ics cmm ipft 
ibrtuiix dc liccniin pur eil*) nifi qa<4~ 
tyruini in voluptate ll-eviunt, vagJ^ 
noil pi(; #..x cuulV.& naciliuic ? ^Vmc* 
de CItm. lib. i. c, 1 1. 

^ '^\^ «'n:*tr</Hi M^t-.Tir ilk mpxkll'"* 
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riches and authoricy, would be ibk*ly employed for the pi 
g<K)d, and apply in carncil tu the ic-eAablxflimciit of the J 
of Syracufe. 

This difcourfe was HAencd to with infiitite pleafurci 
fpccches arc, viliich Aattcr the natural propeiifity of ini 
to coni}>r::in of the ;;ovcrnnicnt, and wab followed wit 
uiiivcrfal r.pplaufc oi the people, who always giit thenri 
up blindly lo ihi'fe, wh(/ know how to deceive them und 
fpccious pretext of fcrving ihcii intereft. All the magii 
were dc^oi'al upon the fpct, sind others fubftituted m 
room, with Dionyfius at the bead of them. 

'ïh'ib wds (.nly the firfi Hep to the tyranny/ at which h 
Dot llop. The fucccfA of hu undertaking iufpired him 
rjCA' ccui.ige ;>nd confidence. lîc had ajfo in vieu' thi 
jlacing of the renerals cf ihe r.rmy, and to hnvt tKeir j 
traiisfeiad to liimfelf» I'he'dcfign was bold and dano 
and he applied to it witli addrelV. Before he attacked 
openly, he planted his batteries againft them at a did; 
caluDiniating them by hib emiilaties to thé people, and if 
no puin& to render them fufpe£led. He caufed it to be 
ptrei among A ihe populace, that thnfe commanders held 
intelliger.ce with the enemy ; that difguifcd couriers wer 
quent^ fe^n pafling and re-paAing ; and that it was not 
doubted, but iome confpiracy was on foot. He affcfled c 
fide not to fee thcfe leaders, nor to open hinifelf to them 
upon the affairs of the publick. He communicated no 
hii> deAgns to ihein ; as if he was apprehcnfive of rend 
Jiimfelf lufpe^ed by having any intercourfe or correfponi 
with them. Ferfuns of fenxe and &iii€cinmb.it were not at 
to Hitcovrr the tendency of thefc undermining arts ; nor 
they filent rpon the occaAcn : But the coxiMnon people, j 
diced in hib f.ivcur, iiicefiànily applauded and admired his 
and loolied upon him as the (ok protector and aATener of 
rights and l^bertie&-. 

Another fcheme, which he fet at work with his ufual adi 
y/'ds of vciy great fcrvice to him, and exceedingly promote 
deiign:^. There was a grent number of baniined perfons 
perleJ throughout Sicily, whom the faction of the nobili 
byracufe had expelled the city at diAeient times, and i 
diAerent pretences. He knew what an addition of Areng 
numerous a body cf citizens would be to him, whom grati 
to a bcnefadlor, and refentmcnt againA thofe who had ( 
fioued their bani (liment, the hope of retrieving their afl 
and of enriching thtmfelves out cf the fpoils of his enei 
rendered moft proper for the execution of his dcAgns, 

&tu< 
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rrtched unnlcerably to his perfon and intercll. He applied 
lerefbre carneiUy to obtain their recall. It was given out, that 
W2S neceflTary to raife a numerous body of troops lo oppoie 
le progreft of the Carthaginians, and ihe people were i:i great 
liti upoft-the expence» lo which new levies woisid amount. 
ionyous took the advantage of this fiivourable conju nature, 
sd the difpofitien of the publick. He rcprefcnted, that it 
as ridiculous to bring foreign troops ac a great cxpcnce from» 
aly and Peloponnefus, whîlft tliey might fupply ihcmfeives 
ith excellent fokiicrs,. without being at any cliarge at ail : 
hat there were numbers of Syracufans in- every paru i*£ Sicily. 
ho, notwith flan ding the ill treatment they hnii received, h:ia 
ways retained the hearts of citizens under the name and 
inditLon of exiks ; that they preferved a tcndx*r hfttction and 
violabW (Ideiity for their country, and hiid ch'ife rather to 
ander about Sicily without fupport or feitlement, than to take 
tfty io the armies of the enen>y, hjwevcr advanugeous the 
Fers to induce them to it had been. This difcourie of Dio- 
rfius had all the eifeA upon the people he could have wiihed* 
is colleagurs» who perceived plainly what he had in vicw^ 
*pe afraid to contradict him ; rightly judging, that their op- 
fition would not only prove ineffcdual, out incenfe the 
ople againft them, and even augment the reputation of Dio» 
fiu«s to whom it would leave the honour of recalling the 
ilea. Their return was therefore decreed» and they accordr 
gly came all to Syracuie without loiing time.. 
A deputation from Gela, a city in the dépendance of Syra-- 
fey arrived about the fame time, to demand that the garrifon 
[Hild be reiaforced. Dionyfius immediately marched thiiher 
th two tboufand foot, and four hundred horfe. He found 
e city in a great commotion, and divided inU) two £a£lions ^ 
le of the people, and the other of the rich and powerful! 
he latter having been tried in form, were condemned by the 
Fembly to die, and to have their eflates confifcated for the 
e of die publick. This confifcation was applied to pay off' 
re arrean, which had long been due to the former garrifon^ 
ttimanded by Dexippus the Lacedxmonian ; and Dionyduf 
lomUèd the troops he brought with him to Syracufe to double 
le pay they were to receive from the city. This was attach- 
ig ib many new creatures to himfelf. The inhabitants of 
Ida CicaiedT him with the higheft marks of honour, and fent 
cpoties to Sjrracuie, to return their thanks for the importauK 
ennee that city had done them in fending Dionyfius thither> 
laviiw endeavoured in vain to bring Dexippus into his mea- 
lies» Iw letumed with hi« troops to Syracufe, ^(vkk Vw\tv^ 
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which he had ft.-nt toGda, to jmn him, and ailhnbleci I 
parts fuiriîivL^, i-xileî, debtor», and criminals ; a train 
ol a tyrant. 

With liii.-. cfrort he returned to Syracufer AnM treml 
hii approach. The prcplc were ivj Kingrr in a condi 
on|K)ii! hi', undcrtukîn;:», or to diJpnic hi» aatkorinf 
city w.'i'. full ot forrign foidiers, and faw itfelfupon tw 
of being attacked by the C/arihaginiins. To (irengtln 
felf il.c M!''ir ill (yraii:iy, he tfl|iauièd the daugbtrr G 
mocniff*-., lilt inofl pijivfrful citi7."n of Syrarufe, and u 
cnniribiiU'd the inoit to the drfrnt of rhc Athenians, 
cave hi'i filU'i ill iiinrri:i^>e t(» I'olyxenns, brother-in- 
Hcrniiicr.it'**. He nftcrward*. fa mmunfilHnaflenibty, ii 
he rid hinilclf of Daphneiiit and Dcniarchna, who had L 
moll acûvL- in oppohnp hii ufurpaiiun. hi thi» manner 
fius, fp/ni a limptc nitury •'ind » ciiizeii ol tiir loweli claf 
biiiiû'lt ..b(''îutu Jurd and tyrant of the greatvil and ir.oA 
ciiy uf oiciiy. 

Stt T. FI. CxfiMoffoMt in SUily and at SyrMufi ogainfi I 
»ius. Ht fimlt mtans to éijptl them. To prfvrnt rt 
prnpitjrt to fUtatk the CartLnguiians* liii tvttntiirfjkl mf^ 
andjM^O'jt in mukiutr prepmraliont for the nvar, Plai 
to oyr/ic ft» liii intimacy andfriendjhip ^with DlON. 

(/O'PXiONysrUS had' a rude Ihock to experîeurc 
xJ l-e^innin^ of his ufiirpati'jn. Tiic L'aiiha 
having hrffged (m-U, he mnrrhed t> it.*, relief, and afi 
uni'iicccfstul cn<ieavour?. n^;;it lift the enemy, threw hinif 
the place, lie l)chavrd then: with little vigour, and 
fervice he did the inhabitants wa^ to mnk<i thrm nbandc 
city in the ni;>lit, and to cover their flight in perfon. 
fufpcdcd ot atlin^; in concert with the enemy, ami th 
becaufe they did nf)t piufuc him, and that he loft vei) 
bis foreign iol<rKrr.*>.. All the inhabitants who remained 
fuere butchered. Tliofe of C'amarina, to avoid th'* f»i 
followed their example,, nnd withdrew with all the eftei 
ronhl carry aw»y. The moving fight of aeed pcrfons, n 
youn|r virgins, and tender infants^ hurried on beyon 
llren^th, Itruch Dionyfius's troops with compaflion, \ 
ccnfed them, againfl the tyrant. Thofe he hsul raifed 
withdrew to their own country, and the Syracufan ( 
after h.iving mnde a vain attempt to kill him upon the 
from hi^ bising furrounded with hi^ foreigners, made fo 
and having entered Syracuie^ went di really to hit palace 

(i/) DwJ. 1. xVû, ^. XX7, ^^^•■ 
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/ plundered» uAng his wife ac the r:jnc tin:e with fo much 
ience and ill ufage, that (he dit.-d of it fooii afier. Drmy- 
9 who had forc(êe>i their deiîgn, ff)i]o\ved ihem c]ofe with 
jr an hundred licrle» and tour hundicd foot ; and having 
xhed almoil twenty leagues {t) with the utmoft expedition» 
irrived at midnight at one of the gates, which he fdund Ihuc 
inft him. He fee iire to it, and opened himfclf a pafTa^^e in 
t manner. The rxcheft of the citizens ran thither to diipuie 

entrance,. but were furrounded by the I'oldiers and aln.olt 
of them killed» Dionyfius haiing entered ihc city, put all 
;he iivord that came in his way, plundered the houfes of his 
niies, of whom he killed a great number, and forced the 

to leave Syracu(e. The next day in the mnrning the whole 
y of his troops arrived. The nnhappy fugitives of Gcia and 
narina, out of horror for the tyrant, retired to the Leon- 
:s. Imilcar having fent an herald to Syracufe, a treaty was 
iciuded as mentioned in the hillory of the Carthaginians. 
) By one of the articles it was (lipulated, that Syracufe 
uld continue under the government of Dionyfius ; which 
ifirmed all the fufpicions that had been conceived of him. 
is happened io the vear Darius Nothus died {^), 
't was then he facrinced every thing that gave him umbrage 
his repole and iecurity. He knew, that after having de- 
red the Syracufanb of all that was dear to them, he could not 

of incurring their extreme abhorrence; and the fear of 

miseries he had to exped in conicquence, increafed in the 
rpcr in proportion to their hatred uf him. He looked upon 
his new fulijecl^ as fo many enemies , and believed, that he 
Id only avoid the dangers which furrounded him on all 
iti^ and dogged liim in all places, by cutting oiF one part of 

people, to intimidate the other. He did not obfcrve, that 
lading the cruelty of executions to theoppnrifiao of the pub* 
L, he only muliiplied his enemies, and induced ihem, after 

lofs of their liberty, to preferre at leafi their lives by at- 
ipting upon hi«. 

[i) Dionyiius, who fbrefaw that the Svracu(kns would not 
I to cake the advantage of the repofe, m which the treaty 
eljr concluded with chc Carthaginians had left them, to 
empt the re-eftablifliment of their liberty, negleded nothing 

hifi fide in Support of his power. He fortified the part 

the eity, called the Ifle, which was before very llrong 
nn the nature of its fitaation, and might be defended 
f a moderate garrifcm* He furrounded it with good walls, 
ukcd at due dillances with high towers, and ieparated in 

(*) ^ooJhJta, (/) Vul t. {i) A. M. ^%oo. Aa«, yc. ^o^. 

(éj Dkkt, p. 23S, 241. 
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thic manner from the reft of the city. To thefe works he 
added A llrong citadel, to fcrve him for a retreat and refuse in 
cafe of accident, and caufcd a great number of (hops and pi- 
a/./as to be erected, capable of containing a coniiderable mul- 
titude of inhabitants. 

As to the lands, he chofe out the beft of them, which he 
bellowed upon his creatures and the oiKcers of his making» and 
dillributcd the rell in equal proportion amongft the citixen^and 
Jlranjiers, including the flave^, who had lK*en made free amongft 
the firlt. lie divided the huufesin the fame manner, referving 
thofc in the ille for fuch of the citizens as he could moll contidi 
in, and for his llrangers. 

After having taken thefe precautions for his fecurity, he 
began to think of fubjefling feveral free llaies of Sicily, whick 
had aided the Carthaginians, lie began with the ftegc of Her* 
bcfles. The Syracul'ans in his army, feeing their fword» ia 
their hands, thought it their duty to ufe them for the re-rûa- 
blilhnient of their liberty. At a time when they met in throngs 
to concert their meafures, one of the olHcers, who took upua 
him to reprove them on that account, was killed on the fj^ti 
and his death ferved as fignal for their revolt. I'hey fent im* 
Biediately to il^tna for the horfe, who had retired thither at thf 
iK'ginningof the revolution. Dionyfiu.s, alarmed at this motioni. 
railed the fiege, and nunrchcd directly to Syracufe, to keep itia 
obedience, 'riic revoltcrs followed him dole, and ha\ihg iVivid 
upon the fuburb Kpipoli.s, barred all communication with the 
country, 'i'hey received aid from their allies both by fea and 
LuuU and letting a price upon the tyrant'b head, promikd the 
freedom of the city to fuch of the Itrangers as Hiould abandea 
him. A great number came over to them ; whom they treated 
with the utmoll favour and humanity, 'i^hey made ihcif 
machines advance, and battered the walls of the ifle vigorouflVf 
without giviîf^Dionylius the leall n'fpitc. 

'i'he tyrant, finding himfelf reduced to extremities, aban- 
doucil bv the greatcll poft of the llrangers, and Ihut up on the 
fuie of the country, aliembled his friends to con lui t with thdnii 
rather by what kind of death he Oiould put a glorious period to , 
his carirr, than upon the means of faving himl'elf. They en- 
deavouri*d to infpire him with new courage, and were divided 
in their opiuit)ns ; but at lail the advice of Philiitux prevailcdi 
which w:u', that he Ihould by no means renounce the tyranny. 
Dyoniiius, tn gain time, fent deputies to the revolters, and liif" 
juanded pcrniiiliou to quit the place with his adherents, which 
was granted, and five lliips to tranfport hiu |)eople and efte^ls* 
He had however fent difpatches fecretly to the Cnpanian;, who , 
ganithiitd tlie places iu U\t \>oUcll\gi\ of (he Carthaj^iniansit I 
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Mtk offers of conûderable reward, if they would come to his 
reiief. 

The Syracufans. who, after the treaty, believed their bu- 
finely done, and the tyrant entirely defeated, had difarmed part 
of their troops, and the rell aéled with great indolence and little 
difcipline. The arrival of the Campanians, to the number of 
twelve hundred horfe, infinitely furprized and alarmed the city. 
After having beat fuch as difputed their paflaec, they opened 
themfelves a way to Dionyfius. At the fame time, three hun* 
àttd ibldiers more arrived to jiis alVillance : The face of things 
was then entirely altered, and terror and dejcdtion changed 
parties. Dionyfius, in a faily, drove them vigoroufly as far at 
chat part of the city called Neapolii. The iiaughter was not 
ver}' conûderable, becaufehe had given orders to fpare thofc that 
£ed. He caufed the dead to be interred, and gave thofe who 
lud retired to JEtno. to underilnnd, that they might return with 
entire fecurity. Many came to Syracule, but others did not 
ihinlc it advi(eable to confide in the faith of a tyrant. The 
Campanians were rewarded to their fatisfadlion, and Jifmifled. 

The Lacedaemonians at this time took fuch mealures in re- 
Bard to Syracufe, as were moil unworthy of the Spnrtan name. 
They had lately fubverted the liberty of Athens, and declared 
publickly in all the cities of their dépendance againil popular 
government. They deputed one of their citizens tu Syracufe, 
to exprcfs in appearance the part they took in the misfortunes 
tif that city, and to offer it their aid ; but in reality he was fent 
10 confirm Dionyfius in fupportin^ himfelf in the tyranny ; 
expecting, that from the increafe ot his power he would prove 
of great advantage and fupport to their own. 

Dionyfius faw, from what liad fo lately happened at Syracufe» 
what he was to expeÛ from the people for the future. Whilft 
ùkc inhabitants were employed abroad in harvell-work, he en- 
ured their houfes, and feized upon all the arms he could find. 
He afterwards indofed the citadel with an additional wall, 
itted out abundance of fhips, armed great numbers of ftrangcrs, 
%nd took all poifible meafures to fecure himfelf againil the dif- 
ifiê^on of the Syracufans. 

After having made this provifion for his fafety at home, he 
prepared to extend his conquefls abroad ; from whence he did 
ttoc only propofe the increafe of bis dominions and revenues, 
but the additional advantage of diverting his fubjefls from 
the fenic of their loil liberty, by turnmg their attention 
upon their ancient and always abhorred enemy» and by em- 
|»loying them in lofty projeètâ, militar)' expeditions, and glo- 
kious exploits, to which the hopes of riche» vid çlwivdât 
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\h ere refitted by hU order; hccnufed alfo an hundred 
fhcds tu bccrcéU'd within the great port, each of them 
of containing two gallic», and an hundred and fifty mc 
rc])aired. 

The fight of fuch a fleet, built in fo fliort a time, a 
out with lo much nia^mificence, would have given i 
believe, that all Sicily had united its labours and rev 
accompli filing fo great a w«rk. On the other ftdc, I 
cif luch an incredible (|uantity of arms r.iwly made, wc 
inclined one to think, thaiDionvfiub had folely emploj 
fell in providing them, and had exhaufled his treafun 
C'xpcnce. They confifled of one hundred and forty i 
ihicld:», and as many helmets and fwords ; and up\ 
fourteen thoufand cuirafl'es, finiflied with all the art 
prance ima;*inable. They were intended for the horfc, 
tribunes and centurions^ of the foot, and for the forcigi 
who had the guard of his pcrfon. Darts, arrows, an 
weie innumerable, and engines and machines of war 
portion to the reft of the preparations. 

The fleet wa» to be manned by an equal number of 
and flranger.*'. Dyonifius did not think of raiAng troon 
hi*> fircpaiation:* were compleat. Syracufe and tne citr 
cic|)('n(l:'nce fupplii-d him with pait of his forces. Ma 
from Circixe, cfpecially fiom Sparta. The confîder.ibh 
«jflV'icil brought (uKiier^ in crowds from all parts to li 
lei vice. 

lie omitted mnc of the precautions necefl'aiy to th( 
cf hi:, cnterpii/e ; the importance as well as difhculty o 
\/a!> well known to him. lie was not ignorant that evci 
de]>ends upon the /cal and .iffc^'lion oi the troops for t 
ncial, and applied himfeli' particulaily to the p.aining 
lu arts, not ol his own fubjc^ts only, but of all the inh 
of .Sicily, and fucceedcd \u it to a wonder. He had 
changed his behaxioiir for fi>nic time. KiidiicCs, c 
clemency, a difpofuion to do good, and an infinuatii 
placent y lor all the woiKl, had taken place of that haug 
uiijieriouu air, atid inluinianiiy of temper, \.hich had r 
him fo odious, lie was fo eiiliiely allcrcd, that he < 
fieni to Ix: the (inic man. 

Whilll li'.' was hailciiing his pieparations for the w 
npplyin;; to the attainnieni t'f his ful/jiA^ts .'ifjei^tif.ns, h( 
UiiCil an alii.'Mice with llit* two |-iOweiiul cities, Rhcgiu 
Mefliiia, which were capable ol diic onceriinj» his j»ie.'it 
by a formidable diverficjn. 'I'iie h ague formed by thol 
/c/jiy time bcfi/ic, thouji without any eiicilt, gave hin 
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TmeG. He therefore thought it necefTary to make fi^re of 
f of them both. He p relented the inhabitants of Mcflina 

a confiderable quantity of land, which was fituate in 

neighbourhood, and lay very commodioufly for them. 
give the people of Rhenum an inflance of his efteem 

regard for them, he lent ambafladors to deiire that 
would give him one of their citizens in marriage. He 
loft his firft wife in the popular commotion, as beforo 
!d. 

tonifias, fenfible that nothing ellabliflies a throne more 
:ually than the profpeû of a fucceilbr, who may enter into 
tme defigns, have the fame interefts, pnrfue the fame plan, 
sbferve the fame maxims of government, took the oppor- 
y of the prefent tranquillity of his affairs, to contraa a 
le marriage, in order to have a fucceffor, to whom he 
t transfer the fovereignty, which had coft him fo many 
; and dangers to acquire. 

le people of Rhegium, to whomDIonyfîus had firft applied, 
ig called a counfel to take his demand into confideration, 
: to a refolution not to contrafl any alliance with a tyrant ; 
nr their final anfwer returned, that they had only the hang* 
s daughter to give him. The raillery was home and cut 
We ihall fee in the fequel how dear that city paid for 
jeft. 
ifi Locrians, to whom Dionyilus fent the fame ambafTa- 

did not (hew themfelves fo difficult and delicate, but fent 
Doris for a wife, who was the daughter of one of their 
illufbious citizens. He caufed her to be brought from 
s in a galley with five benches of rowers of extraordinary 
kificence. and (hining on all fides with gold and filver. He 
led, at the fame time, Ariftomache, daughter of Hippari* 
the moft confiderable and powerful of the Syracufan citi- 

and fiftcr of Dion, of whom much will be faid hereafter. 
vas brought to his palace in a chariot drawn by four white 
5, which was then a angular mark of diftin6lion. The 
ads of both were celebrated the fame day with univerfal re- 
igs throughout the whole city, and was attended with 

and prefents of incredible magnificence. 

was contrary to the manners and univerfal cuftom of the 

m nations from all antiquity that he efpoufed two wives at 

; taking in this, as in every thing elfe, the liberty aiTumed 

ranti offetting themfelves above all laws. 

onyfius feemed to have an equal afit:£lion for the two 

, without giving the preference to cither, to remove ^W. 

of jealoufy and difcord. The people of Syracuttuçoncà, 
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ihiit hr prefrrrrd hi» own a>iintr/'Woinftn to the ftr«nffr t bai 
thi! Ittiirr hud ihc gcioil fortttiii: to hring her hulhfUicT the firii 
(on, which iup|H>riC(J him not a little «gAinil the Cftbah iind »• 
tri|;ucHfif the tiyracufiiii*. Ariflomachc wai n loii^ time with 
ciuc any fytnptfim« of child» bearing ; ihotigh Dyonifiut defiiM 
io rarncftly to have ifl'ue by her, that he |»nt hit I^ocrtAa'i 
mother to death ; accufing her of hindering ArilUimAclic ffMI 
concrivinf^ by withcrafi. 

Arillomachc'« hrothrr wa« the celrbrnted Dion» in vrcMXeU 
niAtioi) with iJionyiiu». He wan at lirll obliged for liii CMdii 
t(i hi» (iller's favour ; but aftrr dilkinguifhing hi* great caft* 
city in many inilanceo» hit own merit maile liim much belmrM 
and rq'.ardi:d Ivy the tyrant. Amongd the o|her mark» Oiù 
rylius gave him of hit confidence, he ordered hii treasurer» M 
iupply him, without farther order >, with whatever money In 
(hoiild demand, provided they informed him the fame day thi) 
paid it. 

l3ion had naturally a grrat and moft noble foul. An hapm 
accident had conduced to itifpire and confirm in him the im 
elevated frntinirntt. It wa5i a kind ol chance» or rather, ■ 
I'lutarch fa^», a peculiar piovidenrr, which ai difkance lai^ 
the founHatioi.ji of the Syiacufan lilieiiy, that brought Plafoi 
thr molk (flcliratrd nf philopher», to Syracufe. Dion hreanM 
hi. fiiciifi :ind riifcipir, uutl luiuW |>rc'at iiiiprrivcmriit» from kii 
Irfloii.i. : I'or though hir.ti^'hi up in » liixwrioiiA and voIupfuf'Ui 
cf'Uii, uhrrr the liipinnr yi.ui wu'. made to cont.n in pifafult 
■4tn\ iiia);;nif!(riif r, hr had no foonrr hraid tlie prrfrptoiOf Ul 
nr\/ niaili-r, and iuihilird a taHc of the philuinphy that inCili 
(Mtn virtur, than hi*: frail uan inflamed yMiïi t!.r h«ve ef if 
I'Litri, in one of hin Iritrrn, givci thift gjoric^ui ttHimrnyll 
hini ; that hr nrvrr inc-t with u yftuiig man, upon wh« m M 
diUdurfr^ made in vnut an împtrflion, or who had COACcivd 
hi. piiiKJplr'ï with fo much ardr<ur und vivacity. 

A» Dion wa-i yoi.ng and unr:x|ieiiencrrl, dhferving the fb 
«ility with which I'lituhjid chan^^ed hi« llffr and inclination 
hr imagined, with firnpliciey i ru»iigh, that the farm: rcafSni 
would havi: thr fainr rffr^l; upon ihi- mind of Dionyftus ; wà 
fioni that opiiiirm roiihl not rfll till he hhd prrvailed upon ih 
lyiuni to hr.ii, and (Oiivrrfe with him. Dionyfiut iOnfeiiUid 
iîiit lUt Ilia f,i tyrannie k pown had taken tooffrep a rwit intf 
hfari to |,r narlicacd Ironi ir. |r wa'* • like an indchhlr 4;f 
thai had p'-nrtiatiTfl 1,]^ innioll foul, from whence it was \m 
pofhhlc ever ir» efface it. 

'Ihnugl 
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) Though the ftay of Plato at the court made no alteration 
ionyfius, he perfevered in giving Dion the fame inilances 
is efteem and confidence, and even to iupport» without 
ig offence, the freedom with which he fpoke to him. Dio- 
lâ, ridiculing one day the government of Gelon, formerly 
of Syracttfe, and faying, in allufion to his name, that he 
been the laughiug-fioek (/) of Sicily, the whole court fell 
great admiration, and took no fmall pains in praifing the 
ntnefs and delicacy of the cosceit, infipid and flat as it 
and indeed as puns and quibble3 generally are. Dion 
it in a ferions fenfe, and was fo bold to rcprcfcnt to him, 
he was in the wrong to talk in that manner of a prince, 
fe wife and equitable conducl had been an excellent moJcl 
overnment, and given the Syracufan» a favourable opinion 
[lonarchical power. Yyu reign^ added he, and ka^ve been 
ed for Gt!ùn*s Jaki ; hut for your fnke^ no man nvill £*ver hi 
eJ after you» It was very much, that a tyrant ihould fuiFcr 
(elf to be talked to in fuch a manner with impunity. 

T. III. DiORYSius didaris ivar agamft tbi Carthaginianu 
arieus /utcefs of it, Syracuji n^ud'ti to extremities^ atiJjlon 
fter Jelivend» Nc'w commotions again ft Dionysxus. D'/oèt 
'' I M I L c A R , and afterwards of Mkqo, Unhappy fate of 
V city of Rhegium. 

)IONYSIUS feeing his great preparations were com- 
pleaty and that he was in a condition to take the field, 
iickly opened his defign to the Syracufans, in order to 
red them the more in the fuccefs of the cntcrprize, and 

them that it was againll the Carthaginians. He repre-< 
ed that people as the perpetual and inveterate enemy of the 
eks, and efpecially of thofe who inhabited Sicily ; that the 
rue» which had lately wafted Carthage, had made the op- 
Cunity favourable, which ought not to be neçleâed ; tlut 
people in fubjeétion to fo cruel a power, waited only the 
ai to declare againft it ; that it would be much for the glory 
>yraciife to reinftate the Grecian cities in their liberty, after 
ing fo long groaned under the yoke of the Barbarians ; that 
Icclarirtg war at prefent againft the Carthaginians, they only 
:eded them in doing fo for fome time ; il nee as foon as they 

retrieved their lodes, they would not fail to attack Syracuse 
n all their forces. 

The aflembly were unanlmoufly of the fame opinion. Their 
ient and natural hatred of the Barbarians \ ûvc\t 2kW^<&t 
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ikyi'.'inik ilicm for havin^^ ;;ivcn .Syiixufc a fnaficr ^ and the 
ih.'t with uttnu in ihcir hamii tlicy mif^lit finci foinc ficcaû 
r«*Miuiiii)r ihcir librity, iinitcci thcm in thrir fufTrtij^c^. 
%'.ar wat. rrfolvnl witlir>ut iiny op|.nrnionf and l)Cf;an that 
iii.'laiit. Thirr wcic, a% well iri ihc ciiy a» the poit, a 
iiiiiiibcr nf C'.inha}',ini:ifi'<, who, iipim ihc faith oi treatic' 
liiulcr ihc jiracc'f rxrtcid'cl irafiuk, aiid thought thciiifelv 
inutity. 'I hc pnpulnrr, i>y J)innyriiib''i authority, upoii 
ItnMkinjr up of thr aficrnbly» ran to their houfci aiid f 
|*!iiriiirrn) tlicir yinhl-., atid tariicd off thrir cifcAi. 'i'hcy 
v.iih ih" f.imc ttratincnt tiiniu^'houi ^>it.iIy ; to which n)U 
..ml ftinfr.i'K", were added» by way of icprifal for the i; 
«lu'-ltici coininittrd by the fJaibariana upon thofe they 
f)iu rn!, :'nd to fhcw them what they had to cxpeClf if 
i;;ii(!i!iird to make war with the Tame iiihumanity. 

Ainr thr. bh^ody rxccuuoii, J^ionyfiuft fent a letter bj 
l.'i.ili) to Larrha^^r, in which he fiirnificd, that the Syraci 
tl'-'.l.M'ul v/rr ay^wifiil the (JarihaginiauH, if they did not v 
til. I V tiii-ir ^Miif' 11'. frr^m all the (jrccian citic^ held by t 
III !i''i ily. 'I'hc iradiii|jr of ihia letter at firfl in the Icnaiet 
jil'rr.vaMl*: in ihc aficmbly of the pcufde. occafioiicd an une 
moij .dsini, :n the pelii.cnce hiul icdu'cd the city to a 
\n'ni\\,\v condition. IJov/cvtr, they wcie not dilfuaycd, 
jTf jiijrd for a vi^^oioii»: defence. 'Ihiy laifcd troop-: witli 
I 'ni'ill dili^'mcc, and linilcar ici out iinnicdiairlv to put 1 
U-if at thr'hrnd of the Carthap,lnian army in .SiiiJy. 

i)ionyfiV.'i on hi« fide loll no time, and toc^k the field \ 
liii ainiy, which daily irtCicafcd by the ai rival of new tio 
who (aine to join him from all parts. It amounted to i 
fc-ore thou/and f(if>t, and three thoirfand horfc. 'J he fleet ( 
filh-d of tuo hundred {^allies, and five hundred baik» la 
with provifiont:, and ma( hinei of war. lie opened the c 
pai^'^n with the fie^^e of Motya, a fortified town under the ( 
ihajMnianfi near mount Kryx, in a little ifland fonicthing n 
than a (juarirr of a Icaj^ur {m) from the continent, to whic 
w.r. joined by a fmul! neck of land, which the befic^ed im 
di.iti ly cut off, to prevent the approaches of the enemy on 

fuir. 

Dionynui havinfr left the care of the fie^^e to T«eptinut, < 
rrmirnanded the fleet, went with hi*, bind -forces to attack 
pi. (1*1 jn alliance with the Curtha^inian«i. 'Jcriified by 
:ippto..(li of f'l numrroun an ainiy, thry all furrendered ex( 
fivr, which were Ancyra, .S )lofl, («) l'alcimo, Segeila, 
ilnlella. The lafl two place» he befieged. 

Imi! 
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Ixnîlcar however, to make a divcfrfion, detached ten gallies 
of his fleety with orders to attack and furprize in the night rJl 
the veflels which remained in the pore of Syracufe. The com- 
mander of this expedition entered the port according to hi^ 
orders without refiilance» and after having funk a great part of 
the vefTels» which he found there, retired well fati^licd with t!ie 
fuccefs of his enterprize. 

Dionyiius, after having wafled the cncmy*â country, returncJ, 
and fat down with his whole army before Motya, and havin^r 
employed a great num(>er of hands in making dams and mok-^, 
he ^rein dated the nectc of land, and brought his engines to 
work on that fide. The place was attackeifand defended with 
the utmoft vigour. After the befiegers had paficd the breach, 
and entered the city, the befieged perfilled a great while iu 
defending themfelvcs with incrcdibic valour; fo that it w.i-- 
necelTary to purfue and drive them Fiom houfe to houic. The 
foldiers, enraged at foobllinate a defence, put all belbic tlr.ru 
10 the fword ; age, youth, women, children, nothing wa<; 
ipared, exxept thoie who had taken refuge in the temples. 
The town was abanduned to the ioldiers difcKtion ; Dionvfius 
bsing pleafed with an occafion of attaching the troops to his 
fervice by the alfuremeui and hope of gain. 

The Carthaginians made an extraordinary effort the ne-\t 
year» and raifed an army of three hundred thoufand foot, and 
ibar thoufand horfe. The Hcet under Mag<)*s command con- 
fifted of four hundred galties, and upwards of fix hundred 
^flels laden with provifions and engines of war. lanilcar bad 
{iven the captains of the fleet his orders fealed up, which were 
«ot to be opened till thev were out at fca. He had taken this 
pitcautiony that his dengns might be kept fecret, and to pre- 
Tént (pies from fending advices of them to Sicily. The ren- 
dezvous was at Palermo ; where the fleet arrived without much 
lofs in their paffage. Imilcaf took Eryx by treachery, and 
ibon after reduced Mt)tya to furrender. Meifma feemed to him 
ai place of importance; becaufe it might favour the landing of 
troops from Italy in Sicily, and bar the paffage of thofe that 
ihould come from Peloponnefus. After a long and vigorous 
defence it fell into his hands, and fome time after he entirely 
demolifhed it. 

Dionyfius, feeing his forces extremely inferior to the enemy, 
vetired to Syracufe. Almoft all the people of Sicily, who hated 
liim from the beginning, and were only reconciled to him in 
appearance and out of rcar, took this occafion to quit his party» 
and to join the Carthaginians. The tvrant levied new troops, 
and gave the ilaves their liberty, that they might ferv« on^bo^iLTd 
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the fleet. His army amounted to thirty thousand foot 
three thoufand horfc» and his fleet to an hundred and c 
gallics. With thelc forces he took the field, and removed i 
ci{*hteen leagues from Syracufc. Imilcar advanced perpei 
with his land-army» followed by his fleet, that kept nea 
c'oaft. When he arrived at Naxos, he could not continu 
march upon the fea-fide, and was obliged to take a long 
pafs round mount JEtna, which by a new irruption had i 
country about it on fire, and covered it with aihes. H 
dered his fleet to wait his coming up at Catana. Dion 
apprized of this, thought the opportunity favourable fc 
tacking it, whilû fcparate from the land-forces, and whi! 
own, drawn up in battle upon the fliorc, might be of fi 
to animate and fupport his fleet. The fcheme was wifely 
ccrted, but the fucccfs not anfwerable to it. Leptinus hi 
mirai, having advanced inconfiderately with thirty gallies, 
trary to the ouinion of Dionyfius, who had particularly re 
mended to him not to divide his forces^ at firft funk feve 
th<; enemy ^s fliips, but upon being furrounded by the gi 
ji umber, was forced to fly. His whole fleet followed hi 
Ample, and was warmly purfued by the Carthaginians. 1 
detached boats full of soldiers^ with orders to kill all ths 
deavourcd to fave themfelves by fwimming to ihore. The 
army drawn up there, faw them perifh mi(erably without I 
:iblc to give them any afliflance. The lofs on the fide c 
Sicilians was very great ; more than an hundred gallies ! 
either takcQ or funk, and twenty thoufand men penfliing ( 
in the battle, or the purfuit. 

The Sicilians, who were afraid to fliut themfelves i 
Syracufe, where they could not fail çf being befieged very 
follicited Dionyfius to lead them againft Imilcar, whom fo 
an enterprize mieht disconcert ^ befides which, they Û 
find his troops fatigued with their long and hally march, 
propofal pleafed him at firil ; but upon reflecting, that I 
with the vi^orious fleet, might notwithfianding advance 
take Syracufe, he thought it more advifeable to return thi 
which was the occafion of his lofmg abundance of his tr 
who deferted in numbers on all fides. Imilcar, after a n 
of two days, arrived at Catana, where he halted fome da 
refrcfh his army, and refit his fleet, which had fuflèred ex 
ingly by a violent florm. 

((?) He then marched to Syracufe, and made his fleet 
the port in triumph. More than two hundred gallies, ad( 
with the fpoils of their vi^ory, made a noble appearani 
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they advaaccd ; the crews forming a kind of conceit by the 
uniform and regular order they obfcrved in the motion of their 
oan. They were followed by an infinite number of fmaller 
barks ; fo that the port, vaft as it was, was icarcc capable of 
containing them ; the whole fea being in a manner covered 
with fails. At the fame time on the other fide appeared the 
land-army, compoied, as has been faid, of three hundred thou- 
£uid foot and four thoufand horfe. Imilcar pitched his tent in 
the temple of Jupiter, and the army encamped around, at 
fomewhat moie than half a league's (/) diftance from the city. 
It is eafy to judge the confternation and alarm which fuch a 
profpeâ mud give the %Syracufans. The Carthaginian general 
advanced with his troopi to the walls to offer the city battle, 
aad at the fame time feized upon the two remaining * ports by 
a detachment of an hundred gallies. As he faw no motion on 
the iide of the Syracufans, he retired contented for that time 
with the enemy's oonfefling their inequality. For thirty days 
together he laid wafte the country, cutting down all the trees, 
aira deflroying all before .him. He then made h imfclf mailer 
of the fuburb called Achradina, and plundered the temples of 
Ceres and Proierpina. Forefceing that the fiege would be of 
long duration, he intrenched his camp, and enclofed it with 
trong walls, afcer having dcmolifhed for that purpofe all the 
tombs, and amongft others, that of Gelon and his wife Dema- 
late, which was a monument of great magnificenct*. He built 
ihfiee forts at fome diftance from each other ; the fîrfl at IVm- 
M3rra; the fécond towards the middle of the port; the third 
near the temple of Jupiter ; for the fecurity or his magazines 
of com and wine. He fcnt alfo a great number of fmnll veOcls 
io Sardinia and Africa to fetch provifions. 

At the fame time arrived Polyxenus, whom his brother-in- 
law DionvHus had difpatchcd before into Italy and Greece fur 
ill the aid he could obtain, and brought with him a fleet of 
âiircy Hiips, commanded by Pliaracides the Lacedscmonian. 
This reinforcement came in very good time, and gave the liy- 
naeufans new fpirit. Upon feeing a bark laden with provifions 
fbr the enemy, they detached five gallics and took it. The 
Carthaginians gave them chafe with forty fail, to which they 
idvanced with their whole fleet, and in the battle carried the 
idmiral galley, damaged many others, took twenty-four, pur- 
^d the reft to the place where their whole fleet rode, and 
dfiered them battle a fécond time, which the Carthaginians 
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difcouraged by the check they had received, were afn 
accept. 

The Syracufans, emboldened by fo nnexpeâed a vi 
returned to the city with the gallict they had uken, and ei 
it in a kind of triumph. Animated by this fuccefs, ^ 
could be only afcribed to their valour ; fur Dionyfius wa 
abfent with a fmall detachment of the fleet to procure 
lions» attended by Leptinus ; they encouraged each othei 
feeing they did not want arms, they reproached then 
with cowardice, ardently exclaiming, that the time was 
for throwing oft* the (hameful yoke of fervitude, and lef 
their ancient liberty. 
> Whillt they were in the midft of thcfe difcourfes, dii 

>' in fmall parties, the tyrant arrived ; and having fummoi 

.'iflTcmbly, he congratulated the Syracufans upon their lai 
corv, and promifcd in a fliort time to put an end to th 
:iiul deliver them from the enemy. He was going to c 
the aiTcmbly, when ThcodoruF, one of the moll illuftri 
the citizens, a perfon of fenfc and valour, took upon h 
fpcak, and to declare boldly for liberty. ** We are 
laid he, '* of reftoring peace, terminating the war, a 
being delivered from the enemy. What fignifies fuc 
guage from Dionyfius ? Can we have peace in the wr 
liate of flavcry imposed upon us ? Have wc any en em) 
to be dreaded than the tyrant who fubverts our liber 
a war more cruel than that he has made upon us for fo 
*' ycnis ? Let Jmilcar conquer, fo he concents himfel; 
** iiiyinnr a tribute upon us, and leaves us the exercife ( 
'* laws : The tyrant that cnflaves us, knows no other I 
•• avarice, his cruelty, his ambition I The temples < 
gods robbed by his facrilegicus hands, our goods n 
prey, and our lands abandoned to his inflruments, 01 
Ions daily rxpol'ed to tlic moil iliameful and cruel trt-ni 
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ler cities in our alliance, who hold it their glory to be 
e and independent, would deem us unworthy of the Gre- 
n name if we had any other fen ti men ts. Let us (hew 
It we do not degenerate from our anceilors. If Dionyfius 
i(ènts to retire from amongft us, let us open him our gates, 
1 let him take along with him whatever he pleaies : But 
he per£(b in the tyranny, let him experience what cfTcdU 
) love of liberty has upon the brave and determinate." 
:er this fpeech, all the Syracufans, in fufpence betwixt 
and iêar, looked earneflly upon their allies, and particu- 
upon the Spartans. Pharacides, who commanded their 
rofe up to fpeak. It was expefled that a citizen of Sparta 
I declare in favour of liberty : But he did quite the reverfe, 
>ld them, that his republick had fent him to the aid of 
rracufans and Dionyfius, and not to make war upon Dio- 
., or to fubvert his authority. This anfwer confounded 
yracufans, and the tyrant^s guard arriving at the fame 
the alFembly broke up. Dionyfius perceiving more than 
/hat he hrd to fear, ufcd all his endeavours to ingratiate 
If with the people, and to attach the citizens to his in- 
; making prefents to fome, inviting others to eat with 
and affeding upon all occafions to treat them with kind- 
nd familiarity. 

It muil have been about this time, that Polyxenus, DIo- 
's brother-in-law, who had married his filler Thcfta, 
I without doubt declared aj^.iind him in this confpiracy, 
om Sicily for the prefcrvation of his lift-, and to avoid 
r into the tyrant's hands. Dionyfius fent for his filler, 
■p/oachcil her very much for not apprizing him of her 
id's intended flight, as ihe could not be ignorant of ii. 
eplied, without cxprefling the leall furprizc or fear, 
•e I then appeared fo bad a wife to you» ^lul of io mcaii 
3ul, as to have abandoned my hufband In hi:> flight, and 
to have defircd to ihare in hio dangers and ml»h>rtuncs ■ 
! I knew nothing of it ; or I fliould ha\ e been much 
ipicr in being called the wife of Polyxenus the exile, in 
place?, than, in Syracufc, the ilfter of the tyrant." Dio- 
could not but admire an anfwer fo full of fpliit and 
ifity i and the Syracufans in general were fo charmed 
her virtue, that after the tyranny was fupprelfed, the 
lonours, equipage, and train of a queen, which flic had 
, were continued to her during her life ; and after her 
the whole people attended her body to the tomb, and 
red her funeral with an extraordinary appearance. 
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On tlie fide of the Ciirihii(;iniiini, nflaim brgan tû i 
new lace cm ii (luldeii. They hnd commiitrd an irrctric 
crmr in not «ttHclciii^» SyrncuCe upon thrir Briivnl» nnd î 
tnkin)' the mlvant;i)*r nf the ronllVrniition, which the fi] 
A flrci nnd army rniittlly formidiiblr had occflfionrd. 
ida);iir, which wiii IcMikrd upon ns n punifhment ftnC 
hrnvrn for the plundering oftemplrn nnd danioliftiing oft 
h;id deilroyed f>rrai niiniiiri% of ihcir niniy in n Hiort tin 
liavr defcrihrd the exirmndinAiy fyinptoma of it in the I 
<if the C.*nrihu}jininnft (r). To ndd to thnt ini»forcuni 
Syrui'ulan^, being informed of their unhnpny conditi<i 
lacked (hem in the night by fen nnd land. I'he furpriy.i 
ror, anil even hafle they were in, to put thenifelven 

Îmfiure of defence, threw them into new diflicultv and 
Ilium. They knew not on which fide to fend relief ; nil 
rtiu.illy ill tlnnger. Many of their veffeU were funic 
«>iheis alnioll enliirlv difabled, and a much greater n 
(Irllroyed by fire. Tlic old men, women, and cnildren, 
crowdn to ine wall.^, to lie wiincdeii of that fcenc of I 
ïiiul lifietl up their haiidii towniiU heaven, returning tlia 
tiic i^ckIi fill (o fignal a protedtion of their city. The (la 
within and without the canin, and on hoard the vcfiel 
great and dreadful, and ended only with the day. 

liuiU'tti. letliaed to defpair, offered Dionyrau frcretl) 
hiitidird fliDiiland trowiia (j) for pninifrnm to retire 
night wiili the leinaim of his «tuny and fleet. 'I'he i 
vho wai not dif)drafed with leaving the Caithaginian 
n ftHiice, to kerp lii<i fubje^ln in tontinuitl awe, gave hi 
(nit ; but only for tlie riii/enjk of C'arihage. Ujion 
Iniihar frt out wiili the ('arthagiiiian», and only fmty 
Ir.iviiig ihr rell of hin iioopi beiiind. The Coriiithinn 
trivning from the noifc and motion of the gallic*., that 1 
wAu nialcing off, frnt to iiifcu'in 1)ionyfiu'i of hin fiiglii 
aflr^lrd ignorance of ir, and gave iniinediatr orderi to 
hiin : Hut 'Ah tliofr order» weie but fhiwly exec iiird, th 
1 )Wed (he enemy themlelvr;., and funk lèverai veilela 
f car- guard. 

Dionyiiiii then matched out with hlbtroopn ; but befor 
.iinval, ttie fiii ilian*. in the Carthaginian leivice had let 
ilicir (cvnal Kiunlrii'i. Having fitU pcilled tioopi in the 
\\c advanced directly to the enemy *.h camp, though it w 
ijiiitr clay. '1 he Haibatiani), who faw themfrlvrn cruelly 
il'iiird and hetiaynl by IniiUar and the Sic ili^n;., loll « 
aiitl lied, uonie of thcin weic taken by the ticMip» in the j 

(ij Tin. 1. v> >%/« k*^ V'^^«^^^^ 
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lid down their tnns and aiked (quarter. Only die Ibe« 
ew ap, and fent an herald to capitulate with Dionyfius» 
corporated them into his guards*. The reft were all 
rifoners. 

was the &te of the Carthaginians ; which ihews, fays 
tjrian (/], that humiliation: treads upon the heels of 
ind that thofe» iirho are too much pufFra up with power 
:cefs» are foon forced to cpnfefs their weaknefs and 

Thofe haughty victors, mailers of almofl all Sicily» 
iked upon S}rracure as already their own, and entered 
Tiumphant into the great port» infulting the citizens» 
V reduced to fly fliamefuliv under the corert of the 
dragging away with them the fad ruins» and miferable 
; of their fleet and army» and trembling for the fate of 
ative country; Imilcar» who had neither regarded the 
efuge of temples» nor the inviolable fanflity of tomb;» 
.ving left one hundred and fifcy thoufand men unburicd 
nemy's country» returns to perifli miferably at Carthage» 
ig upon himfelf by his death the contempt he had ex- 
tor gods and men. 

yfius» who was fulpicxous of the ftrangers in his fervice» 
d ten thoufand of tnern, and» under the pretence of re- 
y their merit» gave them the city of Leontium» which 
reality very commodioufly flcuated» and an advantageous 
?nt. He confided the guard of his perfon to other fo- 
s» and the flaves he had made free. He made feveral 
ts upon places in Sicily» and in the neighbouring coun- 
pecially againft Rhegium («). The people of Italy» 
chemfelves in danger» entered into a powerful alliance 
1 flop to his conquells. The fuccefs was tolerably equal 
I fides. 

About this time» the Gauls» who fome months before 
rnt Rome» fent deputies toDionyfius to make an alliance 
m, who was at that time in Italy. The advices he had 
d of the great preparations making by the Carthaginians 
'» obliged him to return to Sicily. 

Carthaginians, having fêt on foot a numerous army 
:heconduél of Mago» made new efforts againft Syracufe» 
th no better fuccefs than the former. 1 ney terminated 
iccommodation with Dionyfius. 

e attacked Rhegium again, and at firft received no incon- 
le check. But having gained a great viflory againft the 
i of Italy, in whichTie* took more than ten thoufand 

îod. %îc, (u) Diod. 1, XÎY, p. 304, 310, i^x) \^^^x\%V^\^^ V 
jàji. Ant. /. C J S^, 
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prifoncTs He dïfmïikd them all without ranfom, contrary to thnr 
cxi^tctation ; with a view of dividing the Italians from the 
intcicit» of Rhegium» and of dilTohing a powerful leagae» 
uhich might have defeated his deHon». Having by this action 
of favour and ger.erufity acquired the good opinion of all the 
inhabitants of the country» and from enemies made them his 
friend 3 and diic:», he returned aguinft Rhegium. He was ex« 
tren.c'ly incci.fed againil that city upon account of their rcfufing 
to wi'.e him oi.c A iheir citizens in marriage» and the infolent , 
anivvcr, \^it!i v^nich that refufal was atten^d. The bciiegedi • 
fmuin;; ilvcmi'clvci incapable of reûfting fo numerous an army î 
as that of Dior.^iius, and expecting no quarter if the city were ' 
taken by aiiiuuh, began to talk of capitulating; to which be ; 
hearkcnrd not unwillingly. He made them pay three hundred i 
th.);:ici.d crowns, deliver up all their veflels to the number of ' 
fc\eiiiy, and put an hundred holUj^es into his hands; after .> 
wiiicli he raifcd the fiege. It was not out of favour or clemeoqr : 
tliat he acted in this manner, but to make their dellraâioii | 
jure, after having firrt reduced their power. 

Accorwlingly tiic next year, uiicer the falfe pretext, and nith 
the rcprc ach of ihcir having violated the treaty he befiegcd 
them again wiih all his forces, firft lending back their hoflages. 
Both }.arâcs a£tcd with the utmoft vigour. The defire of re- j 
vcngc o:j ouc fitle, and the fear of the grcateft criieltics on the 
other, animated the troops. Thole of the city were ccra- 
inai.ded Ly Phyto, a brave i.nd intrepid man, whom the danger 
of hib country rendered more a urciL.cous. He made frequent 
and rude failies. In one of them Dioi'yilus received a wound, 
of which he recovered witli great ciJîiculty. The (lege went 
un flfiwly, r»nd had already con:ii»ucc. eleven months, when a \ 
cruel famiiie redixcd the city to the lali extrcmii'cs, A mea- ; 
fiu-e of wheat f« f abciil fix b:.fîieU) wab P. Id nr ;wo humired 
and fifty livres (z). After havine con fumed all theirh)rlcs , 
and beallv of carriage, they were coliged to fupport thcm.v'Ives ; 
witli !e;»iher and hiae^ wiiich ihcy boiled; and at lall to A:d 
..•o:i the ^rafi of tie fields like bealh ; a rtfourcc, of whici 
JJionviius ibun deprived th„m, by Kiakinjr hii horfe cat upzll 
ill heibage around the city. Nccefiity at length r-.duced them 
tc rrender at difcrction, and Diunyfius entered the placet 
\\h\ïï he foand covered with dead bcdie&. Thofc who fur\ivcd 
weie rallier ikeleions than men. He took abo\e fix thowfar.d 
pr'foi.cit, whom he fent to Svracufc. Such as could pay lifty 
iivrci (û) he difmifled, and fold the reft for flavci. 

Dionyfius 
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Dionyfitts lei fall the whole weight of his refcntment and 
revenge upon Phyto. He began with ordering hib Ton to be 
thrown into the Tea. The next day he ordered the father to be 
faftened to the extremity of the higheft ot his engines fur a 
fpeétacle to the whole army, and in that condition, he fcnt to 
tell him that his (on had been thrown into the fca. '* Then 
** he is happier than me by a day,'* replied that unfortunate 
parent. He afterwards cauied him to be le J through the whole 
city, to be fcourged with rods, and to fuftcr a thoufand otlicr 
indignities, whim an herald proclaimed, '* that the perfidious 
** traitor was treated in that manner, for having infpired the 
•* people of Rhegium with rebellion." '* Say rather," an- 
fwered that generous defender of his country's liberty, *' that 
.«a faithful citizen is {o ufed, for having refufed to facrihce 
" his country to a tyrant." Such an objeA and fuch a dif- 
courie drew tears from all eyes, and even from the foldiers of 
Dionyiius. He was afraid hib prifoner would be taken from 
him before he had fatiated his revenge, and ordered him to be 
flung into the Tea diredlly. 

Sect. IV. Violent fajpon »f DxoKYSiusyV poij^. Reflexions 
upon that tafti of the tyrant. Generous freedom of VuiLOXE'- 
tivs. Death o/'DiOHY&ivs, His had qualities, 

{Jb) A T an interval which the fuccefs againft Rhegium had 

£y, left Dionyfius, the tyrant, who was fond of dl 

kinds of glory, and piqued himfelf upon the excellence of his 

fenias, fent his brother Theari es to Olympia, to difpute in 
is name the prizes of the chariot-race and poetry. 
The circumftance, which I am {;oing to treat, and which 
regards the taile or rather paflion of Dionyfius for poetry and 
polite learning, being one of his peculiar charaéleriltick.-, and 
having befides a mixture of good and bad in itfelf, makes it 
xequifite, for a right underllanding of it, to di.'^inguiih, wher.in 
this tafte of his is either laudable or worthy of blame. 

I (hall fay as much upon • the tyrant's total character, with 
iik'hofe vices of ambition and tyranny many great qualities were 
finittd, which' ought not to be difguifed or mifreurelcn: .'d ; the 
veracity of hift .ly requiring, that jullice fliould he done to the 
-snoft wicked, as they are not fo in every- refpeâ. We have feen 
feveral things in his character that certainly dcferve prai:e : I 
mean in regard to his manners and behaviour, : J'he miidnefs 
with which he fuffered tl)e fi;eedom of young L»ion, the admi<- 
j'Mon he exprcflcd of the bold and generous anfwer of his ilrter 

V ■ • • • 

(à) Diod, i, air, p. 31 8«. 
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'I hrlta ufnttt so:* oum of her tiyltMiMlS Hi^hif lii« gvKU 

SfilifiUAtifi^^ iit'|)f«if|||irM Uf^iA leVCflil ffCkti <iC€lifl'«ll« tflfki 
Culafi>, iM liiHilllittil/ <9l hl6 Ullti6Ut(« V/illl CliC fftltMUf 

«rus rfit4 «vm wftikN.tfii, iImt «(|ijal»fjf }•« /iMiraviad tjcc«h 
iw/'i wi'.ri, «fill l.u kiii<lfte(« atiil »cff|ieéi l^if tkiiTM { atl 
imply that IlifiHyfiij» li*il mori; «ifuity, fiio^ffMi'ifii all 
siii<l ^riitrtoliijc, iksiii 16 c/iiiiitK«iily df'.tibtfé Co bliii. Ill 
luf h il ijrf Jiii »»HiiiUfi», Altifffiiidef ^ Ph«fsr, CUi^uUi 
««r C.iif4< isllsi. 

ISui lii iriutti t6 f)iofiyfiU»'« t&(l«; Uifftid^fy, Iff hi» if 

fif //il, iifMl jfi the (tiiijjf M ftpft dnd (fi«fi06r«. lie »u 
luUfly lor>4 lil v<ff(if]rift[r, af»4 emf^U/ycJ Himidt jh iK< 
If'.litioii ol |j<Hffffi»i effiTLially of Cfjig«''ijif4. 'I hia« lartà 

Uu'Ulilf iN II i I ifieaii iti tlir iftfle îihf p#ilii« lcfcffiif> 
rflr^ifi hr i!>ptt-llxMl lot lesmcd mcfi, hu ififlifiktif.fi luii 
pt^mi filff««t, jiiiti the iip|ili<.'af«6ti lif hi» lei'ltifc hfiuri. 
iif#l Lrict lo riiijiloy Ihriii ill Uii: cKtff^îïb f J hit ¥.iC f 
I u!iiir4ii<iii 'il l« iriidTj iKiifi |r.tMiii^i 'litm.ii.^^, iKcAir.iJ 

inrltt«9 galiilf||.;, frlv'il«it» Cf/ili|.ftf./, âlid liChcrf |.!cbf«Jf 

iiifïff: ]*cr«ti< lou» r Which wiftr ft-ft«r£tiiiii liif>f)/(ia« tli« ;• 

|i,.:ilr vj.tli jftt C'iflfiih. ft) Hiffllji ««f Mif«e»|ofi ïiti'u.'^ : 
v«|lh liiiii» i'^ihift i»i ihc Mlrs iaiiil If a|/<-'lii-« hibldUKf i 
hchiti'l hilii Vkith iili airol laiiln*/ aii<if.<.fll<:ltipi, ai.d (re 
|#r uflilri' I'lifie tlifliCuh/ lO K.llipfrhriHl &t ¥»Uai Ijffir '«( 
h" hud Itii'itt UtI Ittkh t:fiiiipohtl<»|ie : Dll.hyUut ii.»Àiii'/ 
If» «I, 7/»r thfftiuhf It ûi€t'f fff'tut iuthtti i //'7'f, hi t'.hth- '. 

/t/ //'^yc /'utitf nt.htth >(rM «I//// /, ttn/i UH iH^nity ùf ùl/jiitf 
fm-ttt iritfhii lu i'tiic^itr^ f'.'Jt t» tivitiktitjf unti elfjef iit^njf.tit 
(J I Jiiiiii^ <,a(.if afi<i lh(- rliil.ri'if Auj^Uftuft ixyyiireX 
fclvca \h \t*tK*t*/t iifiil i'f/lt|;ijril Ifd^^tdic». l.uCuîluj n 
l-i haVr wif'fc lh«- I'firniiilia fj hifi lllllilar^ 'tkfW.ui. if. 

'i hfc «fiiiit'ijir^ iJ 'I «ft ti«r were; aiinhdiH d? I^Iiu» ai./i 
L'«ih irf*'>>t <a|.<i>iiik, rfj;riiall)r iht Iblicr ; and thai i*p' 

(•« ht li'ifil lc(|r«>||i«f Ihcif If-pUlfctic^fi fcC KOff.ei Ih&l Jl 
I'i ii.e '•*u.tfh\ t (tt-eni Im* ih^lii. 

J h*r(c iuil;<fflifi;fe lh^ft'fr.ft' V/^Ttr fiof tlllllX'fcbk Jli rh< 
f.aiutr ^ ihia tattc lor p'icif/ ^at i<iih»'i' IdUdabh-i il Urpc 
i!iji; lif/tifidft i hut IJinii y frtj» iv:i» fi<!i«iilf#a» l<#r yit^tvA 
tâ-.icl all fifhcid III if. He cTjiiM fior rfiilurc: tiihcr ah 
iir ciiiiiprtiuh ill an/ rliifi|f. I'rMfi hf^ti*; in the hJc p«j 
lif lu|..r«ifi& staih'iiir/^ he hiid 'aViMiUiitid hiinh-îl to h 
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bis wit of the fame rank with his power : In a word, he was 

in every thing a U'ranc. His immoderate eftimation of his own 

merit flowed in iome meafure from the over-bearing turn of 

mind» which empire and command had given him. The con- 

tinual applaufes of a court, and the flatteries of thofe, who 

knew how to recon^mend themielves by his darling foible, were 

another fource of this vain conceit. And of what will not a 

* great man, a minifler, a prince, think himielf capable, who 

has fuch incenfe and adoration continually paid to him ? It is 

well known, that Cardinal Richelieu, in the midft of the 

greateft afikirs, not only compofed dramatick poems, but piqued 

nimfelf on His excellency that way ; and what is more, his 

jealouiV in that point roie fo high as to ufe his authority by 

way or criticifm upon the compofltions of thofe, to whom the 

■pablick, a juft and incorruptiDle judge in the queftion, had 

g^ven the preference againfl him. 

Dionyflus did not reneft, that there are things, which though 
eftimable in themfelves, and which do honour to private per- 
fons, it does not become a prince to deflre to excel in. I have 
mentioned elfewhere Philip of Macedon's expreffion to his fon 
upon his having flxewn too much (kill in muflck at a publick 
entertainment: Are not you ajbamed^ faid he, t9 Jingfo nvellP 
It was aâin? iAconflflently with the dignity of his charafter» 
l( Cxiar and Auguftus, when they wrote tragedies, had takei^ 
it into their heads to equal or excel Sophocles, it had not onhf 
been rUicukus^ but a reproach to them. And the leafbn is» 
kcaafe a prince beine obliged by an eflential and indifpenfible 
dnty to apply himfelf inceflantly to the affairs of government; 
and having an infinitude of vanous buflnefs alwavs recurring 
to him,, hç can make no other ufe of the fciences, tnan to diven 
him at fuch' (hort intervals, as wilt not admit any great progreâ 
ia them, and the excelling of thofe who employ themielves iii 
ta other fhidy. Hence, when the publick fees à prince affeft 
the firft rank in this kind of merit, it may juftly conclude; 
that he neglefls his more ihiportant duties, and what he owes 
to his people's happinefs, to give himfelf up to an employment; 
which wafles his time and application of mind ineffeéiually. 

We muil hpwever do Dionyflus the juftice to own, that he 

never was reproachable fbr letting poetry interfere to the pre- 

fddice of his gr^t affairs, or that it made him lefs afllve and 

diligent bn any important occaflon.' 

(e) L have already fkid, that this prince, in an interval of 

peace; 

(1?) Diod.l.xiv. p,.ji^, 
- NJiiii eA quod credere de fe 
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peace, had fent hi» broijicr Thcaridcs to Olympia, u 
xl\Q prizes of })octry and the ciiariot-racc in hi& name, 
he arrived in the aiil-n.bly, the beauty nb ucll as numb 
chariots, .'aid the ma^^niiicciicc of his paviliun, emb 
ujth gold and AUm, :tttractcd ti.c cyc> and admiiatjo 
the Ipcctatorb. 'i he c..r vva^ no led, charmed vihcn ih 
of Dionylius hcyuti :o !>c rcaù. He h; d chofcn expr 
the occalion * tcadcr^i v.iiii ùui^rnu», inullcal v(«ice:i» wi 
be heard far and diltinCwiy, atid vvhti hsew hew w 'Ax 
cmphafls and nunieruiity to tim vcrfcs they repeated. 
lhi> had a very hi.pi./ cllc-ift, aud the %\hole audien 
deceived by the art and i'wteincr& of the prouunci:iiic 
that chtirni was foon a: an c;}d, and the mind not Icng 
by the ears. The vtrfcs then appeared in all their 
Tlte audience were alhamed of having applauded tli' 
their praifc was turm.! into laughter, fcorn, and infi 
cxpreib their contempt and indignation, they core Di« 
rich pavilion in piece;-. Lyfub, the celebrated orau 
was come to the Oiyinplck games to dlfpute the pri/ji 
qucnce, which he had carried fcveral times before, ui 
to prove, that it wa: intonfiilcnt with the honour of 
the friend and alTcrtor of liU-rcy, to admit an impioi 
to fliare in the celebration of the facrcd games, v/ho 
Vthcr thoughts than cf fubjeAing all Greece to his 
I)ior.)/ius was not ai:'ron:ed in that manner then ; bat i 
proved as liule in hi., «avour. His chariots having 
the liAs, were ail of tltcm either carried out of the 
by an headlong impetuosity, or ilaflied in pieces aga 
another. And to co.npleat the misfortune, the galley 
carried the perlons Diouyfius had fent to the games, a 
^ violent ilurm, and did not return to Syracufe wiihu 
difliculcy ; when the pilots arrived there, out of hat 
contempt for the tyrant, they reported throughout i. 
that it was his vile poems, which had occ.ifioned fo m: 
carriages to the readers, racers, and even the ihip itfelf 
bad fuccefs did ncH at all difcourage Dionyfius» nor m 
abate any thing in hi:> high opinion of his poctick veir 
i1attcreI^, who abounded in his court» did not fail to Ir 
that fuch injurious treatment of his poens could proc< 
from envy, which always fallens upon what is moH ex 
and that fooner or later the invidious thcmfelves wi 
convinced by demon Aratlon, to do juftice to his me 
acknowledge his fuperiorxty to all other poets. 

• Tttfe rt§dert nutte talltd *»**>*, 
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(f) The extravagance of Dionyiius in that refpedl was in- 
unceivable. He was undoubtedly a great warrior, and an 
xcellent captain ; but he fancied himfelf a much better poet, 
nd believed that his verfes were a far greater honour to hint 
haa all his viâories. To attempt to undeceive him in an 
tpinion fo favourable to himfelf, hait been an ill way of making 
»urc to him ; fo that all the learned men and poets, who eat 
It his table in great numbers, Teemed to be in an cxtafy of 
idmiration, whenever he read them hi& poem5. Never, accord- 
big to them, was there any comparifon : All was great, all 
loble in his poetry : All was majeilick, or, to fpeak more 
pioperly, all divine. 

Philoxenus was the only one of all the tribe, who did not run 
irith the dream into exceflive praife and flattery. He was a 
nan of great reputation, and excelled in Dithyrambick poetry. 
There is a (lory told of him, which Fontc^ine Jias known how 

apply admirably. Being at table with Dionyiius, and feeing 

1 stty fmall fifh iet before him, and an hu^e one before the 
ung, the whim took him to lay his ear clofe to the little fifh. 
ie was afked his meaning by that pleafantry : *V^ was en- 
' quiring," faid he, '* into fome aéaîrs that happened in th« 
* reign of Nereus, but this young native of the floods can 
' give me no information ; yours is elder, and without doubt 
' knows fometbing of the matter.*' 

. Dionyfius having read one day fome of his verfes to Fhilox« 
IBUs, and havine prefl him to give him his opinion of themi^ 
le' anfwered wiui entire freedom, and told him plainly his 
eal fentiments. Dionyfius, who was not accuftomed to fuck 
inguage, was extremely offended, and afcribing his boldnefs 
env}% gave orders to carry him to the mines ; the common 
ul being fo called. The whole court were afflicted upon this 
ifioount, and follicited for the generous prifoner, whofe releafe 
hey obtained. ..^|ie was enlarged the next day, and reilored to 
iivour. 

^ At the entertainment made that day bjr Dionyfius for thé 
ame guefts, which was a kind of ratification of the pardon, 
lod at which they were for that reafon more than ufually gay 
ad chearful ; after they had plentifully regaled a great while, 
he prince did not fail to introduce his poems into the conver*> 
ktion, which were the mofl frequent fubjedi of it. He choib 
iune pafikges, which he had taken extraordinary pains in 
ompoiing, and conceived to be mafter-pieces, as was very 
ifcernable from the felf-fatisfadion and complacency he ex- 
^refFed whilft they were reading. But his delight could not be 

C/J Diod, U XV. p. 33U 
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perfeft without Philoxcnus*« approbation, upon which kfe 
the greater value, as it was not his cuftom to be fo profuft 
it as the relh What had pailed the evening before wai a I 
licient leiTon for the pot*t. When Dionyfius afked his thott| 
of the verfc», Philoxenus made no anfwcrv but turning towi 
the guards» who always (Icxxi round the tablci he laid i 
ferious, though humorous tone, without any emotion ; C 
WW ha€k tfl tk' ifi.'nfs, * The prince tooic all the fait and f 
of that inj^nious pleaTantry, without bein^ offended, 
fprightlincrls of the conceit atoned fur its freedom, whic 
another time would have touched him to the quick, and i 
him cxcelfivcly an^^ry. He only laughed ^t it now, and 
not make a quarrel of it with the poet. 

He was not in the lame temper upon a grofs jeft of I 
phon's, which w*as indeed of a different kind, and feem< 
anxne a violent and brutal difpofition. The prince in coi 
fation aOeed» which was the beft kind of brafs. Aftei 
company had given their opinions, Antiphon faid, that 
the beft of which the Ibmites of { Hermodius and Ari(K)f 
were made. TlUs witty e.vpreflion (^), if it may be calle 
coil him his. life. 

l*he friends of I'hiloxf nus apprehending*, that his too | 
!ibert\' might be alfo attended with fatal confequences, re 
fcnteJ to him in the moll ferions manner, that thofe who 
with princes muft fpoHk their language ; that they hute to 
any thing not agreeifbhe to them^lves ; that whoever does 
know how to diilemblc, is not qualified for a court ; thtt 
favours and liberalities, which Dionyfius co^itinually befto 
upon them, well deferred the return of complaifanec ; thtt 
a word, with his blunt freedom, and plain truth, he wi 
danger of lofing not only his fortune, but his life. Philo.X( 
told them, that he would take their good advice, and for 
fltttire gi\T fuch'a turn to fris anfwers, as Ihocld fati&fy Di< 
iiuii without injuring truth. 

Accordingly tome time after, Dionyfius having* read a { 
oF hit compoflng upon- a verv mournful fubje^l, whereir 
was to move compafHon and draw tears from the ejxs of 
■udience, addrefTed 'himfelf aj^ain to Philoxenus, and a 
htm his ientiments upon it. Philoxenus gave him for an 

!h) one word, which in the Greek language has two diffc 
igniiications. In one of them it implies monrnfuh mo 

thi 

(g) Plut..Monil. p. 7», 8e 833. {h) O.-t^. 

i y?y SmJ Mviud A(hm from tU tjrannj of «*>t V\Xxpto\U«v^ 
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flgt» fttch as infpire fentiments of pity and compaifion : In 
other» it exprefles lumething very mean, defeûive» pitiful 
I txù&xable, DionyAus, who was fond of his vcrfes, and 
ieved that every body mttft have the fame good op.nion of 
B, took tbalt word in the favourable conllruâion, and was 
emely fatisfied with Philoxenus. The reft of the company 
: not miiakcn, but onderâood it in the right foife, though 
tout explaining themfelves. 

fothing could cure his folly for verification. It appears 
I Dio£>ru8 Siculus (/), that having fent his poems a fécond 
i to Olympia» they were treated with the fame ridicule and 
csnpt as before. That news, which could not be kept 
I hxin» threw him into an excefs of melancholy» which he 
d never get over» and. turned foon after into a kind of 
neis and phrenzy. He complained that envy and jealoufy, 
certain enemies of true merit» were always at variance 
I bim» and that all the world confpired to the ruin of his 
itation. He accufed his beft friends with the fame defign ; 
e of whom he put to death» and others he baniihed ; amongfl 
im were Leptinus his brother» and Philiflus» who had done 
L fuch great fervices» and to whom he was obliged for his 
rer. 1 hey retired to Thurium in Italy, from whence they 
€ recalled fome time after» and reinllated in all their for^* 
es and his favour : Leptinus in particular» who married 
myflus's daughter. 

[k) To remove his melancholy for the ill fuccefs of his 
fes» it was neceiTary to find fome employment» with which 
wars and buildings fupplied him. He had formed a defign 
eftabliihing powerful colonies in the part of Italy» fituate 
on the Adriatlck fea facing. Ëpirus ; in order that his fleet 
Lght not want a feture retreat, when he ihould employ his 
rces on that fide ; and with this view he made an alliance 
ith the Illyrians» and reftored Alcetes king of the Moloifîans 
his throne. His principal defign was to attack Epirus» and 
' make himfelf mafter of the immenfe treafures» v/hich had 
kq for many ages amaiTing in the temple of Delphos. Before 
e could fet this projedt on foot» which required great prepa* 
étions, he feemed to make an eifay of his genius for it, by 
Aother of the fame kind» though of much more eafy execu- 
îoq. Having made a fudden irruptioil into Tufcany, under 
^e pretence of purfuing pirates, he plundered a very rich 
Bmple in the fuburbs of Agyllum» a city of that country» and 
Vned away a fum exceeding four millions five hundred thou- 

faud 

4 
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Another time he ordered the |>oIden heard of ^fcu 
r.pidauru!. to be taken of!'; giving» for hi» reafotii thi 
very incuiiritleut ior the foil to have a beard *, wh«n ti 
had none. 

He caufed all the tableh of filver to be taken out of 
plefi ; and as there wm, generally infctibed u^nin ihein 
ing to the cuftom of the Greeks, To the ooop G< 
would (he faid) take the benefit of their coopnk&i. 

A. s for lefs pri'/.e&, fuch as cup^ and crowns of goli: 
the ilatues held in their hands, thofc he carried off wit] 
ceremony ; faying» it was not taking, but receiving 
and that it wa> idle and ridiculous to alk thegods iKtpet 

frgod things, and to refufc them» when they held < 
lands thcmfelvcs to prêtent them to you. 'lhc(c fpr 
carried by his order to the market, and fold at the publ 
yViid when he had got the money for them, he urdei 
clamation to be maue, that whoever had in their cufi 
things taken out of (acred places, fliould reilorc the, 
within a liniitrd time to the (('ni]>lcs from whence th 
bf ought ; adding in thi:» manner to his impiety to lï 
injuiiice to man. 

'i'lic ama'/.iug precautions that PinnyAus thought r 
to the iecurity of hi:* life, fhcw to what «inxicty and a] 
i\nn he was abandoiinl. (y) Ilr woic undci his hi\k i 
of brafs. lie never liarangued the people but fioni th 
an high tower ; and thought pi< per to make hiinfrl 
nerable by being in.icceniblc. Not dariDg to (-onbdc ii 
hi.>i fiiendi» or iclatioii:., his gu.ird uas coinpolcd of ll. 
llrangei.s. lie went ahtoail .i*. little as p(>nii)le ; fear < 
him to condemn hinifrji to a kind of inipiilonnintt. 
cxtraoulinaiy piecautions legatd without doubi ceitain i 
of hiii reign, when iietjuent conlpiiatie.s ar.aiiJl hint r 
him more ti:nid and fuipieiuu;. than uCual ; b i at oth 
we have fccji that lie (onveilrd fuely cnou^Ji with the 
and wa.'. at i edible ivni to faniili.iiity. In thuie daih 
dilliullaiid iear, he i.uicied, that he iaw all mankind 
«igaiuil liiui. (/) A word which efiaped hi. b.itbei, who 
by way of jell, that he held a razoi at the tyrant'.*, thro 
week, coll Jiini hi;, life, From theneehjiih, not to : 
hii* head and lite to the Iiands of a baiber, he made hib 
tei.', though very youui'., do him ih.4t de/nical>lc oiIi< 
when thry weie miire advanced in yeais', he to(>k the 
and ru/.cn. iunn iheni, »nd taught tlicni to (in^'^c oil' hi 

//; C«'. Till. . (^H.irt. I. V. n. «;7, 6j, (•; IMul. ilc Cmul. ) 
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ml-fliells. (1) He was at laft reduced to do kimfelf that 
not darinjr it feems to tmft his own daughters any longer. 
ever went into the chamber of his wives at night, till 
lad been firft fearched with the utmoft care and circum- 
Mi« His bed was furronnded with a very broad and deep 
I, with a fmall draw-bridge over it for the entrance, 
having well locked and bolted the doors of his apart* 
he drew up the bridge» that he might deep in fecurity. 
idther his brothert nor even his fons, could be admitted 
lis chamber without firft changing their cloaths, and beingp 
1 by the guards. Is paflin^ one's days in fuch a continual 
of diftruft and terror» to Uve» to reign ! 
the midil of all his greatnefiiy pofleiTed of riches» and 
inded with pleafures of every kind» during a reign of 
k forty years» notwithftanding all his prefents and pro- 
s» he never was capable of making a fingle friend. He 
I his life with none but trembling (laves and ibrdid flat- 
p and never tailed the joy of loving» or of being beloved» 
le charms of focial truth and reciprocal confidence. This 
med him&lf upon an occafion not unworthy of repe« 
• 

Damon and Pythias had both been educated in the prin- 
of the Pythagorean philoib{)hy» and were united to each 
in the ftridteft ties of friendfliip» which they had mutually 
to obferve with inviolable fidelity. Their faith was put 
:vere trial. One of them being condemned to die by the 
'^ petitioned for permiflion to make a journey into his 
ountry» to (ettle his affairs» promifing to return at a fixed 
the other generoufly offering to be his fecurity. The 
ers» and Dionyfius in particular» expeâed with impa- 
ir the event of fo delicate and extraordinary an adventure^ 
lay fixed for his return drawing nigh» and he not appear-^ 
:very body began to blame the ralh and imprudent zeal 
I friend who had bound himfelf in fuch a manner. But 
ir from expreifing any fear or concern» replied with tran- 
ty in his looks» and confidence in his expreflions, that he 
iflared his friend would return ; as he accordingly did 
the day and hour agreed. The tyrant (Iruck with admi- 
I at fo uncommon an inflance of fidelity» and foftened 
the view of fo amiable an union, granted him his life» 
lefind to be admitted as a third penon into their friend* 

)i.IV. H He 

Cic. de Ofiic. 1. ii. lu 55. (/) PJut. in Dion, p, 9G1, ^u^ Cvc. 
k« L iii. B, 4 J. Vêi, Mix, I iv, ç, 7, 
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{x) He cxpreCed wMi^ eqvat iâg«mEiy oa juMtdMr • 
whi^ he choQghc of \m conditiGO, Ow «f Int « 
junned Dftmoclef , wai perpecuaUy exioUkfg «vMi np 
trearurei » giandeafr die number of hit mcytr ém c: 
Jiit dominiont» the magMÎficeAee of hi* fMlacei^ SAd i 
verftl abondance of all good thing» jind enjojudenCi m 
feflîon ; alwayi fopcating due mÊ9ct jmui uta* luimx 
PionyfiuB. ' «^ fiecaoft you aie of thJM opinion/' laid 
fant to hi«i one day« ^ wiU yon teii^ and «abe pfoo 
^< felicity in peribn ?*' The oftr was aeceptsed wi» jo; 
moclei wa» plaoed npon a golden bed, covered with ca 
ineftiinable value. The nde-bonrdé were loaded wit 
4)f a;old and tlwtr^ The moft beaotifal daves in the mo 
didhabits ftood around^ watching the Icaft f^aal to fei 
The moft exquifite eflences and perfonei had not beea 
The table was fproad with prt^portionate ma|inficeno 
inocles was all ioy^ and loctked upon himfelf as the 
nan inthe^t^orld; when imforitfnately cnfting up hit i 
beheld over his head the point of a (word, which ho 
die roof only by a Angle horfe-hair. He was imm 
feized with a cold fweat ; twery thing diikppeared in an 
he could fee nothing but the fwovd^ norlmnk of any cl 
his danger. In the height of his fear he deiired perm 
fetire, and declared he would be happy no longer, 
natural imaee of the life of a tyrant. Ours reigned, a 
^bferved before^ thirty-dght years. 



CHAP. II. 

THIS chapter includes tKe hiftory of Dionyiîus the y 
tyrant of Syracufe» Ton of the former ; and chat c 
his near relation. 

SiCT. I. DiONYsius/i^/ younger fucceeds his father, 
ingages him to iwuite Plato to his court. Surprizing a» 
9CC(^ned hy his pre/ence. Con/piracy of the touriiers to 
the efftSs of it. 

^^•pVlONYSIUS the elder was focceeded by on< 

\ 3 fons of his own name* commonly called Di 

the younger. AAor his father's funeral had been fole 

ndth the utmofl magnificence, he aflembled the peop 

(sc) CIc. Tufc. Qucft. 1. Y. n. 6i, éa« (j) A, M. 3632, h 
$7»9 Diod, I, XV. p. 385. 

I 
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lefirad they would kave tke (kme good indinaciOBs for him at 
they had pxofeflbd for bis &ther. They were very different 
ffom each other ia their diarader. («) For the latter was as 
peaceable and calm in his difpoiition, as the former was aâive 
and enttrpriainfi; ; which would have been no difadvantage to 
hia peoolct had that mildnefs and moderation been the eSeGt 
i>f a wile and judicious under^anding» and not of natural floth 
and indolence of temper. 

It was furpriung to fee Dionyfius the younger take quiet 
poflcflion of the tyranny after the death of his lather, as of a 
nght of inheritance, notwithllandine the paifion of the Syra- 
Ciiûint for liberty, which could not but revive upon fo favour* 
able, an occafion, and the weaknefs of a young prince undiilin» 
miiflied by his merit» and void of experience. It feemed as if 
Sie laift years of the elder Dionyfius, who had applied himfelf 
towards the clofe of his life in making his fubjeâs toûe the 
•Ivantagea of his government, had in fome meafure reconciled 
ihem tt> the tyranny ; efpecially after his exploits by fea and 
Ind had acquired him a great reputation, and infinitely e «rlted 
Ae ^ory of the Syracufan power, which he had found meant 
render formidable to Carthage itfelf, as well as to the.moft 
^ ~t ftates of Greece and Icsiy. Befides which it was to be 
eJ, that fliould they attempt a change in the government, 
fad conieqnences of a civil war might deprive them of all 
advanuges : And at the fame time the gentle and humane 
Ppofition of young Diouyfins gave them reafon to entertain 
e moft favourable hopes of the future. He therefore peace- 
ly afcended his father's throne. 

England has feen fomcthing of this kind in the famous 

'romwell, who died in his bed with as much tranquillity at 

beft of princes, and was interred with the fame honourt 

pomp as the moft lawful fovereign. Richard his fon fuc- 

d him, and was for fome time in equal authority with hit 

r, though he had not any of his great qualities. 

(«) Dion, the bravefi, and at the fame time the wifeft of 

Syracofans, Dionyfius*s brother-in-law, might have been 

great fopport to him, had he known how to make ufe of his 

aiels. In the ^r£t afiTembly held by Dionyfius and all his 

dsy Dion fpoke in fo wiie a manner upon what was necef- 

and expedient in the prefent conjundture, as fliewed that 

'^ reft were likeinfontsin comparifon with him, and in regard 

a juft boldneis and freedom of fpeech, were no more than 

Tpicable flaves of the tyranny, folely employed in the abjeél 

vour of pleafing the prince. But what furprized ^nd 

H 2 amvLt^ 

' ^'^. I xfLp, 4to, (a) Plut, in Dion. p. 960, ^^i. 
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amazed them moft was that Dion» at a time when the 
court were (Iruclc with terror at the pro(peâ of die 
forming on the fide of Ctrtha^, and juil ready to break 
Skily» (hould iniift, that if Dionyfius defired peace» he 
embark immediately for Africa, and difpel this tempeft 
fatisfadion ; or if he preferred the war, that he would i 
and maintain him fifty gallies of three benches com] 
equipped for fervice. 

Dionyfius admiring and extolling his generous magna] 
to the (kies, profefied the higheft gratitude to him for hi 
and affedtion ; but the courtiers, who looked upon ] 
magnificence as a reproach to themfelves, and his great 
as a lefTening of their own, took immediate occafion 
thence to calumniate him, and fpared no difcourfe that 
influence the young prince againft him. They infinuatec 
in making himfeU firong at fea, he would open his way 
tyranny ; and that he defigned to tranfport the fovereigi 
board nis vefiels to his nephews, the fons of Ariflomachc 

£*n what put them moft out of humour with Dion, w. 
manner of life, which was a continual reproach to theirs, 
thefe courtiers having prefcntly infinuated themfelves, ai 
the afcendant of the young tyrant, who had been wretc 
educated, thought of nothing but of fupplying him perpc 
with new amufements, keeping him always employed m 
ing, abandoned to women and all manner of fhameful 
fures. (6) In the beginning of his reign he made a del: 
which continued for three month entire, during all whicli 
his palace, (liut againft all perfons of fenfe and reafon 
crowded with drunkards, and refounded with nothing bi 
buffoonery, obfccne jefts, lewd fongs, dances, mafque 
and every kind of grofs and diffolute extravagance. It is 
fore natural to believe, that nothing could be more oft 
and difgufting to them than the prcfence of Dion, who 
into none of thefe plcafures. For which reafon, paintii 
virtues in fuch of the colours of vice as were moft lik 
difguife them, they found means to calumniate him wi 
prince, and to make his gravity pafs for arrogance, an 
freedom of fpeech for infolence and fedition. If he adv 
any wife counfel, they treated him as a four pedagogue 
took upon him to obtrude his ledlures, and to fchool his ; 
without being afked ; and if he refufed to (hare in the de 
with the reft, they called him a man-hater, a iplenetid 
lancholy wrctçbi who from the fantaftick height of virtuel 

(Jb) Athcn. 1. X. p. 435* 
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wn with' contempt on the reft of the world, of whom he fee 
mfelf up for the cenfor. 

And indeed it muft be confefTedy that he had naturally fome- 
ing auftere and cigid in his manners and behaviour, which 
ïmed to argue an haughtinefs of nature, very capable not 
Jy of diiguiting a young prince, nurtured from his infancy 
udil flatteries and fubmiflions, but the beft of his friends»- 
d thofe who were moft nearly atuched to him. Full of ad* 
iration for his integrity, fortitude, and noblenefs of fenti* 
ents, they reprefented to him, that for a ftatefman, who 
ight to know how to adapt himfelf to the different tempers 
' men, and how to apply them to his purpofes, his humour 
as much too rough and forbidding, {c) Plato afterwards took 
lins to corredi that defedi in him, by making him intimate 
ith a philofopher of a gay and polite turn of mind, whofe 
>nverfation was very proper to infpire him with more cafy and 
ifinuatine manners. He obferves alfo upon that failing in a 
tter to him» wherein he fpeaks to this effedl : " Conlidêr, I 
beg yoD, that you are cenfured of being deficient in poin( 
of good nature and affability ; and be entirely affurcd, that 
the moft certain means to the fuccefs of affairs, is to be 
agreeable to the perfons with whom v^'e have to tranflicl. 
An * haughty carriacne keeps peojple at a diilance, and re- 
* duces a man to pafs nis life in folitude.'* Nocwithllanding 
llis defêâ» he continued to be highly confidered at court; 
rhere his fuperior abilities and tranfcendent merit made hini 
bfolutely ncceffary, efpecially at a time when tht ftate was 
lireatened with great danger and emergency. 

{4/) As he believed, that all the vices of young Dionyfiu» 
rtre .the effed of his bad education, and entire ignorance of 
lit duty, he conceived juftly, that the beft remedy would be to 
iTociate him if poflible with perfons of wit and fenfe, whoft 
idid» but agreeable converfation, might .at once inibraâ.>and ^ 
avert him : For the prince did not naturally want parts and 
[enius. 

The fequel will fhew that Dionyiius the younger had a na- 
îtrai propenfity to what was good and virtuous, and a tafte and 
opacity for arts and (ciences. He knew how to fet a value 
ipon tne merit and talents, by which men are diftinguifhed. 
ae delighted in converfing with perfons of ability, and from 

H 3 his 

(r) Plat. Epift. iv. {d) Plut. in Dion. p. 961 Plat. Epift. vil. 

^ ja7, 318. 

• 'Hiri(ii»tfMi9«ni«|6nu9'. Af.Dtf. I have fitmn e/frwUre, wbtwm tVAi 
fi» renders tbejewerdsf Pride is al- I ^wjlon it faulty, Att of \«^c\ivn%^^ 
^$ the c0ai£vUoa of folitude / 1 Belles Lettres, Vo\JlU,^. V^S* 
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his corrcfpondencc with them» made himfèlf capable of t 
highdl iii.provt*mi-nt3. He went fo far as to familiarize i 
throne with the (ciences, which of thcmfelves have little or 
accefs to it ; and by rendering them in a manner his fkvouriti 
he gave thcni courage to make their appearance in courts, h 
proceflion was the patent of nobility by which he raifèd the 
to honour and diftinûion. Nor was he infenfible to the jo 
of friendfhip. In private he was a eood parent, relation a] 
mailer, and acquired the affeélion otall that approached hii 
He was not naturally inclined to violence or cruelty ; and 
might be faid of him, that he was rather a tyrant by fucceffii 
and inheritance, than by temper and inclination. 

All which denionllrates, that he might have made a ve 
tolerable prince (not to fay a good one) had an early and pn 
per care been taken to cultivate the happy difpoiitiun which 1 
brought into the world with him. But nis fatuer, to whom a 
merit, even in his own children, gave umbrage, induftrioail 
fiippreffed in him all tendency to goodnefs, and every boU 
and elevated fentimont, by a bafe andobfcure education, wii 
the view of preventing his attemptine any thing againft hin 
felf. It was therefore ^neceflary to nnd a peribn of the chi 
ra^er before-mentioned, or rather to infpire himfelf with tk 
defire of having fuch an one found. 

This was what Dion laboured with wonderful addrefs. H 
often talked to him of Plato, as the mod profound and ifliii 
trious of philofophers, whofe merir he had experienced, aoi 
to whom he was obliged for all he knew. He enlarged opoi 
the elevation of his genius, the extent of his knowledge, th 
amiablcnefs of his charadler, and the charms of his confcx 
fation. He reprefented him particularly as the man of ch 
%vorld moft capable of forming him in the arts of govemint 
upon which his own and the people's happinefs depended. H 
told him, that his fubjefts, governed for the future with lenit 
and indulgence, as a good father governs his family, wool 
voluntarily render that obedience to nis moderation and jafHa 
1%'hich force and violence extorted from them againft their will 
and that by fuch a condufl he would, from a tyrant, becoa 
a juft king, to whom all fubmifiion would be paid out of ai 
fehion and gratitude. 

it is incredible how much diefe difcourfes, introduced i 
converfation from time to time, as if by accident» withes 
affedtation, or the appearance of any premeditated defign» ei 
flamed the young prince with the defire of knowing and OOB 
veriing with Plato. He wrote to him in the moft impononat 
Mild oblhlng manner to diiax çut^o(« \ b& diC^atchea cooriei 
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fter Gounen to kaftin hii visage ;' whilft Plato, who appre» 
rnded> the oonfiequenoes^ and £ad fmall hopes of any good 
Wc€t of Jtr pfotraâed the aAir, and without abfolutely re* 
lûnsp ûiffieiendy intimated, that he could not refolve tfpon 
9 wtthottt doing violence to himfelf. The ohftades and dif.* 
Boltiesr m«drto the* young prince*» requeft, were fo hr from 
ikufting him» that they only ferved, as it commonly happens, 
I anflame làaéeBïe,- The Pythagorean philoibphen of Grascia 
laJQP m«kaly Joined their entreaties witLhia and Dion's, who 
It his part redoubled his inttances, and u(ed the ftrongeft ar«- 
iiaients to conquer Plato's repugnance.- ** Thiols not," faid 
e,, ** the concern of a private perfon; but of a powerful 
princcr whofe change of manners^ will-' have the fame eflfeâ 
thiottghottt his whole* dominions, with the extent of which 
' you are not unacquainted. It is himfelf who makes all 
■ -thefè advances ; who importunes and follicits you* to come 
' p> lûs-afiftancr,. and employs the intereft of all your friends 
' Cb that purpofe. What more favourable conjunâure could 

* we expe^ from: the divine providence than that which now 

* offers itfelf i Are you not afraid that your delays will give 

* the flatterers, who furround the young prince, the oppor- 

* tnnity of dcsîwing him over to themfelves, and of feducing 
^ him £0 change his refolatibni^ What reproaches would yoti 
^ not make yourfelf, and what dishonour would it not be to 
^ philofophy, (houldit ever be iàid,^ that Plato, whofe coun* 

* tels to Dionyfius might have eftabliflied a wiie and equitable 

* goverpment in Sicily, abandoned itto all the evils of tyranny, 
P rather âian- ^ndergo the fatigues- of a voyage, or from f 
;*> know not what other imaginaiy 4ifficultie8 ?" 

1^(#) Plato could not reiift ibllicitations of fo much force, 
miqaiihed by the confideration of his own charadier, and to 
pkriate the reproach of his being a philofo^herin words only, 
'^* VDut ever having (hewn himfelf fuch in his aftions, and 
fcious belsdes of the great advantages which Sicily might 
joire fit>mhis voyage, he fufiered himfelf to be perfuaded. 
The flatterers at the court of Dionyiius, terrified with the 
ilation he had taken contrary to their remon (Iran ces, and 
ring the prefence of Plato, of which they forefaw the con- 
Aquences,. united together againil him as their common enen»y. 
Vney righly judged, that i^ according to the new maxims of 
pvernment, all things were to be meafurcd by the itandard of 
true merit, and no favour to be expefted from the prince, but 
kthe fervices done the Hate, they had nothing further to 
\ mi might wait their whole lives at coast xo ixo maccovtx 

H4 ^ 
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^ of purpofe. They therefore fpared no pftini to rendtr 
voyjigc: intHcétual, though they were not able to pre 
'ÏUty prevailed upon Dionyliut to recall Philillut from 
inrnt, who was not only un able foldier, but a great hi 
very cln(|uencaiid IcArned, and a i^ealoui aAertor of the t] 
'i'hey liDped tn find a cuunterpoilc in him Mainll Plato 
philofophy. Upon hit being baniHied by Dionyfiui thi 
4 Ml feme perfuitiil difcontent, he retired into the city of 
where it wun Inrlieved he compufed the greaieft part 
writingb. f/J ïit wroM the hittory of Kgypt in twelve 
that of Sicily in eleven, and of Dionyfius the tyrant 
nil which wurks are entirely loll. Cicero praifeft * him 
nnd talU him 'i'hucydideb the lefs, pgng fufiUus Thue^é 
iigWxïy that he copied after that author not unhappily, 
courtiers at the iunxt time made complaints againll £ 
Dionyfius, uccufing him tif having held conference! wit 
«idotus and J-ienLtlidea, the fee ret enemiet of that prince 
meafureb for iuh verting the tyranny. 

(^) 'V\\U wa& the Hate uf atiairti when Plato arrived in 
He waa received with infinite careifeâ. and with the 
markâ of hunt'Ur and refptdt. Upon hit landing, he 
one of the princc'b chariutb equally magni£cent in iti 
and ornamentb attending upun him. The tyrant oil 
facriiice, ab if ibme lingular inllance of good fortune h 
fallen him ; nor was he milUken, for a wife man, \ 
capable of giving a prince good coun&la» ii a treafure 
«Aimable value to a Whole nation. But the worth of 
perfun \^ raicly known, and more rarely applied to tl 
which mij^lu be made of it. 

Plato found the moll happy difpoiitionfi imaginable in 
Dionyfiub, who applied himfelf entirely to his leilb 
couidelb. But as he had improved infmitely from the p 
and example of SocratCb his mailer, the moil exquiiice 
the paean world, in forming the mind lor a right taile ol 
he took care to adapt himielf with wonderiul addrefa 
young tyiunt'tt humour, avoiding all dire£l attacks ui 
g pallitinb ; taking pains to acquire his confidence by kii 

iniuiuating behaviour; and particularly endeavouring to 
virtue amiable, and at the fame lime triumphant over vice 



(f) Di(d. 1* xlii. p. 222. 

* Iliiiii (Thiuy4i>lctni) ionULutUb 
eftS^ruiiHiusrMtili/lus, ^ui riiin Diu- 
nyfii i\tàm\\ tdmiliîinninius tH'trt 



(j^) Plut, in Dion. p. 96] 
eft, licut «ft mihi videtur, i 
Cic» dt Orut» I. ii. n. 57. 

8iculu6 ille mber, acufui 



titium iuum coii(um[ii\i in \i'\(\iit\« \ v^tvt v^^CAVwt TKuc^didcs, J 
A liUhiifi, ma xinicqut} ' 1 hiuy lV(\cili \ m\ « ad iî^« ft ai A« \\« 
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:eeps mankind in its chains, by the fole force of aUurements» 
deafuresy and volupcaoufoefs. 

The change was ludden and furprizing. The yoang pnnce, 
rho had abandoned himfelf till then to idlenefs, pleafure and 
ixury, and was ignorant of all the duties of his charafler» 
le inevitable confcqnence of a diiTolute life» awaking as from 

lethargick fleep, began to open his eyes, to have (ome idea 
f the beauty of virtue, and to relifh the refined pleafure of 
onverfation equally folid and agreeable. He w|ts now as 
affionately fond of learning and indrudlion, as he had once 
een àveriè and repugnant to them. The court, which always 
pes the prince, and Tails in with his inclinations in every thing, 
ntered into the fame way of thinking. The apartments of 
tie palace, like fo many fchools of geometry, were full of the 
nft made ufe of by the profeffors of that fcience in tracing 
tieir figures ; and in a very ihort time the fludy of philofophy 
nd of every kind of literature became the reigning and uni« 
erfal tafle. 

The great benefit of thefefludies in regard to a prince, does 
ot connft alone in iloring his mind with an infinity of the 
10ft curious, ufeful, and often necefTary notions of things, but 
as the farther advantage of abflrafting himfelf from idlenefs, 
adolence, and the frivolous amufements of a court ; of habi- 
latine him to a life of application and refiedlion ; of infpiring 
im with a pafiion to inform himfelf in the duties of the fove- 
signty, and to know the charadters of fuch as have excelled 
1 the art of reigning ; in a word, of making himfelf capable 
f governing the ftate in his own perfon, and of feeing every 
ling with his own eyes, that is to fay, to be indeed a king ; 
ut that the courtiers and flatterers are almofl always unani- 
lous in oppofing. ^ 

They were confiderably alarmed by a word that efcaped 
^ionyuus, and fhewed how much he was afFedled with the dif- 
curies he had heard upon the happinefs of a king, regarded 
ith tender affeftion by his people as their common father, 
ad the wretched condition of a tyrant, whom they abhor and 
eteft. Some days after Plato's arrival, was the anniverfary, 
n which a folemn facrifice was oficred in the palace for the 
rince's profperity. The herald having prayed to this effeél, 
:cording to cuftom. That it nvould pleafe the gods to J'upport the 
'ranny^ and pre/erme the tyrant : Dionyfius, who was not far 
om him, and to whom theie terms began to grow odious» 
illed^ut to him aloud, Will you not gi^eo^ver curing me F Phi- 
ftus and his party were infinitely alarmed at that ex^it^oti.^ 
adjudged frçmit^ that ùme and habit mul\ g^vve "^l^xo 2jql 

H 5 iaVuiùWiR 
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invincible afcendant over Dionyfius, if the correfpondfti 
a fewdayi could fu entirely alter his difpofition. I'hey t 
fore fet thcrnifclves at wcik upon new and more efi'edtual 
lagemi againft liim. 

They begun by turning the retired life which Dionvfii 
with PlatOp and the ftudic» in w.hich he employed hioiielf» 
ridicule, a» lï intended to ni;ike a philosopher of him. 
that wai nut all ; Klirv laboured in uinccrc to render the 
of Dion and Pljto fuipeitted, and even odîouft to him, 
reprelented (hem as * inip^Ttincrnt ceiifor» and imperiou 
dagoguei, who aiiunicd an authuiiiy over him, which Oi 
Confiited with hi* age nor raiik. f h u no wonder that a y 
prince like Uionyiiuf, who, with the moÙ excellent m 
parts, and amidll the beA cxaai{>lc:», would have found ii 
Acult to have Tupixiried himfelf, fliould at length give w 
fuch artful iiiAiiuati'iiib in a court, that had long been liiU 
where there was no cniuhtioii but to excel in vice, and i 
be wtf continually Ix'ficged by a cro.* d of flatterers inccA 
praififig and admiring him in every ihiu^r. 

But the principal îipnlicatioii nf the courtiers was toi 
the character and conou^l of Dion himfelf; not frpan 
nor in the mcthf>d of whifpt-ri but uU together, and in put 
They talked openly, and to whoever would ^ivc tncu 
hearing* that it wa» vifible, Dion made u(e of Plato'* 
ouence, to inAnuate and enchant DioiiyAut, with deA^ 
druw him infi a voluntary reAgnatinn of the throi.e, thi 
might (likt^ poAeAion of ii for hi^ nephews, the chilJrc 
AnUomachi', and e/labliAi them in the fovercignty. ' 
added, that it wnt very extraordinary and afHiéling, ihai 
Athenian*», v/ho liad lormcrly invaded Sicily with great i 
both by fca and land, which had all peiifhed theie «vii 
being able to take Syracufe, fhould now with a Angle fophi 
tain their point, aiiJ fuhveii the tyraiiny of DionyAut, by 
fuiidinj; him iodi(mift> the ten thotfaiid Arangcrb of hi) gu 
to lay aAdc hi!< Aeet of four hundred g illiea, which he al 
kept in readineih tor fnvice ; and to diiband hi» ten thoi 
horfe, and the grcateti patt of hib foot ; for the fake of { 
to Ai.d in the academy (the place where Plato taught) a 
tended fupremegood not explicable, and to makchioiielf h 
JA iinaginatiou oy the Audy of geometry, whilA he abaod 

* Triftei Be (ixgnnWiofoi alî«n« netiir, mdum Inttr ctiUmint 
mtm (cnfor«rfc, publuoc ftedàgtjgut. rum pudicitu, aut Rio^efiu, tui 
Jlgff, kufl> i.4iîii. quam probi oooru feiviuctur. 
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to Dion and his nephews a real and fubftantial felicity^ con- 
fitting in empire, riches, luxury, and pleafure. 

Sect. II. Banifitmita o/Dios, Plato futt/ the court fion 
^er^ and returns sttto Greece, Dion admired hy all the learned* 
f LATO reitums to Syraciife. 

THE courtiers, intent upon making the bed ufe of every 
favourable moment, perpetually hefieged the young 
prince, and covering their fecret motives under the appearance 
of zeal for his fervice, and an affeded moderation in regard to 
Dion, inceflantly advifed him to take proper meafures for the 
iecurity of his life and throne. Such repeated difcourfes foon 
riûfed in the mind of Dionyfius the moft violent fufpicions of 
Dion, ^hich prcfcntly increafed into fierce rcfcntment, and 
broke out in an open rupture. Letters were privately brought 
to Dionyfius, written by Dion to the Carthaginian ambafladors, 
«•herein he tells them, that *when they Jhould treat of peace 'with 
Dionyfius^ be luould ad*vi/e them not io open the conferences but in 
his prefence ; becaufe he luould ajfift them in making their treaty 
more firm and laftivg» Dionyfius read thefe letters to Philiflus, 
and having concerted with him what meafures to take, {)>) he 
smufed Dion with the appearance of a reconciliation, and led 
Jhim alone to the fea-fide below the citadel, where he (hewed 
lim his letters, and accufed him of having entered into a 
league againll him with the Carthaginians. Dion would have 
juftified himfelf, but he refufed to hear him, and made him 
immediately go on board a brigantine, which had orders to 
carry him to the coaft of Italy, and to leave him there. Dion 
immediately after fet fail for Peloponnefus. 

(/} So hard and unjufi a treatment could not fail of making 
abundance of noiib, and the whole city declared againfl it ; 
cipecially as it was reported,- though without foundation, that 
Plato had been put to death, (i) Dionyfius, who apprehended 
the confeouences, took pains to appeafe the publick difcontent» 
and to obviate complaints. He gave Dion's relations two 
veflels to tranfport to him in Peloponnefus his riches and nu» 
merous family ; for he had the equipage of a king. 

As foon as Dion was gone, Dionyfius made Plato change his 
lodging, and bçou^t him into the citadel ; in appearance to 
do him honour, but in reality to afTure himfelf of his perfon» 
and prevent him from going to join Dion. In bringing Plato 
Hearer to him, he might alfo have in view the opportunity of 
hearing him more frequently and more comm.oQ\o\x^^ . "^^i 

H 6 cVw^ixm^ 
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charmed with the delighu of his converiktion, and ftadioos of 
pleaiing him in every thing, and to merit his afieâion, he had 
conceived an elleem, or rather paffion for him, which rofe even 
Co jealoufy, but a jealoufy of that violence» that conld faSa 
neither companion nor rival. He was for engroffing lum en- 
tirely to himfelf, for reigning folely in his thoughts and afiec- 
tions, and for being the only objeft of his love and efteenu 
He Teemed content to give him all his. treafures and aathoritjr» 
provided he would but love him better than Dion, and not 
prefer the ]atter*s friendfhip to his. Plutarch has reaibn to 
tall this paflion a tyranuick affiéiiou (/). Plato had much to 
fuffer from it ; for it had all the fymptoms of the moft ardent 
jealoufy. * Sometimes it was all frienafiiip, carefTes, and ibad 
refpedl, with an unbounded effiifion of heart, and an endkfi 
fwell of tender fentiments : Sometimes it was all reproachei^ 
menaces, fierce paflion, and wild emotion ; and foon after i( 
funk into repentance, excufes, tears, and hnmble entreaties of 
pardon and forgivenefs. 

About this time a war broke out very conveniently forPlafi^ 
Vhich obliged Dionyiius to reftore him his liberty, and foA 
him home. At his departure, he would have laden him wiA 
prefents, but Plato refufed them, contenting himfelf with hsi r 
promife to recall Dion the following fpring : He did not kc0 
Jiis word, and only fent him his revenues, defirine Plato in hit 
letters to excufc his breach of promife at the time prefixed, 
and to impute it only to the war. He alTured him, as fbon 81 
peace fhould be concluded, that Dion fhould return; upon 
«condition, however, that he fhould continue quiet, and not 
intermeddle in affairs, nor endeavour to lefTen him in the opi* \ 
nion of the Greeks. 

Plato, in his return to Greece, went to fee the games It 
Olynipia, where he happened to lodge amongft flrangers of i_ 
dii(inction. He eat and paffed whole days with them, benariog ;. 
himfelf in a plain and fimple manner, without ever mendon- ^:» 
ir.g Socrates or the academy, or making himfelf known in aiif t- 
thing, except that his name was Plato. The Grangers wc» r 
overjoyed with havin? met with fo kind and amiable a conh ;j 
pan ion ; but as he never talked of any thing out of commos ^ 
converfation, they had not the lead notion, that he was d* r- 
philofopher whofe reputation was fo univerfal. When tk* i 
games were over, they went with him to Athens, where b0 )r 

provide 

• In air.orc haec omnia infunt I Terent, h Etimtcb, 
yh'ià j fufpiclGnes, inlmicitiar, ixiju- I In amore bsrc Tant mala, b«lJu8^ % 
rLe, induçisf, bellum, pax rutl^uBu \ ^^ i\^iWm« Uora\« 
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provided them with lodgings. They were fcarce arrived there, 
when they deiired him to carry them to fee the famous philo- 
pher of nil name, who had been Socrates'a difciple. Plato 
told them fmiling» that he was the man ; upon which the 
ftrangersy furprizâ at their having poflTefTed fo ineftimable a 
trcafure without knowing it, were much difpleafed with, and 
lecretly reproached themfelves for not having difcemed the great 
merit of the man, through the veil of fimplicity and modefty 
he had thrown over it, whilft they admired him the more upon 
that account. 

{m) The time Dion pafled at Athens was not loft. He em- 
ployed it chiefly in the iludy of philofophy, for which he had 
a great tafte» and which was become his pafOon. * He knew 
however^ which is not very eafy, to confine it within its juft 
bounds, and never gave himfelf up to it at the expence of any 
duty. It was at the fame time Plato made him contrail a par- 
ticular friendfhip with his nephew Speufippus, who, uniting 
the eafy and infmuating manners of a courtier with the gravity 
cf a philofopher, knew how to afTociate mirth and innocent 
pleafure with the mofl ferious affairs, and by that charadler, 
very rarely found amongfl men of learning, was the moil pro- 

£tr of all men to foften what was too rough and au (1ère in the 
umour of Dion. 

WhilftDion was at Athens, it fell to Plato's turn to give the 
publick games, and to have tragedies performed at the feaft of 
feacchus, which was ufually attended with great magnificence 
and expence, from an extraordinary emulation which had grown 
into faihion. Dion defrayed the whole charge. Plato, who 
was ftudious of all occafions of producing him to the publick, 
was well pleafed to refign that honour to him, as his magni- 
ficence might make him ftill better beloved and elleemed by 
the Athenians. 

Dion vifited alfo the other cities of Greece, where he was 

preient at all their feafts and afTemblies, and converfcd with the 

moft excellent wits, and the moil profound flatefmen. He was 

not diftinguifhed in company by the loftineis and pride too 

common in perfons of his rank, but, on the contrary, by an 

vnafFefled, nmple, and modcft air ; and efpecially by the ele- 

'vation of his genius, the extent of his knowledge, and the 

'wifdom of his reflcdlions. All cities paid him the highcll 

honoun, and the Laceda:monians declared him a citizen of 

' Sparta, without regard to the refentment of Dionyfius, thoueh 

(m) Plut, in Dion. p. 964. 
^ Rednuitqoi^ quod câ di&cillimum, ex fapicntla modum» *raàt«\n-u*il» 
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he tftutlly «fliftcd them at chat time with a powerful fiip^ 
their war againft the Thebani. ^ So many marks of eflcei 
diftrnûion alarmed the tyrant's jealou/v. He put a flop 
remittance of Dion's revenues, and orJered them to be rci 
by his own officers. 

(«) After Dionvfius bad pat an end to the war he wi 
gaged in in Sicily» of which hïûory relates no circuml 
he was afraid that his treatment of Plato wouM prejudû 

Ïihilofophers agtfinfl him» and make him paf» for their c; 
'or this rcafon he invited the moil learned men of Italy 
court, where he held frequent aflemblics, in which, ou. 
foolilh ambition, he endeavoured to txci-l them all in elcq 
and profound knowledge ; venting, without application! 
of Plato's difcourfes as he retained. But as he had thoi 
courfes onlv by rote» and bis heart had never been r 
aifcAed with them, the fource of his elooucnce wa^ foo 
haufted. Me then perceived whiit he had loft by not h 
tnade a better u(e of that treafure of wifdom once in hii 
pofleflion and under his own roof» and by not having 1 
in ail their extent» the admirable levures of the greatcA 
lofopher in (he world. 

As in tyra.its tvery thing is violent and irregular, Dioi 
was fuddenly iêi/ed with an exccflive deiire of feeing 
again» and ufed all means for that purpofe. He prevailed 
Archiias and the other Pythagorean philofophers» tu wi 
him» that he mieht return with all manner of ftcurity 
to be b^)und for the performance of all the prcimifes whic 
been made to him. They deputed Archidemus to Plato 
Dionyfius fent at the fame time two gallics of three bencl 
rowers» with fcveral of his friend» on board» to incrcs 
compliance. He alfo wrote letters to him with his own '. 
in which he frankly declared» that if he would not be 
fuaded to come to Sicilv» Dion had nothing to expcA 
him ;- but if he came» that he might entirely difpofe of 
thirig ill his power. 

Dion received feveral letters at the fame time from hij 
and After» who preffcd him to prevail upon Plato to mak 
voyage, and to fatisfy the impatience of Dionyfius» th 
might have no new pretext*» againft him upon that ace 
Whatever repugnance Plato had to it» he could not refii 
warm foUicitations made to him, and determined to j 
Sicily for the third time» at feventy years of age. 

liis arrival gave the whole people new hopes, who flat 
thcmfclvcs, that his wildom would at length overthrow 

tyn 
(m) Phi. Epift, vii. p. 31^1 ÎV>« V\MX/\ft\ï«fk, ^. ^^ ^^^ 
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i/p and the joy of Dionyfias «ras ine^qpreffible. He ajH || 

d the apartment of the gardens for his lodging, the moft II 

rable in the palace, and had (b much confidence in kun» 

e fuffcred his accefs to him at all hours» without bebg 

ed ; a Biyoar not granted to any of his bed friends. 

er the ArSt, carefles were over, Plato was for entering into 

i affair, which he had jnndx at heart, and which was the 

pal motive of his voyage. But Diony£us put it off at 

to which enfued copnipjaints and murmurtngs, though 

itwardly exprefTed for fome time. The tyrant took great 

conceal his fentiments upon that head, endeavouring 
manner of honours, and by all poflible regard and com- 
icy, to abate his friendfhip for Dion. Plato diiTembled 

ûde, and though extremely (hocked at So notorious a 

1 of faith, he kept his opinion to himfelf. 
ilil they were upon thdfe terms, and believed that no 
penetrated their ibcret, Helicon of Cyzicum, one of 
B particular friends, foietold, that on a certain day there 

be an eclipfe of the fun ; which haopening according to 
edi6Uon exaSIy at the hour, Dionyliu^ was fo much fur* 
I and aftoniihed at it (a proof that he was no mat phi- 
«r) that he made him a preient of a * talent. ÂrifUppus 
r upon that occafion, (aid, that he had alfo fomethmg i| 

incredible {^nd extraordinary to foretelL Upon beinj^ 
i to explain himfelf, " I prophefy," faid he, *• that xt 
I not be long before Dionyiius and Plato, who feem to 
ee fo well with each other, will be enemies.'* 
inyfius verified this çrediéiion ; for being weary of the 
aint he laid upon himfelf, he ordered all Dion's lands 
Fedis to be fold, and applied the money to his own ufe. At 
ne time he made Plato quit the apartments in the garden» 
ave him another lodging without the cafUe in the midft 

fuards, who had lone oated him, and would have been 
an opportunity to lull him, becaufe he had advifed 
Tius to renounce the tyranny, to break them, and to live 
at any otter guard but the love of his people. Plato waa 
le, that he owed his life to the tyrant's (avour, «who re- 
;d the fury of his guard. 
:hitas, the celebrated Pythagorean philofbpher, who was 
rincipal perfon, and fupreme magidrate of Tarentum» } 

fooner heard of Plato's great danger, than he fent am- |( 

lors with a galley of thirty oars to (kmand him from Dio- !j 

;, and to remind him, that he came to Syracufe only upon i 

omifei and that of all the Pythagorean plûlofo^Yk6i&t viVi.c^ ^ 

# Ji thtmramA 
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ptuion lur cnc ans «nu icicncci» w uic gmvc nnu ju< 
itfledtioni of a profoundly wife Dolitician» idle tattle» fri 
amufemencfl, and a ilupid indolence» entirely averfe to 
thing ferioui or rcafbnublc» were fcen to fucceed. Gli 
drunkennefs» and debauchery» refumcd their empire 
court» and transformed it from the fchool of virtue» wl 
had been under Plato» into the real liable of Circe. 

SiCT. III. 'Dion /its ùut to dt/ivir Syracufi, Sn^titn m 
tknatt fucttft of hu enterfrizi, Horn J ingratitkdt of I 
racw/itHf, UHfaraUtlled j^oodnr/s f/* Dion to tbtm emdi 
truii tnemitu Hi J dtath* 

{p) \X7HKN Plato had quitted Sicily» Dionyfiuf thi 
YV ^^1 referve» and married his filler Arete» ] 
wife» to Timocratei» one of hi« friends. So unworthy a 
ment was» in a manner» the fiirnnl of the war. Fron 
moment Dion rcfolved to attack the tyrant with open 
and to rcvcuL^e hinifclf for all the wrongs he had aonc 
Plato did all in his power to make him change his refolutioi 
finding his endeavours incHcdlual, he foretold the miifo 
ho was about to occafion» and declared» that he muA ( 
neither alliflancc nor relief from him ; that as he hud bei 
gucft and comjianion of Dionvfius» had lodged in his p 
and joined in the fame facrinces with him, he fliould 
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i ready to recdve him with the utmoft joy. This was in- 
d the diipofidon of Syracufe, which Speufippus, during hÎB 
dence there wiûi Plato» had fufficiently experienced. ThiB 
( the univerfalcry; whilft they importuned and conjured 
m to come thither, deiiring him not to be in pain for the 
3t of ihips or troops, but only to embark' in the firft mer* 
nt veflel he met with, and lend his perfon and name to the 
a£ufans againft Dionyfius. 

)ion did not hefitate any longer upon taking that refolution» 
ich in one refpeâ coft him not a little. From the time that 
>nyiiu8 had obliged him to quit Syracufe and Sicily, he had 

in his banifhment the moil agreeable life it was poflible to 
igine, for a perfon, who like nim had con traded a tafle for 

delights of ftudy. He enjoyed in peace the converfatioA 
the philofbphers, and was prefent at their difpntations^ 
ling in a manner peculiar to himfelf by the greatnefs of his 
lias, and the folidity of his judgment ; goine to all the cities 
the learned Greece, to fee and converie wiui the mod emi- 
it for knowledge and capacity, and to correfpond with the 
efl politicians ; leaving every where the marks of his libe* 
[ty and magnificence, equally beloved and refpeded by all 
t knew him ; and receiving, wherever he came, the higheft 
loors, which were rendered more to his merit than his birth. 
vas fit)m fp happy a* life that he withdrew himfelf to jgo to 

relief of his country which implored his protedion, and to 
iver it from the yoke of a tyranny under which it had long 
«ined. 

Mo enterprize perhaps was ever formed with fb much boldnefir » 
conduced with fo much prudence. Dion began to raiie 
eign troops privately by proper agents, for the better con- 
Iment of his defign. A great number of confiderable per- 
M, and who were at the head of affairs, joined with hinu 
t what is very furprizins;, of all thofe the tyrant had ba- 
ked, and who were not lefs than a thoufand, only twenty- 
5 accompanied him in this expedition ; fo much had fear 
: poffeflion of them. The ifle of Zacynthus was the place 
rendezvous, where the troops aflembled to the number of 
loft eight hundred ; but all of them courage-proved on great 
rafions,^ excellently difciplined and robufl:, of an audacity 
i experience rarely to be found amongfl the moft brave and 
rlike ; and in fine, highly capable of animating the troops 
ich Dion was in hopes of finding in Sicily, and of fettiug 
tn the example of fighting with all the valour fo noble aa 
«xprize required* 
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But when they were to fct fenvardf, asd h wm kiiMi 
this armvn^ht was intended againft Sicily and Dionyfi 
till then it had not been declared^ they weie all in a c 
nation, and repented their having engaged in the cnli 
which they could not but conceive as the effeû cftxtrtm 
nefs and folly, that in the iaft defpaix was fw |HilCtn( 
thing to the hazard. Dion had occafion at thia tiaae lor 
refoiucion and eloquence to re-anixnaie the troopsi ansf, 
their fears. But after he had fpoke to them,, and w 
aflfured though modcft tone, had made them ttDderAao< 
he did net lead theai in this expedition as foldiers^ but 
£ccrs, to put them, at tlie head of the Syracufans». asd 
people of Sicily, who had been long prepaFcd' for a 
their dread and fadnefs were changea inix) ihouts of jo 
they defired nothing fo much as to proceed on their voya 

Dion having prej)ared a magnificent facrifice to be ofTi 
Apollo, put h:mic]f at the head of his troops compleatly i 
and in that equipage marched in proceffion to the tampU 
afterwards gave a great fêaft to the whole company, at t 
of which, after the libation : and folemn prayers hac 
made, there happened a fudden eclipfe of nie moon, 
who was well rerCed- in thr cauies of fuch appearanc 
aflured his foldiers, who wara at Aril in (boM terror up( 
account. The next day they embarked on board .two t 
iKfleb, which were followed by a. third not fo large, i 
two barks of thirty oars. 

(r) Who could have imagined, fays an hi(!orian, that 
with two OMrchant-veflels mould ever dare to attack a ] 
who had four * hundred (hips of war, an hundred th< 
loot, and ten thouCind horfe, with magazines of arm. 
corn in proportion, and treafures fufficient to pay and 
^ain them; who> bcfides all this, was in pufleflion of 
the Kreateil and ftroni^eil cities then in the world, with 
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ining a date in fabjeûion, as the elder Dionyfius flattered 
lielf ; or if the eoodnefsy humanity, and juftice of prince»» 

the k>ve of fubjeds, are not infinitely ftronger and more 
iflblnble (ies* 
/) Dion having put to lea with his fmall body of troops» 

twelve days under fail with little wind, and the thirteenth 
ved at Paoiynusr a cape of Sicily, about twelve or fifteen 
;ues from Syracufer When they came up with that place» 
pilot gave notice that they muft land direftly, that there 

reafon to fear an hurricane, and therefore not proper to 

to fea* But Dion,, who apprehended making his defcent 
tear the enemy» and chofe to land further off, doubled the 
e of Pacynus, which he had no foor.er pafTed, than a. 
;Oas iVorm arofe, attended with rain, thunder, and lighten*» 
» wkich drove his âiips to the eaftem coaft of Africa, where 

Lwere in great danger of dafhing to pieces again ft the 
. Happily for them a ibuth wind rifing fuddenly, con» 
ry to expectation^ they nn furled all their fails, and after 
wg made vows to the gods, they ftood out to fea for Sicily. 
cy ran in this manner fbur days, and on the fifth entered 
! port «f M inoa, a ihxall town of Sicily under the Carthagi- 
OS ; whofe commander Synalus was Dion's particular friend 
1 gaefl. They were perfedlly well received, and would have 
id there fome time to refhefh themfelves, after the rude fa- 
oes they had fnfiêred during the ftorm, if they had not been 
brmed that Dionyfius was abfènt» having embarked fome 
ri before for the coaft of Italy, attended by fburfcore veiTels» 
c foldiers demanded eameftly to be led on aeainft the enemy» 
i Dion, having defired Synalus to fend his baggage after 
B» whitn proper, marched diredly to Syracufe. 
E&s troops increafedconfiderably upon his rout, by the great 
liber of thofe who came to join him from all parts. The 
in of bis arrival being foon known at Syracufe, Timocraties» 
i> had married Dion's wife» the fifter of Dionyfius, to whom: 
had left the command of the city in his abfence,. di^atched 
Mirier to him in Italy» with advice of Dion's progrels. But 
t courier» beine almoft at his journey *s end» was fo fatigued 
h having run the beft part of the night» that he found him-^ 
' under the necefiity of ftoppine to take a little fleqp. la 
mean time» a wolf» attracted oy the fmell of a piece of 
it» which he had in his wallet» came to the place» and raa 
IT with both die fleOi and the bag, in which he had alfb 
kms di^atches. Dionyfius was by this means prevented for 

14 Pint, iu Diaa, p. $68, 972» Diod. U xvL pv ^I4V> \^1 » 
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fome time from knowing that Dion was arrived, and th* 
ccived the news from other hands. 

When Dion was near the Anapus, which runs about 1 
Ie«iguc from the city, he ordered his troops to halt, and c 
a iacrifice upon the river fide, addreffîng his prayers 1 
rifing fun. AW who were preient, feeing him with a y 
of flowers upon his head, which he wore upon account 
facrificc, crowned them fe Ives alfo in the fame manner, i 
mated with one and the fame fpirit. He had been joii 
his march by at leail five thoufand men, and advance! 
them towards the city. The mod confiderable of the 
bitants came out in white habits to receive him at the 
At the fame time the people fell upon the tyrant's friend: 
upon the fpics and informers, an accurfed race of wn 

* ENEMIES OF THE OODS AND MEN, fayS Plutarch, 

made it the bufînefs of their lives, to difperfe themfdvi 
all parts, to mingle with the citi7^ns, to pry into all 
afRurs, and to report to the tyrant whatever they faid or tb 
and often what they neither faid nor thought. I'hefe w( 
firil vidims to the fury of the people, and were knoclc 
the head with ftaves immediately. Tihiocrates, not a 
throw himfelf into the citadel, rode oiF on horfeback. 

At that in liant Dion appeared within fi^ht of the walls 
marched at the head of his troops magnificently armed 
his brother Megncles on one fide, and Callippus the At! 
on the other, both crowned with chaplets of flowers, 
him cainc an hundred of the foreign foldiers, fine troops, 
he had cbofcn for his guard. The rcil followed in or 
battle, with their ofHcers at the head of them. The S 
fans beheld them with inexpreffible fatisfadlion, and re 
them as a facred proceflion, whom the gods themfelves rej 
with pleafure, and who rcflored them their liberty wi 
democracy, forty-eieht years after they had been banifhe< 
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Idreffing vows and praters to him as to a god. Such was the 
-igin of idolatry, which paid divine honours to thofe who 
id done the people any great and fignal fervices. And can 
iiere be any fervice, any gift, fo valuable, as that of liberty ! 
ot far from the citadel, and below the place called Pentapylse» 
3od a fun-dial uj)on an hieh pedeftal, erected by Dionyfius. 
ion placed himfelf npon it, and in a jpcech to the people, 
cfaorted them to employ their utmoft e£Fbrts for the recovery 
id prefervation of their liberty. The Syracufans, tranfported 
ith what he faid, and to e^cprefs their gratitude and afFedlion, 
eâed him and his brother captain-generals with fupreme 
idiority ; and by their confent, and at their entreaty, joined 
ith them twen^ of the moft confiderable citizens, half of 
horn were of the number of thofe who had been banifhed by 
^ionyfias, and returned with Dion. 

Having afterwards taken the caftle of Epipolis, he fet the 
,ûzens who were prifoners in it at liberty, and fortified it with 
rong works. Dionyfius arrived from Italy ieven days after* 
ad entered the citadel by fea. The fame day a great number 
f carriages brought Dion the arms which he had left with 
ynalas. Thefe ne difbibnted amongft the citizens who were 
nprovided. All the reft armed and equipped themfelves as 
rell at they could, exprefling the greateil ardour and fatif- 
iCtion. 

Dionyfias began by fending amba^adors to Dion and the 
Syracufans with propofals, which feemed very advantageous. 
The anfwer was, that by way of preliminary, he muil abdi- 
ate the tyranny ; to which Dionyflus did not feem averfe. 
^rom thence he came to interviews and conferences ; which 
were only feints to gain time, and abate the ardour of the Sy- 
acafans by the hope of an accommodation. Accordingly 
laving made the deputies, who were fent to treat with him, 
mfoners, he fuddenly attacked, with a great part of his troop5| 
he wall, with which the Syracufans had furrounded the citadel, 
Liid made feveral breaches in it. So warm and unexpeded an 
iflault, put Dion's foldiers into great confufion, who imms- 
Uately fled. Dion endeavoured in vain to flop them, and 
lelieving example more prevalent than words, he threw himfelf 
iercely into the midfl of the enemy, where he flood their 
•harge with intrepid coura^^e, and killed great numbers of 
liem. He received a wound in the hand from a fpear ; his 
Lnns were fcarce proof againfl the great number of darts 
lirown at him, and his fhicid being pierced through in many 
Places with fpears and javelins, he was at length beat do^Yv. 
biis ibldiers immediate!/ hroughi him off froxxv the tii^m^» W^ 
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<odk throiii^ die irfKde dm Cflft tk» 
and tekioff the fimgtt ibkBçfi, when Jwïid lift WflPi 
a tuurter ciuled Achndiiia» ^ led û/tM at fitfli HMaift 
ayfini^e iroopt, who weie elicedjr fi^gaedp juid *^!Nh 
Conn^gcilqr ib w\gonmê and oneiy e fl ed a Mfiflaaca^ J 
now no longer a iMttie, bate parfinc AgMitattaifavô 
|ynnt*a troops were Jdlled on the fpoC» tSta iha mS ei 
with difficulty iato die ckadd. Tku jnBbarfwm %mI 
glonout. The Syracnfant, to lewaid die wJoar of tha-fc 
(rooM» gave each of dim a oonfidcnble An of aMawfj 
ihoie foioiefit to JioaoDr Dion» pnfisaied hiaa wUi acioi 
gokL 

â>r Dion from the women of Us taaafy^ and «idi om : 
Pionyfius hiot&lf. Dion ordeied dM» aU tp ba seaà ia I 
aflemibly. That of Dioojrfias was coached in the ftm. 

teOBCft ^»*<^ î i>ftiit<»a»WM t- wmitwwtiftri howOilBV wiA. the 

terriUe menaces agaiaft the peHooa who wese deaicft toD 
bis fifler» wife» ana ton» U was wxoCe with an art and ai 
éxceedin{[Iy proper to tender Dion fiifpeâed. Dio nyfias 
himinminaof theardonr andaeaif hehadlbnnerijrenei 
for the ftwport of the tyranny. He exhorts hiaa at a dSli 
and with lome obTcurity, though eafy enough to be «nderf 
not to kboliih it entirely ; but to piefèrve u for hisdUf. 
advifes him not to give the people their liberty» who wen 
from afeâing him at heart ; nor to abandon his own U 
and thai of bit friends and relations» to the capricious hou 
of a violent and inconftant mnldtnde. 

(/) The reading of this letter had the tSt&, DionyAosj 
pofed from it. The Syracufans, without regard to D» 
goodnefs to them» and the greatneis of his foul ia fergsH 
his deareft interefts, and the ties of nature to reftore theoid 
liberty, took umbrage at his too mat aathority» and ooaoi 
injurious fuf^icions of him. Tjie arrival of Heradides c 
firmed them m their (entiments, and determined them 10 
accordingly. He was one of the baniihed perfons» a |i 
foldier» and well known amongft the troops, from haviag p 
in coniiderable commands under the tyrant, very bold aadi 
bitjousf and a fecret enemy of Dion*s, between when i 
kimielf there had been fome, difference in Peloponnefia* 
came to Syracufe with feven gallies of three bencha of tf 
ana three other veflels, not to join Dion, but in the ifAM 
CO aaarch with his own forces againft the tjranf, whoA 

(t) PkiU ia Dion. p. 97»» 97$^ î^iai«\««^ V<^V *9^ 
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cei to Aufe hinlelf up in the citadel. His firft 
vai t» in giiiiMfc hinifelt wick the people ; for which 
d iaAsmtiaig behavîoor made him very fit, whili 
ere gmrity was ofeifive to the moititiide > efjpedalljr 
re hecûme more haog^isy and imtraâable from the 
» and * expeâed to be treated Uke* « popuiar ftate« 
I ûytf^omà eaU thcmfTelves a free people; that is to 
fuli (ktA of the Greefe terns, they were for being 
complaifance, flattery, «gard,. a«d a deference to 
pnoous humouorsw 

atitude coald be expeôed from a people, that €Oft« 
their pafions and blind prejudkes f The Syracufane 
alTembly immedistety upon their own accord, and 
elides admiral. Dion came nncacpeûedly thither» 
ained hsghlv of fach a proceeding ; as the charge 
ipon Heradides, was an 'abridgment of his office ; 
I no longer geneiafiftmor if another commanded at 
i remonSrances obliged the Syracufans, again ft their 
prire Meradides of the office chey had fo lately con- 
i him. When the nffiunbly broke up, Dion fent for 
after fome gentle reprimands for hii ftrange condud 
à to him in fo ddicaie a4Conjunâure, wherein the 
tn amongft them mi^ht ruin every thing» be fum- 
levv aiTembly himâdli^ and, in the prefence of the 
de, appointed Heradides admiral, and gave him a 
He had himfelf. 

ght by the force of kinâ office» to get ^e better of 
il-wiil, who« in his expreffions and outward beha* 
le his court to Dion, confeflcd his obligations to 
beyed his orders wii h a promptitude and punÛuality« 
e&d an entire devotion to his forvicc, and a defiie 
\ê to do him pleafure. But underhand, by his in« 
I cabals, he iaâuenced thé people again il him, and 
s dcfigns in every thing. If Dion gave his conient 
fills Should (piit thecitaydel by treaty^ he was acCnfed 
ig, and intending to fave him ; Iff to fatisfy them» 
ed the fiege without hearkening to any propofals of 
adon, they did not fail to reproach hun with th# 
>rotra£ling the war, for the fake of continuing in 
and to keep the dtizens in awe and refpeâ. 
, who came to the tyrant's relief with feveral gaUies» 
:n defeated and put to death, Dionyfius fent to ofier 
itadel with the arms and troops in it, and money to 
-or five months, if he might be permitted by a treaty 

jft^" two» y» % »|w><<g»>< ^cyrff. 
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ID ndM btO Itllr fiir the reft of hU life, and b« allowti) the 
imnw of cartuii ludi, which he mentioned, in ihc nvi|;h- 
bowhood flf SynWuA. 'I'ho Synwdn', who were in hurct 
of ttkiu DiOBjrfiu «live, rejected thofc propofah t kiul DiO' 

SfitUf MMlriof of reconciling ihem to hit tcrmt, l<ft tin 
add IB U£ haoill of hii eldcft Ton Apoliocratu, and ulciog 
t^advantaitof Bb«Dur&Llc wind ', embarked for Italy win I 
Ut tmfuTM Bod «Sefli of ihc grcatoH value, and fuch of Wt J 
ukvit M wmn daBnS tu him. 1 

Henclidei, wlw eummanded the gallicj, wa$ very macll [ 
UaiDtd for hmsf foHtrcd him to eicape by his neeliMD» f 
To regain the pecnU'l favour, he propolcd a new dilTiibuiioi t 
el laodit ÎBfiDDSIlBfi (hat at liberty wai founded in equaliiji, f 
ibpoveitvwu th« winciplc of fervitude. Upon Dion'a op-1 
ponDg tlui motloDf neriiclidcj pecfuuded the people to reducei 
OU pB/ of tht fi9fÙ|B troopi, who amounted to three ihoufui 
meit to da^re a Be» diviAoii of land, to appoint new gent- 
nlf» and delivar tlwialclvM in good time from Diun'i ioCup- 
pOftablt tewitf. The Syraculani agiccd, and nomin;iui 
IWtS^-fiM Bewofficcra, Heraclidei being one of the numbci. 

At ibtluu tiaiBlhcy fcnc privately to follicit the fumj^n 
ftldian to abandoaDinn, and to join with them, ptomiling'u 
gin tlicm a flutn in ihe government ai nativei and citiuiu. 
Thoft gCBCroiu timp* received the offer with difilain; and 
then ptacina; Dion in the center of them, with n lidelity»>i 
affeâioD orwhich there arc icw examples, ihcy made ilitif 
bodiei and their anni n rnmpart for him, and carried him cut 
of the city without doinB the leall violence to any body, but 
warmly. reproaching «Jl ilivy met with ingratitude and pcrâdy. 
The Syracufaoi, who contemned their fmall number, and u- 
tribuied their modention to fear and want of courage, bc|M 
to attack them, not doubting but they Ihould defeat, and pat 
them all to the fword, before they got out of the city. 

Dion, reduced to the ncccfltiy ot cither lighting the citi»ni< 
or perilhing with hii truopi, held out hit hands to the Sytf 
culani. imploring them in the moll tender and nficfLionaU 
manner to defift, and pointing to the citadel full of cncniiui 
who faw all that pafled with llie uimoil joy. But hudins litem 
deaf and infenfible to hII hi> rcmonftraneci, he commandul hi) 
foldicri to march in clofc order without ntiacking j whith thrt 
ob^ed, contenting thcinfelve* with making a great ooifc r 
their armi, and raUing great criw, m if thajr wan gsf 
fall upon the tiyiocufâni. The latter were difoayad- witK 
appcaancci, and ran away in every ilreat «itliow bdof-.' 
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«eel* Dxm kaltened the march of his troops towards the 
oantry of the Leontines. 

The <^cers of the Syracafans, laughed at and ridiculed by 
he women of the city, were defirous to retrieve their honour» 
nd made their troops take arms, and return to the ^ urfuit of 
>iDii« They came up with him at the pafs of a river, and 
lade their horfe advance to (kirmifli. But when they faw that 
lion was refolved in earnefl to repel their infults, and had 
lade his troops £ice about with great indignation, they were 
g;ain ibized with terror, and taking to their heels in a more 
lameful manner than before, made all the haile they could to 
egain the dtv. 

(yj The Leontines recdved Dion with great marks of ho- 
ioar and efteem. They alfo made prefents to his foldiers, and 
ledared them free citizens. Some days after which they fent 
imbafladors to demand juftice for the ill treatment of thole 
aroops to the Syracafans, who on their fide fent deputies to 
poiDplain of Dion. Syracufe was intoxicated with incon- 
iderate joy and infolent prolperity» which entirely baniflied 
ttfleâion and judgment. 

Î Bvery thinj; confpired to fwell and bflame their pride. The 
iitadel was fo much reduced by famine, that the foldiers of 
pkmyfitts, after having fuffered very much, refolved at laft to 
lurender it. They fent in the night to make that propofalt 
lad were to perform conditions the next morning. But at 

Biy-breakt whilft they were preparins; to execute the treaty, 
ypfius, an able and valiant general, whom Dionyiius had 
t^ni from Ital^ with com and money to the befteged, appeared' 
With his gallies, and anchored near .A/ethufa. Plenty fuc- 
fipeding on a fudden to famine, Nypfius landed his troops, and 
I Jammoned an affembly, wherein he made a fpeech to the fol- 
-diers fuitable to the prefent conjundure, which determined 
I them to hazard all dangers. The citadel, that was upon the 
fnoint of furrendering, was relieved in this manner, contrary 
|0 all expeâation. 

The Syracufans at the fame time haftened on board their 
IfieSf and attacked the enemy's fleet. They funk fome of 
lif ihips, took others, and purfued the reft to the Ihore^. But 
is very victory was die occafion of their ruin. Abandoned 
to their own difcretion, without either leader or authority to • 
command them or counfel, the officers as well as foldiers gave 
themfelves up to rejoicing,, feafting, drinking, debauchery, 
and every kind of loofe excefs. Nypfius knew well how to 
take advantage of this general infatuation. He aU3Ld;^«\ \\\£ 
Vol. IV. I SN^V 
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fke to them in tbefe terms : " Men of Peloponnefus, &r.d 
^ou our allies» I have afTembled you here, that you might 
deliberate upon what regards yourfelves ; as for my part, 
I muft not deliberate upon any thing when Syracufe is in 
danger. If I cannot preferve it, I go to perifh with it, and to 
bury myielf in its ruins. But for you, if you are refolved 
to aflift us once more ; us, who are the moil imprudent znA 
moil unfortunate of mankind ; come and relieve the city of 
S>yracuiey from henceforth the work of your hands. If nor, 
md thejuft fubjedls of complaint, which you have againft 
the Syracufansy determine you to abandon them in their 
prefenc condition , and to fufFer them to pefifh ; may you 
receive from the immortal gods, the reward you merit for 
the affection and fidelity which you have hitherto expreffed 
for me. For the reft, I have only to deflre, that you will 
keep Dion in your remembrance, who did not abandon yba 
when unworthily treated by his country, nor his country^ 
when fallen into misfortues." 

Eie had no fooner ceafed fpeaking, when the foreign foldiers 
e up with loud cries, and intreated him to lead them on that 
»ment to the relief of Syracufe. The deputies, tranfported 
th joy, falu ed and embraced them, praying the gods to 
[low upon Dion and them all kind of happinefs and profpe- 
y. When the tamult was appeafed, Dion ordered them to 
spare for the march, and as ibon as they had fupped, to re«> 
m with their arms to the fame place^ being determined to 
; out the fame night, and fly to the relief of his country. 
In the mean time at Syracule, the officers of Dionyfius, after 
ving done all the mifchief they could to the city, retired at 

Èit into the ciudcl with the iofs of fome of their foldiers* 
s fhort refpite gave the feditious orators new courage, who 
ttering t^emfelves that the enemy would lie ilill after what 
ey had done, exhorted the Syracufans to think no further of 
ion, not to receive him if he came to their relief with his 
leign troops, nor to yield to them in courage, but to defend 
sir city and liberty with their own arms and valour. New 
puties were inllantly difpatched from the general officers t5 
svent his coming, and from the principal citizens and his 
ends,, to defire him to hallen his march ; which di^erence of 
idments, and contrariety of advices, occafioned his march* 
g flowly, and by ûnall journies. 

When the night was far fpent, Dion*s enemies feized the 
tes of the city, to prevent his entrance. At the fame inftantv 
fpfius, well apprized of all that pafTed at Syracuk» xsvaaft i^ 
!^ fiom the cUddcl with 4 greater body of uoops, «ixid mox^ 
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determinate thin before. They demoliflied the wall that 
clofed them entirely, and entered the city» which they t 
dered. Nothing but (laughter and blood was feen every w! 
Nor did they flop for the pillage, but Teemed to have no i 
view, than to ruin and deftroy all before them. One Ik 
have thought, the fon of Dionyfius, whom his father hail 
in the ciudel, being reduced to defpair, and prompted Ï 
excefs of hatred for the Syracufans, was determined to 
the tyranny in the ruins of the city. To prevent Dion's 
of it, th^ had recourfe to fire, the fwiîteft of deftruû 
burning, with torches and lighted ftraw, all places within 
power, and darting combuilibles againft the reft. The I 
cufans, who fled to avoid the flames, were butchered in 
llreets, and thofe, who to fhun the all-murderin? fword re 
into the houfes, were driven out of them a^ain by the 
croaching fire ; for there were abundance of houfes bun 
and many that fell upon the people in the ftreets. 

Thefe very flames opened the city for Dion, by obli 
the citizens to agree in not keeping the gates fliut aeainft 
Couriers after couriers were difpatched to haften his m; 
Heraclides himfelf, his moft declared and mortal enemy; 
pu ted his brother, and afterwards his uncle Theodotua 
conjure him to advance with the utmofl ijpeed, there I 
no body befides himfelf to make head aeainfl the enem) 
being wounded, and the city almcft entirely ruined anc 
duced to afhes. 

Dion received this news, when he was about fixty * ( 
from the eates. His foldiers upon that occafion marched 
the utmolT diligence, and uith fo good a will, that it wa: 
long before he arrived at the walls of the city. He there 
tachcd his light-armed troops againft the enemy, to re-ani 
the Syracufans by the fight of them. He then drew uj 
heavy-armed infantry, and the citizens who came runnic 
join him on all fides. He divided them into fmall partie 
greater depth than front, and put difl'erent oflicers at the 
of them, that they might be capable of attacking in k 
places at once, and appear ilronger and more formidab 
the enemy. 

After having made thefe difpofitions, and prayed to the j 
he marched acrofs the city againlt the enemy. In every 
as he pafled, he was welcomed with acclamations, cries of 
and foi^gs of viélory, mingled with; the prayers and bid 
of all the Syracufans ; who callecT'-'Dion their prefer^'er 
their god, and his foldiers their brothers and fellow-dti 

• Two tr three Ica^ucu 
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At that inftant» there was not a fingle man in the city fo fond ^ 
Df life, as not to be* much more in pain for Dion's fafoty than 
bis own, and not to foar much more for him than for all the 
reft together, feeing him march foremoft to fo great danger 
over blood« -fire, and dead bodies, with which the ftreets and 
pnblick places were univerfally covered. 

On the other hand, the view of the enemy was no lefs ter- 
rible : For they were animated by rage and defpair, and were 
pofted in line of battle behind the ruins of the wall they had 
thrown down, which made the approach y try difficult and 
dangerous. They were under the neceffity of defending the 
citadel, which was their fafety and retreat, and durft not remove 
from it, left their communication fhould be cut off. But what 
was moil capable of difordcring and difcouraging Dion's foK 
diers, and made their march very painful and difficult, was th« 
£re. For wherever they turned themfelves, they marched . by 
the light of the houfes in flnmes, and were obliged to go over 
■mins in the midft of fires ; expofing themfelves to being cruflied 
itL pieces by the fall of walls, beams and roofs of houfes, which 
tottered half coniiimed by the flames, and under the neceffity 
#f keepine their ranks, whilft they opened their way througii 
fiightful douds of fmoke, mingled with duft. 

When they had joined the enemy, only a very fmall number 
en each fide were capable of coming to blows, from the want 
•f room, and the unevenne^ of the ground» But at length, 
Dion's foldiers, encouraged and fupported \rf the cries and 
ardour of the Syracufans, charged the enemy with fuch re- 
donbl.d vigour, that the troops of Nypfius gave way. The 
greatefl part of them efcaped into the citadel, which was very 
Bear ; and thofe who remained without, being broke, were 
cut to pieces in the purfuit by the foreign troops. 

The time would not admit their making immediate rejoicings 
£)r their viâory, in the manner fo great an exploit deferved ; 
the Syracufans being obliged to apply to the prefervation of 
their houfes, and to pafs the whole night in extinguifhing the 
£re ; which however they did not effedt without great diffi- 
culty. 

At the return of day, none of the feditious orators durft flay 
in the city, but all fled felf-condemned, to avoid the punifh- 
«ment due to their crimes. Only Heraclides and Theodotus 
came to Dion, and put themfelves into his hands, confeffing 
their injurious treatment of him, and conjuring him not to 
imitate their ill condudl : That it became Dion, fuperior as he 
. was in all other refpeâs to the refl of manldnd, to &ie^ \C\ml^^ 
as much fo in that greatnefs of fouU which could coiic\vxe,t ie«- 
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irDtnHtit and tcvengc, uul forgivt the atgràuM, wko< 
llt-'oilitlfci unwntitiv of bit purdon, 

H'ficli'in and l bBodocu» luvta* maie thtte Aipplki 
Dion'» f/irntl' tdvittà him not M ffw/Cfn«n of ibcir vjj 
KtligBKiit di(|ioritù>n i but to «bwdou llirafliitt:! to ck 
dieu, ir,<I in (i' duing, cxi«riiiinate from rbc lUu iJui If 
iaiiùoa and ii]uij;iu: j a liiflsiiiper (hat hat rcalljr Ibaicai 
raaducft in U, and it no IcA uj be feared from ii« peru 
conlrqiunai, than lyriinn^ itCvlf. Bui Dî'jn. tuappeatic 
Aid, " Tbm other câptaim ^corrall^ maile the meini ol 
** (]i)ering their cnemiei ihor fr.lc appiicaiion i ibat f 
" pun he hiui paficd iiiuih litne in ilic Kideitty, in iti 
•• to TuLdue ai<^», envy, «ud oil the junio» jMlKoiit < 
" niiiid : Thut ih« fign of having (Otiqucred tkem û iwt 
•■ nt(* xnd affabili'x to tricnda and pctfrint of ouni < 
*■ Ueiùng thofe wiih hunianii/ who have itijuted •*, a 
" heiog fliwajri rewiy (o forgive liiein : 'Ihat he did not 
" (o much M appear fapciiur to Hcraclîdet in potvcr and 
•■ liiy, at in wiufo»! andjitftice t for in that, true and «U 
" fupviority conftlU. That if Hcraclidec be wicked, 
" diouf, and MHidioti*, muit Dioo contaminate and diA> 
" hlmfelf wiih luwrefeninwni^ It it truei »ci»tdifl||{ to k 
" latvi, there feemt tu be left injuflice in Fcvenj^iig an i< 
•' t(ijn compii/'iiK ii { hut if tte t^onfult nature, we fltaj 
•• Ifiiti i]i« ont: and the «fj^er ta have (heir rife in ibc 
" weaknefi ufffbiod. Rcfides, tb«r« U no difpoitioB t 
■ " duraie and (xtwt, bat may be van<]uidi«d bji tfw fo> 
" kind udgc wi obtiguiont." Dinn upon tfcc& n 
pardoned Heraclidef, 

Hii next application wai to iiu:U>{è th« citadel wiik i 
work, and he ordered each of the byracslkiis to pi ud 
large Aake. \a the night, he let fi» (oldier* to work, i 
tbe S^racu&ni took their reft. He furroundcd the aim 
this manner «itb a ftrong palifkde, befon it wa« peeDUw 
that in the morning, tlu: greatnefs oi the work, and tbi 
«lennefs of tbecaecti'iofli were matter of admiration lor a 
world, as well the enemy, as the citizens. 

Having finiftied tbit palifade, he buried the dead t mu 
miffing the prilÂBers taken from the enemf, he futnaw» 
■ICsmbly, lieraelide* propofed in it, that Pion ftcwl 
rleâed generaliffimc tvith lupreme authority by fat lawt 
All tb< people of worth, and the moft con»dcraW« c 
citizeni, were pleaffd with the propoM, uut d<afli«dll 
int|tit have the authority of the afembly. But tlM MM 
am»nUiuu, wtw we» ItKT) thu tUtKtidca flwNld M 
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of admiral ; and convinced, that althoagh he were little 
cftimablc in all other refpeâs». he would at Icail bs more for 
tbe people than Dion, they oppofed it with all their power, 
Diooj to avoid difturbance and confufion, did not infill upon 
that point, and acquicfced that Heraclide^ fhould continue to 
command in chief at fea. But his oppoiing the difbibution of 
lands and houfes, which they were earneil for havine take 
place, and his cancelling and annulling whatever had been 
decreed upon that heac^ embroiled him with them irre- 
trievably. 

Heraclides, taking advantage of a difpofition fo favourable 
to his views, did not fail to revive his cabals and intriguer ; 
as appeared openly by an attempt of his to make himfclf mailer 
of Syracufe, and to ihut the gates upon his rival : But it 
proved unfuccefsfuU A Spartan, who had been (cnt to the aid 
of Syracufe, negotiated a new accommodation between He- 
taclides and Dion, under the llridlefl oaths, and the (Irongell 
aflurances of obedience on the ûdc of the former : weak ties 
; tp a man void of faith and probity. 

i The Syracufans having difmifTed their fea-forces who were 
kcome unneceiTary, applied folcly to the fiege of the citadel, 
^d rebuilt the wall which had been thrown down. As no 
Klief came to the befleged, and bread began to fall fhort with 
^m, the foldiers grew mutinous, and would obierve no dif- 
dpiine. The fon of Dionyflus, ending himfelf without hope 
or refource, capitulated with Dion to furrender the citadel^ 
with all the arms and munitions cf war. He carried his mo- 
iher and iiâers away with him, filled . five gallies with hi» 
people and efie£ls, and went to his father ; for Dion gave him. 
«anre liberty to retire unmolefted. It is eafy Co conceive the 
j|oy of the city upon his departure. Women, children, old 
feople, all were paflionately iond of gratifying their eyes from 
the poix with fo agreeable a fpe£tacle, and to folemnize the' 
jiqrfiîl day, on which, after fo many years fervitude, the fua 
sofe fbr the firâ time upon the Syracufan liberty. 
.. Apollocrates having fet fail, aud Dion begun his march to 
enter the citadel, the princcffes, who were there, did not flay 
till he arrived, but came out to meet him at the gates. Ariflo- 
jiiache led the fon of Dion ; after whom came Arete, his wife, 
with her eyes fixed upon the ground, and full of tears. Dioiv 
CSmbraced his fitter firfl, and afterwards his fon. Aridom ache- 
then prefenting Arete to him, fpoke thus : ** The tears you 
." tec her ihed, the fhame exprefTed in her looks, at the time 
«« «our prefence redores us life and joy, her filencc ItfeV^, m\^ 
" mu confofion fuMaeady denote the grief (he (a&is «ix. vw^ 

I 4 ** îi^\ 
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•* fight of an hulband» to whom another hts been fuUKtolsd 
«• contMry to her wi]I, bat who alone has always Vùtttttèà her 
** heart. Shall (he faluce you as her uncle» ihall the embrace 
'* you as her h u (band ?'* Ariftomache having fpoke in this 
rnrinncr, Dion, with his face bathed in tears» tenderly embraced 
lti> wife i to whom he gave his fon» and lent them home to his 
boufe ; bccaufe he thought proper to leave the citadel to the 
diicretiofl of the Syraculans, as an evidence of their liberty. 

For hintfclf, after having rewarded with a magnificence 
truly royal all thofe who had contributed to his faccefs» k- | 
cording to their rank and merit, at the height of glory aad | 
happincfs and the cbjed not only of Sicily» but of Canhap . 
and all (jreece, who eitcemed him the wifeft and mod fbrtunati 
captain thut ever lived, he conllantly retained his original fiflH 
plicity ; as ir.cHied and plain in his garb, eouipage, andtahle» 
i^t if he hid live J in the aca(!emy with Fiato» and not wilk 
])copJo bred in unnies, with officers and ibldiers» who ofica 
ïhinihc nothing but pleafures and maenificence. Accordingly» ' 
at the tin'.e Plato wrote to him» 7'Jbmt iht tfts of ail mankind ^mn 
hfcH him al'.tif ; jitUe alfedled with that general admiratioa» 
h;.9 thoughts v.cre always intent upon the academy, that fchool 
cf wifdt^ni and viitue, where exploits and fucceiies were not 
jud[;cd frtjm the external fplendor and noife with which thqf 
arc attended, but from the wife and moderate ufe of them. 

Dion deiigned tocilabIi(h afoimof government in Syracule» 
compnfcd ut the Spartan and Cretan» but wherein the Ariilo- 
cratical vvas always to prevail, and to decide important alEun 
by the authority» which» according to his plan» was to beveled 
in a council of elders. Heraclides again 0|)pofed him in this 
iicheme, dill turbulent and feditious according to cuftom» ul 
foltly intent upon gaining the people by flattery» carefles, uA 
other popular ans. One day, when Dion (ènt for him to tU 
council, he anfwered that he would not come ; and that, bOBf 
only a piivatc perfon» he (hould be in the aifembly with tM 
reil of the citizens, whenever it was fummoned. His view, ia 
fuch behaviour, was to make his court to the people, and ts 
render Dion odioub ; who, weary of his repeated infults, pe^ 
mitted thofe to kill him, he had formerly prevented. I'Kct 
accordingly went to his houfe and difpatched him. We fhiB 
fee prcfcntly Dion*s own fenfe of this adlion. 

1 he Syracufans were highly affe^d for his death ; but ts 
Dion folemnized his funeral with great magnificence, allowed 
his body in perfon at the head of his whole army, and afttr- 
viinii harangued the people upon the occafion, they were ap- 
pcaJeà, and /brgave him ll\c mvxidai \ CQfttvnced« chat it wis 
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attpoffible for the city ever to be free from commotions and 
ibditioo, whilft Heraclides and Dion governed together. 

(«) After that murder Dion never knew joy, or peace of 
mind. An hideoiu fpeftre, which he Taw in the night, filled 
him with trouble, terror, and melancholy. • The phantom 
ièemed a woman of enormous ftature, who, in her attire, air, 
«nd haggard looks, refembled a fury fweeping his houfe with 
violence. His Ton's death, who for fome unknown grief had 
thrown himfelf from the roof of an houfe, paifed for the accom- 
pliihment of that ominous apparition, and was the prelude to 
his misfortunes. Callippus gave the lad hand to them. He 
was an Athenian, with whom Dion had contraéled an intimate 
friendflitp, whilft he lodged in his houfe at Athens, and with 
whom he lived ever after .with entire freedom and unbounded 
confidence. Callippus,. having given himfelf up to his am- 
bitious views, and entertained thoughts of making himfelf 
mafter of Syracufe, threw off all regard for the facred ties of 
friendship and hofpitality, and contrived to get rid of Dion, 
who was the fole obftacle to his defigns. Notwithflanding his 
care to conceal them, tliey got air, and came to the ears of 
Dion's filter and wife, who loll no time, and I'pared no pains, 
r to difcover the truth by a very ilrifl enquiry. To prevent its 
effis^ts, he went to them with tears in his eyes, and the ap- 
pearance of being inconfolable, that any body Ihould fufpe^ 
Jkini of fuch a crime, or think him capable of (o black a deiign. 

* They infilled upon his taking the great oaib^ as it was called. 
The perfon who fwore it, was wrapped in the purple mantle 

- of the goddefs Proferpine, and holding a lighted torch in his 
hand, pronounced in the temple the mod drejidful execrations 

. «gainft himfelf it is pofilble to imagine. 

- - The oath coft.him nothing, but did. not convince the prin- 
cefles. They daily received new intimations of his guilt from 

• foveral hands, as aid Dion himfelf, whofe friends in general 
\ perfuaded him to prevent Callippus's crime by a juft and fud- 
L den punifhment. But he never could relblve upon it. The death 
\ of Heraolides,- which he looked upon as an horrible blot in his 
t. jvputation and virtue, was perpetually prefent to his troubled 

imagination, and renewed by continual terrors his grief and re- 
( peatance. Tormented night and day by that cruel remcm- 
' trance, he profeHed that he had rather die a thoufand deaths, 

cuad prefent his throat himfelf to whoever would kill him, than 

to liveL under the necefiity of continual precautions^ not only 

againft bisjenenues,. but the beft of his friends. 

1 5, CaWv^^vx^ 
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Callîppus ill deferved chat name. He haftened the execndor 
of his crime, and caufcd Dion to be aflaffinated in hii owe 
faoufc by the Zacynthian foldiers, ^ ho were entirely devotee 
to his intercil. The filler and wife of that prince were pu 
into prif)!), where the latter wai delivered of a fon, which ùu 
rcfulvcd to nurfe there herfelf. 

^ After this murder, Callippus was for Tome time in a fplen* 
did condition, having made himfelf mailer of Syracufe by tlu 
means of the troops, who were entirely devoted to his fervicc 
in tWed of the gifts he bellowed upon them. The Papini 
belicxed, that the divinity ought to punifh great crimes in i 
fudden and extrnordinnry manner in this life : And Plutard 
obl'crvcs, that the fucccfs of Callinpus occaftoned very ereil 
complaints againd the gods, as fuflcring calmly, and without 
indignation, the vilefl of men, to raile himfelf to To exalted 
a fortune by fo detellablc and impiou« a method. But provi- 
dence wftÀ iioc long without julllf)ing itfclf, for Callippui fooo 
f.iHcrcd the pu nifîi nient of his guiu. Hiiving marched with 
his troops to take Catanea, Syracufe revolted againft him, and 
threw ciT fo (liameful a fubjedUun. He afterwards attacked 
MeiTina, where he loll abundance of men, and particularly tkc 
yacynthian foldicrs, who had murdered Dion. No city of 
Sicily would receive him, but all dcteiling him as the mod 
excirrahle of wretches, he retired to Rhegium, where, afar 
having led for fome time a miferable life, he was killed by 
I.cpiiniis and Polyperchon, and, it was laid, with the fane 
dagger with which bion had been afTaflinated. 

Hiilory has few examples of fo dill.ndl an attention of pro* 
vidcnce to punifli great crimes, luch as mi:rder, perfidy, trca- 
fon, either in the authors of thole crimes thenifelves, whl 
commanded or executed them, or in the accomplices any wif 
concerned in them. Tlie divine jullice evidences itfelf froB 
time to time in thi<i manner, to prove that it is not unconcerned 
and inatteniive ; and lo prevent the inundation of crimeii 
wiiich ail entire imp-inity would occafion ; but it does not' 
always dillinguiih itfclf by remarkable chaflifcments in thii 
world, to iniiinate to mankind, that greater puniihments ut 
refi'ived fur i^uilt in the next. 

As for Arillomachc and Arete, as foon as they came outrf 
prilon, leeles of Syraeufr, one of Dion's friends, reccivedi 
thein into his h^ufc, and treated them at firll with an attnitiodi, 
fulelity, and gcnerolity of the moll exemplary kind, had he 
persevered : lint complying at lail with Dion's enemies, h« 
provided a bark for them, and having put ihem on bonrtli 

uudcT 

• A. M.-i6^6, Aax, V^» 'îk^^* 
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under the pretence of fending them to Peloponnefus, he gave 
orders to tnofe who were to carry them, to kill them in the 
paflage, and to throw them into the fea. He was not long 
without receiving the chailifement due to his black treachery ; 
for being taken by Timoleon, he was put to death. The 
Syracufansy fully to avenge Dion, killed alfo the two fons of 
that traitor. 

(è) The relations and friends of Dion, foon after his death, 

had wrote to Plato, to confult him upon the manner in which 

they (hould behave in the prefent troubled and flucluating con- 

"^dition of Syracufe, and to know what fort of government it 

was proper to eftablifh there. Plato, who knew the Sytacufans 

'Were equally incapable of entire liberty, or abfolutc fervitude» 

"exhorted them ftrenuoufly to pacify all things as foon as .pof- 

-fible, and for that purpofe, to change the tyranny, of which 

the very name was odious, into a lawful fovereignty, which 

•would make fubjedion eafy and agreeable. He ad vi fed them 

(and according to him, it had been Dion's opinion) to create 

*three kines ; one to be Hipparinus, Dion's fon ; another Hip- 

'parinus, Dionyfius the younger's brother, who feemed to be 

«welt inclined towards the people ; and Dionyfius himfcif, if he 

•would comply with fuch conditions as (hould be prefcribed 

-bim ; their authority to be not unlike that of the kings of 

Sparta, fiy the fame fcheme, thirty- five magiftratcs were to 

be appointed, to take care that the laws (hould be duly ob- 

• ierved, to have great authority both in times of war and pence, 

"and to ferve as a balance between the power of the kings, the 

«fenate, and the people. 

It does not appear, that this advice was ever followed, which 
'.indeed had its great inconveniences, (r) It is only known, 
'that Hipparinus, Diony(ius's brother, having landed at Syra- 
'cufe with a fleet, and condderable forces, expelled Callippus, 
»and exercifed the fovereign power two years. 

The hiftory of Sicily, as related thus far, includes about 
fifty years, beginning with Dionyfius the elder, who reigned 
'thirty-eight ot them, and continuing^ to the death of Dion. 
I (hail return in the fequel to the al^airs of Sicily, and Hiall 
relate the end of Dionyfius the younger, and the re-cllablifh- 
nent of the Syracufan liberty by I'imoleon. 

I 6 Sect. 

{h) Plat. Ep^ viij« (^ ) Diod. 1. xvi. p. 436. 
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SicT. IV. Cbmrëûir •/ Dion. 

IT il not «afy to find fo many excellent qualities in one ai 
the fame perfon ai were united in Dion. 1 do not ce 
•filler in thii place» hii wonderful tafte for the fciencett bif i 
of a/Tociating them with the greateft employmenu of war a 
peace, of extrufling from them the rules of conduCI» and naxii 
of government^ and of making them an equally ufeful a 
honourable entertainment of hit leilure ; I confine myfelf 
the ftatefmnn and patriot^ and in this view» how admiral 
doei he appear 1 Gieatnefi of foul» elevation of fentimen 
generofity in bcftowing hii wealth» heroick valour in batt 
attended with a coolnefi of temper» and a prudence ftarce 
be parallelled» a mind vaft and capable of the higbeft vtcii 
« conftancy not to be ibaken bv the greateft dangort» or t 
moil unexpeAcd révolu tioni of fortune» the love of bit cou 
It y and of the publick good carried almoft to txcefi : Thi 
arc part of Dion*i virtues. The defign he formed of delivc 
îiig nil country from the yoke of the tyranny», and his boMni 
and wifdom in the execution of it, explain of wbnt he m 
capable. 

Dut what I conceive the jp;reateft beauty in Dion's charaAi 
the mod worthy of admiration, and» if 1 may fay i^^ the m< 
ttbovr human nature, in the jgrcatnefi of foul» and unexampl 
j>aticnci', with which h» fufiercd the ingrntitude of hii counti 
llr hsid flhandoncd and facrificcd tstx^ thing to oome to th< 
relief; he hnd reduced the tyranny to cxtremitici» and w 
iifion the point of ic-ellahlilhing them in the full pofiieflion 
their lil>eriy : Ja return for fuch crcat fcrvicri» they ihamcful 
rxpel him the city» accompanieçT with an handful of foreij 
foUlietfi, whole fidelity they had not been able to corrupt 
tlwy It^ad him wiili injuriefi, and add to their bafe perfidy^ ti 
nioll cruel ()Utr.'i)',cH iiDil indignity : To puniih thofc ungratcl 
traiiori» he had only a iirnnl to ^ive» ana to leave the rc3 tot! 
iiidljrnatifm of his (oKIiers : Mailer of theiri» ai well ai l 
own temper» he Aops their impctuoHty» and without difarmii 
iheir hands, reilraini their juil raue» fiificring them» in I 
vet y hri};ht and ardour i\ an attacxi only to terrify, and n 
I- ill, iiift enemies, Lee aufe he could not forget that they we 
hi'i fellow citi/enfi and brethren. 

'J'h( re (rem» to he only one dcfe£l that can be objcAcd 
r^i«)n, w huh 15» hin hnving fomctliing rigid and auftetc in li 
KuiMonr, that made him Icffi Acceflible and fociabic than I 
/iiMiiJ have been» and kcyv \:nau v^t(gn« of worth and hi» L't 
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friends at a kind of diftance. Plato, and thofe who had his 
glory fincerdy at heart» had often animadverted opon this turn 
of mind in him : But notwithfianding the reproaches which 
were made upon his too anftere gravity» and the inflexible feve- 
nty, with which he treated the people» he flill piqued himfeU 
upon abadng^ nothing of them : Whether his genius was en- 
tirely averfe to the arts of inflnuation and perTuafion ; or that 
Srom the view of corredting and reforming the Syrracufans» 
iritiated and corrupted bv the flattering ana complaifant dif- 
conriès of their orators» he chofe that rough, and manly manner 
of behaving to them» 

Dion was miflaken in the moft efllbntial point of governing. 
From the tltfone to the lowed office in the date» whoever is 
charged with the care of ruling and conduding others» oaght 
particularly to fludy the * art of managing men's tempers» and 
of giving them that bent and turn of mind that may heft iuit 
Us meaiures ;. which cannot be done by. afluming the ievere 
mafter» by commanding haughtily»» and contenting onefelf with 
laying down the rule and the duty with inflexible vigour. 
There is in the right itfelf» in virtue, and the exercife of all 
funôions». an exaoitude and fteadinef»» or rather a kind of 
fliflTnefs». which frequently degenerates into a vice when carried 
into extremes. I know it is never allowable to break through 
rules.; bat it is always laudable», and often neceflary to foften» 
and make them more convertible ; which is bed efledtdd by a 
kindnefs of manners» andaninflnuating behaviour; not always 
exaâing the difcharge of a doty in its utmofl rigour ;. over- 
looking abundance of fmall faults,, that do not merit much 
notice» and obierving upon thofe which are more confiderable» 
with favour and goodnefs ; in a word, in endeavouring ' by all 
poffible means to acquire people's afleâion».and to. render virtue 
and duty amiable. 

Dion's permiflion to kill Heraclidas. which was obtained 
with difficulty», or rather forced from him, contrary to his 
natural difpofition, as well as principles, coil him dear, and 
brought the trouble and anguifh upon him, that lafled to the 
day of his death» and of which they were the principal caufe. 

Sect. 

*. ff^kb artf a» ancient poet ealkd, I mm oratio, C;V« 1. I. de Divin* n% 
lezaAima» at^ue omnium regina re- | 80. 
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Se CT. V. D I o N Y s I u s the younger u-afcinds the thmam Syr^ 
CM ft impUret aid of tho^ Corintbiunsy mifbo find Timoliox» 
H bat gtneral enters Syracujèy notwiibftanding all t be endeawemrt 
#/* N 1 c E T A s /0 pre-vent bint. Diomyiius Jurrenders bimjelf 
to bsMf and retires to Corintb, 

(^) y^ ALLIPPUS» who bad caufed Dion to l>e mordered, 
\^ and had fubîUcuted himfelf in his place, did not pû£> 
fefs hit power long. I'hirtecn months after» Hipparinus, Dio- 
nyfius's brother, arriving unexpededly at Syracufe with a nu- 
merous fleet, expelled him from the city, and recovered hit 
paternal fovereignty, which he held daring two years, 

* Syracui'c and all Sicily, being harraifed by different faAioos 
and inteiline war, were in a miferable condition. Diooyiius, 
taking the advantage of thcie troubles, ten years after he had 
been obliged in quit the throne, had aiTembled fome foreign 
troops, and having overcome Nypfius, who had made himlelf 
madcr of Syracufe, he re-snilated himfelf in the poileffion of 
hi& dominions. 

(#) It was perhaps to thank the gods for his re-eftablifhmentr 
and to expre(s his gratitude to them, that he fcnt ilatuet of 
gold and ivory to Olympia and Dclpho5of wcry great value. 
The ^allies which carried them were taken by Iphicrates, who 
was avihat time riear (/) Corcyra- with a flict. He wrote to 
A^h<:ns to know in what manner he (hould difpofe of lus facred 
booty, and was anAvcrcJ, not to examine fcrup-iloufly for 'a hat 
it was dcfiî^iicd, but t-) make ufe of ii for the fubfiflcnce of his 
troops. Dionyfius coniphiincJ excelTively of fuch treatment to 
the Athenians, in a letter which he wrote thcrn, wherein he 
reproached with great warmth and juilice their avarice and 
facrilegious impiety. 

{g) A commander of pirates had a£led much more nobly 
and more rcligioufly in regard to the Romans about fifty years 
b.'forc. After the taking of Vcii, which lad been ten years 
befieyed, they fent a golden cup to Delphos. The deputies 
who carried that prefent were taken by the pirates of Lipara, 
and carried to that iiland. it was the X cuiiom to divide tW 

the 

(d) A.M. 1647. Ant. J. C. 3^7. Diod. 1. xvi. p. 432 — 436. * A.M. 
3654. Ant.J. C. 350. U) ll.a. p. 453. (f) Urfu, {g) Tir. 

Liv. Drtad. i. 1. v. t . 28. XïvA. 1. xiv. j>. 307. 

t M"'' erat civitatis, vcl'it publico vir funilior quam fuis : <)ui le^atonim 

la-r'cinio, partrm |.r;f'iani dr.i'itr-. noiriciiy dMMirnqtje, de deum cui mir- 

Foric c» «n:.o in f'.imrno ina;'illralii tcrttur, & Uor;i caufiirn vcritus :pfe, 

gfj^l J'jma/jiiicus (jiiiu<kin, Koa^i^uu \ iiv'a\.v.\u^vn^tcv v^uo^uc^ <^(ue iamytr 

SKxak 
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'the pmes they took as a common (lock. The ifland at that 
time WAS under the government of a magiftrate more like thr 
Romans in his manneis than thofc he governed. He was called 
Timaiithetts ||, and his behaviour agreed well with the fignt- 
fication of his name. Full of regard for the envoys, the facred 
gift they carried, the motive of their ofering, and more for 
the majefty of the god for whom it was dedgned» he infpircd 

• the multitude» that generally follow the example of thofe who 
rale them» with the fame fentiments of refped and religion- 
The envoys were received therefore with all the marks of 

' diilinâioD, and their expences borne by the publick. Tima- 
fitheus convoyed them with a good (quadron to Delphos, and 
brought them back in the fame manner to Rome. It is e«ify 
to judge how fenfibly the Romans were affedted with fo noble 
a proceeding. By a decree of the fcnate they rewarded Tima- 
fitheus with great prefents, and granted him the r'rrht of hof^ 
pitality. And fifty years after, when the Romans took Lipara> 

• from the Carthaginians, with the fame gratitude as if the 
aâion had been but lately done, they thought tbemfelves 
obliged to do further honour to the family of their benefador^ 
and refolved that all his defcendants fhould be for ever ex- 
empted from the tribute impofed upon the other inhabitants of 
that ifland. 

This was certainrly great and nob)e on both £des i But the 
contrail does no honour to the Athenians. 

To return to Dionyfius : though he exprefled ibmc regard for 

the gods, hisadioiis argued no humanity for his fubjcéts. His 

paft misfortunes, inftead of correfting and foftening his dif- 

pofition^ had only ierved to inflame it, and to render him 

- more favage and brutal than before. 

(/) The moû worthy and confiderable of the citizens,^ not 
being able to fupport fo cruel a fervitude, had recourfe to 
Icetas, king of the Leontines^ and abandoning themfelves to 
his condudt, elefted him their general ; not that they believed 
he differed in .any thing from the moH: declared tyrants, but 
becaufe they had no other refource. 

During thefe tranfadlions, tlie Carthaginians, who were 
almofl always at war with the Syracufans, arrived in Sicily 
with a great fleet, and having made a great progrefs there, the 

Sicilians 

(i") Diod. 1. XVÎ. p. 459, & 464. Plut, in Timol. p. 236, &243. 



ferme regcnti eft fimilis, religionis 
jufts implevit ; addudtofque in pub- 
Jicum hofpitium legates, cum prae- 
-fidio etisun navium Delphos profe- 



€ucus^ Rvnaa iodc iafpites çeÂituit. { noun tbt godt^ 



Hofpitium cum eo fenatus confulto 
eft fa<Slum, donaque pubJicè data* 
Tit. Lk>. 

II Timafitbeui Ji^mji« tut 'whft V>v* 
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ildltoll tai ^ people or Svrtcnfe refolved to (ni u n 
bdiyiMB QfNGt» to dcmana iid of tlit CciiinihUiti, fai 
WMB tlw S^ncironi were derccnded, and who h*d alw 

Xilf docUlfd agAiiift tyruti in ftrour of llbrnv. kc 
BTOpoAd »»«t)ucrnd ftom hii cnniBand, thun to m 
UmwlC B»t«r of SyraMft. a«d had no tfaouahu of Icitin 
Am, traUfd (•VMly with the Carthaglol»», thtiugb In pub 
kaalMM W pralie the w^b meafurM of the Syracufini, 
n>M <int Ml dtpHiteiloag mitt rbein. 
* Corintli nmnd tW uiburiidon pi 



) prrieAIy well, and 
BMaiuny aramiNa i uowdb incir gCDoral. He had It 
Mllnd iih m iwMtjr yMn, witboui interfering in pt>h 
aStlni. ind waa Ar mm btlkring, that at kii age, and in 
ciKvafttnctt bi ibm wh.. i» Ihould be thought on upon i 



Hi wii dtftmdad from oh of tha MbM &mUI« of 
rinth, lond hia cotwirjr pofioaittljrt tad dlfaeviMd upon 
occaAoiu a lloguUr ktuntnltyof Miiq^,.«ic«)t t§iialt tyw 
ud bad nan. Tit wu u CKtUent rngtult t- ud a» In 
youth he had all th« natnrity of ag«, la agrlu kid aU the 
ind-courage of tha moll aruDtyoBtb. 

He had an elder btoihcr ealfcd TlttopluBaft «tan kt 
derly loved, u he hod demonftratcd ia a battt«« Id which 
covered him with hia- bodfi ud &vod hit lift at the » 
dinger of hli own | but bii coimiry wu Aill dtanr to h 
Thit bKther having made hlmrclf tynol of ii, fe blad 
cnme gnve him the (ht^peft afflifliOD, He made ufe of 
pdflible meani to bring him back to hii duty ( klDdnefa, Cnc 
lliip,.afltAiim, remonli ranees, ud cvea inenacci. But ^ 
i[ig all hit endeavour* incffeftual, ud thatnoibing could ] 
vail upon a heart abarrdoncd to ambition, hecufcd hii hroi 
to be aiïalTinatcd in hii nrefente by twoof hû ftiendi i 
intimntes and thought, that upon luch an occifion, iha 1 
of nature ought tu give ||lace to thofe of hii country. 

That ailion wu admired and applanded bv thé prlacl 
citizen) of Corinth, und by moA of the phitdbphen, i 
looked upon it u the molt noble cITurt of humaavlrtuet i 
Plutarch fccmi to jmri the fnme jndenwnt upon 'It. All 
world were not of that opinion, and fomc people reptoaci 
him fl.a nn abominiible parricide, who could uot fail of dri 
ing duwn the vengeance of the godi upon him. Hit not 
efftecially, in the excefi of her grief, ottered th« moft dha^ 
curfei and imprecaiioni againll him | ud when hs catM 
confole her, not being able to bear the fight of ber fbii't m 

•A,M. i«u. Aat.l.C.Vft, 
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er» (he thnifi Um away with indignation, and flint her doort 
daft him. / 

fie was dien ftruck with all the horror of the raoft gnilt^f 
L nving himfelf op to the cruelleft remoHê, confideird Ti« 
(£anes no longer as a tyrant, bot as a brother» and lefblTed 
pot an end to his life, by abftaining from all nonrifl^ment» 
iras with great difficalty his friends diflfuaded him from that 
il refolation. Overcome by their prayers and inftances, he 
s at length prevailed opon to live ; but he condemned him- 
F to pais the reft of his days in folitude. From that moment 
renounced all publick a^drs ; and fbr ieveral years never 
ne to the city, but wandered about in the moft lolitary and 
art places, abandoned to excefs of grief and melancholy : 
true it is, that neither the praifes of flatterers, nor the falie 
ibnings of politicians, can fupprefs the cries of confcience, 
iich is at once the witnefs, judge, and executioner of thoib 
lO prefume to violate the moft facred rights and ties of 
tore ! 

Ete paflTed twenty years in this condition. He did indeed 
nm to Corinth at the latter part of that time, but lived 
sre always private and retired, without concerning himfelf 
th the adminiftration of the government. It was not wich- 
t great repugnance that he accepted the eipployment of ge- 
nu; but be did not think it allowable to refufe the fervice of 
\ country, and his duty prevailed againft his incliaatioa. 
Whilft Timoleon afllembled his troops, and was preparing to 
1, the Corinthians received letters bom Icetas, in which he 
d them, ** that it was not necefllary for them to make any 
âuther levies, or to exhaaft themfeWes in great e'xpences to 
come to Sicily, and expofe themfelves to evident danger ; 
that the Carthaginians, apprisEed of their defign, were 
waiting to intercept their, fquadron in its paflage with a 
great fleet ; and that their flownefs in fending their troops. 
Bad obliged him to caU in the Carthaginians themfelves to 
his aid, and to make ufe of them againft the tyrant*^"' He 
d made a fecret treaty with them, by which it was ftipulated, 
at after the expulfion of Dionyfius from Syracufe, he flioukl 
Ice pofleffiott of it in his place.. 

The reading of thefe letters, far from cooling the zeal of 
e Corinthians, only incenfed them more* than at firft, and 
;fleBed the departure of Timoleon. He embarked on board 
a gallies, ana arrived fafe upon the coaft of Italy, where the 
;ws that came from Sicily extremely perplexed him, and dif- 
tiraged his troops. It brought an account, thai \cexak!& Va^l 
:fêated Vwny&us^ and bavios. made hini(e\f a^&^i c^^ ^^bat 
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Îrrratcft put of Sy racufe, hid obliged the tyrant to huthitw 
elf ujp in the citadel, and in that quarter called Thi ^fit, wkert 
he bclicfrcd him ; and that he had given orders to the Cartht* 
ginians to prevent 'riinulcun'i approach» and to come on flioic» 
that they roi{'.hl m.ikc n peaccaulc partition of Sicily betweca 
them, when they (liould have rtciuccd that general to retire. 

'i*he CurthagiiiianH in confcquencc had fent twenty gallict t^ 
Rhenium. 'J 'he Corinthians» upon their arrival at tliat port» 
fiound ianhafladors from Icetas, who declared to 'J'imolcon» 
that he ini^;hi come to Syracuse, and would be well rcccivied 
there, provided he diAniitcd hia trcKipi. The ptfipofal wtt 
cntirrlv injuriou», and at the fame time more perplexing. Il 
fceiiied imponiblc to beat the vcilcls, which the barbarians bid 
caufcd to advance to iniercrpt them in their psifr»ge« being 
twice their fi tree ; and to retire, was fi abandon all Sicily 10 
extreme diilrcf, which ci/uld not avoid being the reward of 
keta»*;. tteaclicry, and of ilie fuj^port which tlic Carthaginiaaa 
ihoiild j',ive the ty:ariny. 

lu thia delicate conj unsure, Timoleon demanded a con* 
ferencc with the amhaiiadors, and the principal ofhecrs of ibl 
Cartha^'.inian iquadrou, in the presence («f the people of Rho» 
gium. It wa.s only, he faid, to discharge hiuitcif, and for Ua 
own (eciiiity, that liin CdUJitry mi^Oit n<>l accufe him of havipg 
dii4>l>cycd its ordci^. ;'n<l betrayed ilu inierel)!!!. '1 ' he cover noi 
and iiia^'jliraicb of Khe^iliitn vvnc (/f intcllî)'.rnre uiih hiiili 
'I'Ury driiinl iiotliinj', more tlian to ice the Loriiithinn.i in pot 
fcHion ol Sicily, and apprehended notliin^ ib much as ilu 
i)cij;lil>()Uiliood <d tlic Haihaiiaii'i. 'I hey Summoned thereforf 
an ad'cnihiy, and ilnit tiie gate» of the city, upon pretence (i 
preventing ilw: nù/.riv. fn^m )'/'^^*K «abroad, in oider to Uieir 
applying, tluinfelvc. folely to tlie prefent ail'air. 

The people Ixiti^r aileinlded, l(;ng fpecilies were m:ulc rf 
little or no lendemy, every body treating the iamc fubjiâf 
and repeating; the lame reafon;», or adding* new ones, only 10 
protract the council, and tO)',ain Unie. Whilll this was doitigf» 
ttine of tjic Corinthii^n gal lies went off, and were fufticred to 

Îmll by the CJarthat^inian vcxH'el.s, believing; that their departure 
lad been cotKcrKu with their own ofhcer.i, who were in iki 
city, and thai thoie nine gallicN were to return to Corinth, ibt 
tenth reniaininp, to carry '1 imolcon to Icetas*» army at Syracufit 
When Titnoleon wa» informed in a whiiper, that his gallici 
were at lea, he il])>t );enlly through the crowd, which, to ft* 
vour hi.i going of!', thron^a-d exceedingly around the iribunaL 
He got to the iea-fide, embarked dire^lly, and having rs« 
Joined his gallics» tiicy arrived \.u^<i:t.U<:c ac Tauromenium, ft 
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t!ty of Sicily, where they were received with open arms by 
Andromachas, who commanded it, and who joined his citizens 
with the Corinthian troops, to re-inflate the Sicilian liberties. 

It is eafy to comprehend how much the Carthaginians were 

farpria^d and aihamed of being fo deceived : But, as fome- 

body told them, being Phoenicians (who pafFed for the greatcft 

cheats in the world) fraud and artifice ought not to give them 

& much afloAifhment and difpleafure. 

Upon the news, of Timoleon's arrival, Icetas was terrified». 
And made the greateft part of the Carthaginian galJies advance*. 
They had an hundred and fifty long fhips, fifty thoufand foot, 
and three hundred armed chariots. The Syracufans lofl all. 
hope when they faw the Carthaginians in pofTeiTion of the port, 
Icetas mailer of the city, Dionyfius blocked up in the citadel, 
and Timoleon without any other hold in Sicily than by a nook 
of its coafl, the fmall city of Tauromenium, with little hope- 
and iefs force ; for his troops did not amount in all to more 
than a thoafiind fcldiers, and he had fcarce provifions for their 
fdbûftence. Befides which, the cities placed no confidence in 
Jiim. The ills they had fuifered from the extortion and cruelty, 
that had been pradifed amongfl them, had exafperated thrm 
ftgainfl all commanders of troops, efpecially after the horiid 
^treachery of Callippus and Pharax ; who being both fent, tl e 
one from Athens, and the other from Sparta, to free Sicily 
and expel the tyrants, made them conceive the tyranny gentle 
and defirable, fo fevere were the vexations with which they had 
opprefied them. They were afraid of experiencing the fame 
treatment from Timoleon. * 

The inhabitants of Adranon, a fmall city below mount 
^tna, beine divided amon^ll themfelves, one party had called 
in Icetas and the Carthaginians, and the other had applied to 
Timoleon. 1 he two chiefs arrived almoU at the fame time in 
the neighbourhood o( Adranon ; the former uith five thoufand 
men, and the other with only twelve hundred. Notwithiland- 
ing this inequality, Timoleon, who jullly conceived that he 
ihould find the Carthaginians in diforder, and employed in 
taking up their quarters, and pitching their tents, made his 
troops advance, and without lofing time to refl them, as the 
officers advifcd him, he marched direélly to charge the enemy, 
who no fooner faw him, than they took to their heels. This 
occafioned their killing only three hundred, and taking twice 
as many prifoners ; but the Carthaginians lofl their camp, and 
all their baggage. The Adranites opened their gates at the 
time, and received Timoleon, Other cities fenc their de^vid^v 
io.him foon after, and made their fubmlfiion. 
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Dionyfins himfelC who renounced his vain hopes, tnd faw 
himfelf at the point of being redaced, as fa]l of contempt for 
Icetas, who had fuffered himfelf to be ib fliamefally defeateà, 
as of admiration and efteem for Timoleon, iênt ambafladort to 
the latter, to treat of farrendering himfelf and the citadel id 
the Cerxnthrans. Timoleon, uking the advantage of h an- 
cxpeâed a good fortune, made Euclid and Telemachas, with 
four hundred foldiers, f.le off into the- caille ; not aH at once, 
nor in the day-time, that being impoffible, the Carthaginiaai 
being maAers of the gate, but in platoons» and by Aealtb. 
Thole troops, having goc fuccefsfully into the cksMkl, look 
poffeflion of it with all the tvrant's moveables, and previfieos 
of war. For he had a confidcrable number 'of horfe, all ftrM 
of engines and darts, beiides fevemv theufand fuits of armouik 
which had been laid up there long before. Dionyfius had aHt ' 
two thoufand regular troops, which wish the reft he funendciei ' 
to Tinioleon. And for himfelf, taking with him his mooOT, | 
and fome few of his friends, he embarked onperceived by tat 
troops of Icetas, and repaired to the camp of llmoleon. 

It was the iirft time of his life that he had appeared in thefc» 
and abjeû ftate of a private perfon, and a (uppliant ; he whi 
had been born and nurtured in the arms of the tyranny, aal 
had feen himfelf mafter of the moft jpowerfitl kingdom ÙM 
ever had been ufurped by tyrants. He had poflened it K 
years entire, before Dion took arms agamft him^ and fcai 
years after, though always in the midft of wars and battles» 
* He was fenr to Corinth with only one galley without confoyi 
and with vesy little money. He (erved there for a (ight, everf 
body running to gaze at him ; fome with a fecret joy of 'hcait 
to feed their eyes with the view of the miferies of a man, who* 
the name of tyrant rendered odious ; others with a kind of 
companion, from comparing the iplendiJ condition, fitA 
which he had fallen, with the iaexthcable abyis of di&tdh 
into which they beheld him plunged. 

His manner of life at Corinth did not long excite any feoti- 
meats in regard to him, but thofe of contempt and indigaa* 
tioR. He pafTed whole days in perfumers (hops, in tavcro^ 
or with adtrefTes and fingers, difputin? with them upon tiiS 
rules of mufick, and the narmony of airs. Some people hsM 
thought, that he behaved in fuch a manner out of policy, nf^ 
to give umbrage to the Corinthians, nor to difcover any thoo^ 
or deiire of recovering his dominions. But fuch an opiniot 
does him too much honour, and k iieems more probable, thsC 
nurtured and educated as he was^ in drunkenneis- and debased 

• A.M. 3657, KnX.V^^V^I^ 
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ciy, he only followed his inclination, and that he pafTed his 
fié; in the kind of flavery into which he was fallen» as he had 
done upon the throne, having no other refource or confolatioa 
in his misfortunes. 

(m) Some writers fay, that the extreme poverty to which he 
was reduced at Corinth obliged him to open a fchool there, and 
ID teach children to read ; perhaps, fays * Cicero, without 
loubt jeftingly, to retain a fpecies of empire, and not abfo* 
lately to renounce the habit and pleafure of commanding. 
[m). Whether that were his motive or not, it is certain that 
Diony fi us, who had feen himfelf mailer of Syracufc, and of 
•Ixnoft all Sicily, who had poflfefTed immenfe riches, and had 
bornerons fleets and great armies of horfe and' foot under his 
command ; that the lame t Dionyiius, reduced now almoft to 
lim;ary, and from a king become a fchool-mafter, was a good 
le^n for perfons of exalted ilations not to confide in their 
grandeur, «nor to rely too much upon their fortune. The La« 
cedsemonians feme time after gave Philip this admonition. 
{â) That prince, having wrote to them in very haughty and 
aienacing terms, they made him no other anfwer, but Dionyjfui 
atf Corinth. 

' An expreffion of Dionyfius, which has been preferred, feems 
iù ai^^ue, if it be true, that he knew how to make a good ufe 
MP hu advèHity, and to turn his misfortunes to his advantage ; 
which' would be very much to his praife, but contrary to what 
has been related of him before. (/) Whilfl he lived at Co- 
finth, a ftranger rallied him unfeafonably, and with aq inde- 
cent groflhefs, upon his commerce with the philofophers during 
lus moft {jplendid fortune, and aiked him by way of infult. Of 
what coniequence all the wifdom of Plato had been to him ? 
Canyûu belietfe thetij replied he, that 1 ha've received no benefit 
firom PlatOy and fee mt hear ill fortune as 1 do ? 

Sect. 

(jk) Cic. Tufc. QuKf^. 1. ill. n. 27. (n] Val. Max. 1. vl. (0) Demet. 
nklcr. at Eloq. 11. 1. viii. (^) Plut, in Timol, p. 243. 



i * Dionyfii Coriothi pueros dece- 
hat, ufque adco iropcrio carerc non 



poccrat. \ gifter ludi faâus ex tyranno docuit« 



\ Tanta mutatione majores nata, 
neqiiis nimis fortunae crederet^ ma- 



rai HisT.oxr or 



/« Sjriàtiéft, •whtvi hi tnflitvlti •wij* l»nu>. Hi quiii hit i 
riir, ffJ f^gtJ ibi rijl tf bh lift in rnirmfit. Uli . 
htntitri faiJ la bii mimarj, 

(7) A I'TER ihe reircst of Dionvfins, IccWl prtfle 
■**■ firge ot ihc ciuJel of SyrncvTe wiih ihc utmoft v 
ani] kept it fo cJokly blocked up, ihai the cnnvoy. fcnt 
Cimninion) cuulJ not enter it without ercaldiflicutiy. 
Icon, who wu ut Catani, fcnt them Trequcntly thiiher 
deprive iheni of this relkf, IcctM «nil Mago fct out toj 
with (Icfijn to befifgc thit plac«. During tltcir abfcnce, 
the Corinthian, who commanded in the citadel, hiivin 
frrvej from the rampartt, th.1l thofe who had been left t' 
tinae the fiegc, were vcr/ retnift in their duty, he mide t 
den furiijui (ully upon ihcm. whilll ilicy were liifpcHctJ, 
p;irt of them, put the rell to flight, and fcized ihc quai 
the city called ÀihraJh», which wai the Itrongcft pjrt 
ani had been lei.ll injured by the enemy. L»on fortifiée 
ih(- belt m:ir>ncr ilie time would admit, and joined it 

■| II I. .' |. . i,;..i .'...i ■., ji,,] li.ciai 10 return imt 
ttely. At the fame time a boJy of troop» from Corinth li 
having deceived the vigilance of the Ci 
1 poH«l to intercept them. When they 



ftfe in Sicily, having deceived the vigilance of the Ci 

fjinian fquadron poitnl to intercept them. When they 
anded, l'imoleon received them with joy, and after h 
taken polTcffiun of Meflina, marched in battle array a| 
Syracufe. Hi) aimy confilted of only lour thoufand 
When he approached the city, hi» firft care was to fend 
farie» amwigH the foldiers that bore armi for Icetas. 
reprifentfd to them, that Itwai highly (hameful for Gi 
M they were, to labour that Syraculc and all Sicily fhov 
given up to the Carthaginians, the wickedeli and msll cr 
all barbariiins. That Icetas had only in join Timoleim 
•to aft in concert with him againft the common enemy. ' 
foidiern, having fpread thife infinuationt throughout the ' 
camp, gate ^fago violent fufpicioni of his bcino; bctrj 
bcfiaei which, he had already for foiiie time fought a p. 
to retire. For thefe teafona, noiwithllanding the intreatic 
warm remonllrancei of Icetne, he weighed anchor, and li 
for Africa, fliamefully abandoning tlie conqueH of Sicily. 
Timol 

fy) A. M. jtfji. Ant. J. C, 1*5, T\>i\,\nt\mo\, j, «^v-^4,>< 
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Timoleon's army the next day appeared before the place in 
Ae of batde, and attacked it in three different quarters with 

mach vigour and fuccefs, that Icetas's troop^s were nniver- 
Uy. overthrown and pnt to flight. Thus, by a good fortune 
at has few examples, he carried Syracufe by force in an in- 
nt, -which was at that time one of the fh-ongeft cities in the 
dd. When he had made himfelf mafter of it, he did not 
: like Dion in fparing the forts and publick edifices for their 
luty and magnificence. To avoid giving the fame caufe of 
picion, which at firft decried, thotieh without foundation, 
1 at length ruined, that great man, he caufed proclamation 

be made by found of trumpet, that all Syracufans, who 
>nld come with their tools, might employ themfelves in de- 
>lifhing the forts of the tyrants, in confeqnence of which» 
i Syracufans coniidering that proclamation and day as the 
nmencement of their liberty, ran in multitudes to the cita* 
I, which they not only demoliihed, but the palaces of the 
ant ; breaking open their tombs at the fame time, which 
:y alfo threw down and deftroyed. 

The citadel being razed, and the ground made level, Timo- 
•n caufed tribunals to be erefled upon it, for the difpenfation 
jufHce in the name of the people ; that the fame place from 
ence, under the tyrants, every day fome bloody edidl had 
led, might become the afyluoi and bulwark of liberty and 
locence. 

rimolcon was mafler of the city ; but it wanted people to 
labit it: For (bme having perifhed in the wars and feditions, 
1 others being fled to avoid the power of the tyrants, Syra- 
e was become a defart, and the grafs was grown fo high in 

ilreets, that hories grazed in them. All the cities of Sicily 
re almofl in the fame condition. Timoleon and the Syra- 
ans therefore found it neceflary to write to Corinth, to deiire 
;t people might be fent from Greece to inhabit Syracufe ; 
t other wife the country could never recover itfelf, and was 
ides threatened with a new war. For they had received 
ace, that Mago having killed himfelf, the Carthaginian s, 
aged at his having acquitted himfelf fo ill of his charge, 
i hung up his body upon a crofs, and were making great 
ies to return into Sicily with a more numerous army than at 

beginning of the year. 
Fhoie letters being arrived with ambaflkdors from Syracufe, 

conjured the Corinthians to take compafTiou of their city, 

1 to be a fécond time the founders of it ; the Corinthians 

I not confider the calamity of that peoplç as au occ?i(v(^ti cA 
^andizing xhcmklvcsp and of making thcmklvc^ m%^<^\^ v:)i 



the lands ■mon[»ll them. At the fame time they dit 
courier! into Afia, and into all the iflei» whither great ii 
of fugiiivei had ictircd» tu invite them to come a» foon 
fiblc to Corinth, which would orovide them veflcU» coi 
crs, and a Me convoy to transport them into their cot 
it» own expcncr. 

Upon thii publication Corinth received univerfal prai 

bicflingi, ai it juAly deferved. It wa» everv where proc 

that Corinth had delivered Syracufe from tne tyranti» ï 

feived it from falling into the hand» of the Barbariai 

reflored it to in citiv^n». It ii not necelTary to infiA hcj 

the fjrandcur of fo noble and genrroui an aûion : Hi 

rclacion of it muft make the imprrflion that always reful 

the fircat and m)ble ; and every body owned* that ncm 

c|ucft or triumph equalled the glory which the Corinthia 

oiouirrd bv fo perled and magnanimou» a difmterclkedi 

Thnfc wno came co Corinth, not Iwing fufliciently nui 

, u demanded an adilition of inhnbiunlB from that city an 

M all Cjrcccc to nu);nirnt thii kind of colony. Having o 

I their rcnucll, and linding ihrmlclvci incrrafrd to ten xh 

I i they emuaikcd for Syracufe, where a multitude (»f peop 

I nil parti of Italy and ^icily had mined Timolion. It % 

I their numlMrr iiiiiounied tolixty thoufand and upwards. 

I leon dillributcd the lands amongll them /rA/i'i i but fill 

- the houfc», wi(h \%hich he raifc«l n very sereat fum t lt\ 
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(kme fcrutiny were made into all ftatues» I do not know whe- 
ther manv would continue in being. 

(r) Hiftory has preferved another fentence pafTed alfo in 
r^ard to a (latue, but of a very different kind. The fad is 
curious 9 and will excufe a digreflion. Nicon, a champion of 
' Thaibsy had been crowned fourteen hundred times vidor in 
the (blemn games of Greece. A man of that merit could not 
Edl of being envied. After his death» one of his competitors 
nfulted his itatue, and gave it feveral blows ; to revenge 
Kiiiaps thofe he had formerly received from him it repre- 
cnted. But the flatue, as if fenfible of that outrage, fell m>m 
its height upon the perfon that infultcd it, and killed him. 
rhe fon of him who had been crufhed to death, proceeded 
inridically againfl the flatue, as guilty of homicide, and pu- 
ûfhable by the law of Draco. That famous legidator of 
Athens, to infpire a greater horror for the guilt of murder, 
had ordained that even inanimate things (hould be dellroyed, 
which fhould occafion the death of a man by their fall. The 
Thafians, conformable to this law, decreed that the Ilatue 
Aould be thrown into the Tea. But feme years after, being 
afflided with great famine, and having confulted the oracle of 
Delphos, they caufed it to be taken out of the Tea, and ren- 
ted new honours to it. 

Syracufe being raifed in a manner from the grave, and 
people flocking from all parts to inhabit it, Timoleon, defirous 
nf treeing the other cities of Sicily, and finally to extirpate 

granny and tyrants out of it, began his march with his army, 
e compelled Icetas to renounce his alliance with the Cartha- 
mnians, obliged him to demoliih his forts, and to live as a 
^vate perfon in the city of tlie Leon tines. Lcpcinus, tyrant 
of Apollon ia, and of feveral other cities and fortrelTcb, lecing 
llimfeif in danger of being taken by force, furrendered him- 
lelf- Timoleon fpared his life, and fent him to Corinth. For 
be thought nothing more great and honourable, than to let 
Greece Tec the tyrants of Sicily in a ilate of humiliation, and 
Living like exiles. 

He returned afterwards to Syracufe, to regulate the govern- 
Rfeient» and to inilitutc fuch laws as fhould be moH iniportiint 
^d neceffary, in conjun«Stion with Cephalus and Dionyfui:-, 
bwo legiilators fent to him by the Corinthians : For he had no: 
tJic weaknefs to deiire unlimited power, and fole adminiura- 
âon. But on his departure, that the troops in his pay niiglit 
t fbmething for themfelves, and to kec^ iheni in exefcilc at 
Vol. IV. K clvc 

(r) Suidas in N.v^f PanCin. 1. vi. p 364, 

4 
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the fame time, he fent thcm, under the cemmaiid ef Dii 
and i^cmaratut, into all tbe placet fubjaft to the Ci 
niant. I'hofc troopi brois^ht ovtr lèverai citle» from tl 
barianA, lived alwavi in abundancCi made much boot 
returned with cnnffoerahle fumi €if money « which was o 
icrvicc in the fupprirt of the war. 

(r) Aliout (his time, the Carthsiginians arrived at Lily 
under Afdrubal and Amilcar, with an army of feventy th 
men, (wo hundred (hips of war, a thousand tranfporti 
with machines, armed chariots horfe»« ammunition, m 
vtfioni. Thty propofed no left than the entire expulfum 
Creeks out of Sicily. Timoleon did not think fit to wa 
advancing, and though he could raife only fix or feven th 
men, fo great wai the people*» terror, he marched wii 
fmall b'Kiy of troops agair.fl the formidable brnly rf the i 
and obtained a celebrated vl^ory near the river Crimefi 
account of which may be found in the hifloiy nf the L 
^inians (/). Tim^lcon returned to byracufe amJdA Hv. 
joy and univrr&il .ippUufci. 

He h:ul before efiV^d the conqucft and redtiAion 
Sicilian tyrant*-, but had not chfingcd then', nf>r taken 
Ihrm their tyr:inni(al dirpofitirin. 1 hey united togcthei 
formed a jiowcrf'il Icaf^ue ag'iinft him. Tini'JrM) inimn 
t<iok (he ireld, and fr/On put a fin;il end (o thcii h'>prt. 
Tiiadc thrm all TuOrr ihc jufl [inniOimcnl (heir revolt i\ei 
lcct;it, an»Mij',fl * turn, with hi; (on, wrie p'if to <îe; 
tyranfi and tr^iitfit'.. |Ii> wife and (l;i ugh tcr<i, having 
/cnt to .Syracufr, ar.d picfrTtrd to th«: pcopic, were a'.U 
trntcd to dir, and cxecutrd i\(.n>ri\iTii'\y. The proi.!*", 
out doubt. i\riiyhrf\ to avci:;^'- Dif^h (nrif ftrll deliverer I» 
de^rrr. I'or it wa» \hr. f;inic b'^ta-., who had caiifed / 
Dif'n's wife, hi=s fjDcr Anlloiii;ichc» and his fon, An inlai 
be thrown into thr fca. 

Virtue U fcldom or never v/ithoiit envy. Twoaccufcr^ 
moned Tiniolcon to anfwcr for hi-, conduct before thrj" 
and having afh^^ri' d hini a certain <lwy Jor his «ippc^r-tncr 
mandcd furrticr, of him. The proplc exprefb d j'.reat ii 
nation againft fiuh a proc'.*"l!nj^, and would hive difp 
with fo great a man's obfcrving the ufnal fornialitir^ ; v 
he flrongly ojipgrd, giving i^-r Ui^i i';ilon, (hat all he 
undertaken had no other prinripU'i (hat that thr law» n 
have their due rourfr. Me w.". a'^^fed r,f malvcrfation cîi 
his coihinand of ihc army. 'I imol'-on, without giving i 
icIftliC trouble to refute (hoft calumnies, only replied, '* 

V 



DioMarsf ers thb youmcer. ^9g 

Sm^T* ihe gods, «Ad had iieanl .Us pntyen» and ihat he 
t Iciigth iÎMr4lieSy»ciiiiuit enjoy an enure libeitv of feying 
iwery tkii^ ; a liserty ^liblucel^ unknown to them under 
he tyianti» but which it was juft to confine within due 
MNinds.*' 

That gieat man had given Syracufe wife law^ had purged 
Sicily of die lyranu which had fo long infefted.it, had re* 
bllihed peace and fecarity univerfally, and fuppUed the 
» ruined hy the war with the means .of le-'inftatmg them- 
es. After fuch glorious aâions, which had acquired him 
unbounded credit, he quitted hi« authority .to Jiw in retire- 
nt. The Syracu^ns had gi\xn him the beft houfe in the 
in gratitude for his great fervices» and another very fine 
agreeable one in the country, where he generally refided 
ihis wife and children, whom he had ient for mm Co« 
h ; for he did not return thither, and Syracafe wu become 
country. Ue had the wifdom in refigning tvery thing tt> 
rad himfelf enûrely alfo from envy, whiai never fails to 
nd exalted ftations, and payb no refpe^t to merit, however 
It and fubftantial. He fiiunaed the rock, on which the 
iteft men, through an in&tiate luft of honours and power, 
ofibtn ihipwrecked ; that b, by enga^rlng to the end of their 
s in new cares and troubles, of which aee renders them 
ftpable, and by chafing rather to fink under, than to la/ 
oij the weight of them *. 

E4moleott, who knew all the value of { a noble and glorious 
are» aâed in a difierent manner. He pafled the reft of his 
as a private perfon, enjoying the grateful fatisfaflion of 
ng {o many dues, and fuch a numerous people indebted to 
i for their happineis and tranquillity. But he was always 
leâed and conlulted as the cjmmon oracle of Sicily. Nei- 
* treaty of peace, inftitution of law, divifion of land, nor 
ilation of government, feemed well done, if Timolcon had 
been confulted, and put the laft hand to it. 
lis aee was tried with a wcry fenfibie afiliâion, which ho 
ported with aftonifliing patience ; it was the lofs of fight. 
It accident, £ir from leifening him in the confideration and 
lid of the people, ferved only to auement them. The 
acnians did not content themfelves with paying him ùc» 
tit vifitt, they conducted all ftrangers, both in town and 
ntry, to fee their benefàâor and deliverer. When they 
I any imjportant affair to deliberate upon in the aflembly of 
people, they called him in to their aflifiance, who cama 

K a i!(À9k«» 

hbluat fkAçae^ qwun Moerr, 
Miiiitfufliijpufiilr, 



^ 



He had ftil) greater honours paid to him after 1 
'Nothing was wanting that could add to the mafini 
the procefTion, which followed his bier, of which uie 
were fhcd, and the blcflings uttered by every body î 
of his memory, were the nobleil ornaments. Thofe 
neither the effefl of cuftom and the formality of t 
nor exadlcd by a publick decree, but flowed from 
fource, fincere affedlion,' lively gratitude» and in< 
forrow. A law was alfo made, that annually for xl 
upon the day of his death, the mufick and gymnafti 
ibould be celebrated with horfe-races in honour of h 
what was ftill more honourable for the memory of 
man, was the decree of the Syrncufan people ; that 
Sicily (hall be engaged in a war with foreigners, th 
icnd to Corinth for a general. 

I do not know, that hillory has any thing more { 
accompliflied than what it favs of Timolcon. I i 
only of his military e?:ploits, but the happy fuccefs 
. unacrtakings. Plutarch ubferves a charaâeriflick 
which diftinguifhcs I'imoleon from all the great m 
times, and makes ufe, upon that occafion, of a very 
able comparifon. 1 here is, fnys he, in painting ar 
pieces which are excellent in thcmfclvcs, and which s 
view may be known to be the works of a mnllcr ; bu 
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and his referving only for himfelf the pleafure of 
rs llttppy by his fervices ;hi9 extreme itmotenefs 
ion and haughtinefs ; his honoarable retirement into 
; his modefty, moderation, and indifference for the 
id him ; and what is ftill more uncommon^ his^ 

• all flattery, and even juft praifes. When * fome- 
edy ,in his prefence» his wifdom, valour, and glory, 
ixpelied the tyrants, he nvade no anfwer, but that 
Mmielf obH^d to exprefs his gratitude to thegods» 
I decreed to Feflore peace and liberty to Sicily, had 

to make choice of him in preference to all others 
nrable. a miniftration : For he was fully perfuaded, 
man events are gUided and difpofed by the fecret 
divine providence. What a treafure, what a hap- 
L ftate, is fuch a miniller ! 

better underllanding his value, we have only to 
e condition of Syracufe under Timoleon, with ils 

• the two Dionyfms's.. It is the fame city, inhabi- 
people : But haw different is it under the different 
ts we fpeat of I The two tyrants had no thoughts 
king themfelves feared, and of deprefling their iub- 
der them more paffve. They were terrible in cSc&î 
ired to be ; but at the fame time deteiled and iib- 
d had more to fear from their fubjeéls, than their 
m them. Timoleon, on the contrary, who looked 
;lf as the father of the Syracufan people, and who 
ughts but of making them happy, enjoyed the re- 
jre of being beloved and revered as a parent by his 
And he was remembered amongH them with blef- 
lufe they could not reflect upon the peace. and felicity 
ed, without calling to mind at the fame time the 
itor, tb whom they were indebted for thofe ineHi- 
(ings. 



IS laudes audiret praedi- 
m aliud dixit, quam fe 
imas diis gratias agere ic 
I cum Siciliam recreare 
, turn ie potiffimùm du' 



cem efle voluiflent. Nihil cnim re- 
rum humanarum fine decorum nu« 
mine agi putabat. Cor, Nef. in Tmol* 
c. iv. 
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CHAP. K 

THIS bock contains principally the biiteiy of twti^ 
illuilrious generak of the Thtbani» Epaminondai ii 
Pelopidas, the deaths of Asefilaiu king- of SfiNI 
tnd of Aitaxerxes Mnemon king of rcrûti. 



Sect. I. Stati of Greta from tin treaty of Jmtmkiéki* fi 

Laccdamonians declare 'war againft the city êf Olyutbui* fH 

/eixe by fraud and *viùUncê uf» the citadel of Tbêèm* Oi^i^ 

Jurrenders. •' 

{a) ^"X^HE peace of Antalcides, of which mcBtiOB lu^'f^ 

X made in the third chapter of the ninth booJcv W 
civen the Grecian dates great matter of difcontent and difiiitf* 
In cficft of that treaty, 3ie Thebans had been obligfd toibjjj 
don the cities of Bœotia, and let them enjoy their uberty; ^ 
the Corinthians to withdraw their garrifon from Argoi» wUdj 
by that means became free and independent. The LiC0V*| 
monians, who were the authors and executors of this treiflfi ! 
faw their power CAtremtly augmented by it, and were indullfl'1 
ous to make farther additions to it. They compelled the Mtf* 
tin;eans, againd whom they pretended to have manycaufes» 
complaint m the laft war, to dnnolifh the walls of their difi j 
and to inhabit four different places, as they had done ^^'^ 

(a) A. M. 3617. Ant. J.C. ^"^7^ Xtw>v>^.\VA,^\iR^A.x.vV?>H5» 
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(I) Tha two king* of &)aita, Agefipolis and Agefilaus, 
ire of quite difierent charaaen, and at apoouic in their opi- 
ins upon the prefcnt fUte of affairs. The firft, who waa 
tarall^ indineci to peace, and a flriâ obièrver of jaftice» was 
' having Sparta, already much exclaimed againft for the 
aty of Antalcidesy fuffîer the Grecian cities to enjoy their 
ertiesy according to the tenor of that treaty, and not difturb 
iir tranquillity Uirough an unjuft deûre of extending their 
minions^ The other, on the contrary, reftlefs, adive, and 
1 of great views of ambition and conqueft, breathed nothing 
t war. 

* At the fame time, deputies arrived at Sparta fix>m Acanthus 
1 Apollonia, two very coniiderable cities of Macedonia, ia 
peô to Olyjithus a city of Thrace, inhabited by Greeks, 
^nally of Chalcis in Eubcea. {c) Athens, after the vifto* 
a of Sakmia and Marathon, had conquered many places on 
i fide of Thrace, and even in Thrace itfelf. Thofe citiea 
Dew off the yoke, as foon as Sparta, at the conclufion of the 
k^ponnefian war, had ruined the power of. Athens. Olyn» 
as was of this number». The deputies of Acanthus and 
|K>llonia reprefented^ in. the general aiTembly of the allies^ 
ll.01ynthns» ficnate in their neighbourhood, dailv improved 
.fttengch in an extraordinary maiiner; that it perj^etuallv 
Ipadad its dominions by new conquefts ; that it obhged all. 
e cities round about to fubmlt to it, and to enter into its 
•afoies $ and was upon the point of concluding an alliance 
Ifh the Athenians and the Thebans. The affair being taken 
la oonfideration, it was unanimoudy refolved, that it waa 
flsflary to declare war againft the Olynchiaps. It was agreed» 
at the allied cities (hould furniih ten thoufand troops, witk 
icrty,. to fuch as defired it, to fubditute money, at the rata 
\ three olx>li (^) a day for each rbot-fc^ldier, and four times 
;iiiuch for the horfe. The Lacedaemonians, to loie no time, 
ade their troops march directly, under the command of Eu«- 
Hnidasi who prevailed with the Ephori, that Phsebidas, his 
iHher, might have the leading of thofe which were to follow, 
kdto join him foon after. When he arrived in that part of 
[>cedonia, which is alfo called Thrace, he garrifoned fuc]% 
'Aces as applied to him for that puq)ore, feized upon Potidea,^ 
^ty in alliance with the Olynthian^, which furrendered with* 
^ making any defence, and began the war againft Olynthnsn 
^gh flowly, as it was neceffary for a general to ad before 
^ troops were all aflembled. 

(*) Kod. Ixv. p. 341. •A.M. 3621, Ant, l.C, \%\. Vfl 
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mltted the citv with precipitation, and retired to Athens, to 
iie number or four hundred and upwards. They were foon 
ifter baniflied by a publick decree. Pelopidas was of the num- 
>er ; but Epaminondas remained at Thebes unmolefled ; being 
lifirgarded as aman entirely devoted to the fludy of philofopliy, 
vho did not intermeddle in affairs of (late ; and alfo from his 
loverty, which left no room to fear any thing from him. A 
lew Polemarch was nominated in the room of Ifmenius, and 
^eon tides went to Lacedsemon. 

The news of Phacbidas's enterprizc, who at a time of gene* 
al peace had taken pofleiTion of a citadel bv force, upon which 
le had no claim or right, had occafioncd great murmurings 
nd complaints. Such efpecially as oppofcd Açefilaus, who 
ras fufpeéled of having fhared in the fclicme, ucnianded by 
Akofe orders Phaibidas had committed fo llrangc a breach of 
ittblick faith, Agefilaus, who well knew that thofc warm 
nuroaches were aimed at him, made no difficulty of juflifying 
^aebidas, and declared openly, and before all the world, 

* That the aftion ought to be canfidcred in itfelf, in order to 

* onderftand whether it were ufeful or not ; that whatever was 
' expedient for Sparta, he was not only permitted, but com- 
' manded to a£l upon his own authority, and witliout waiting 
» the orders of any body." Strange principles to be advanced 
\y a perfon, who upon other occaiions had maintained, T'/jat 
tftici tjoas the fupreme of <virtuest and that njuithout it^ -VitLur 
'felfy and t*vejy other great quality j nvere ufekj's and una^vailuig. 
\ IS the fame man that made anfwer, when ibmcbody iji his 
refcnce magnified the king of Pcrfia's grandeur ; //<■, n.\:hcm 
m call the great king^ in ^wbat is he greater than mc^ tinhj's he 
r more juft ? A truly noble and aamirable maxim, That 

I7STICB MUST BE THH RULE OT WHATEVER EXCELS A N II 

( GREAT ! But a maxim that he haJ only in his mouth, and 
hich all his aflions contradiflcd ; conformable to the principle 

* the generality of politicians, who imagine, that a lUtcfin^m 
ight always to have jullice in his mouth, but never iolc an 
cafion of violating it for the advantage of his country. 

But let us now htar the fentcnce, which the augull aifembly 
' Sparta,' fo renowned for the wifdom of its counfch and the 
uity of its decrees is about to pronounce. The affair being 
iturely confidered, the whole difcuHcd at large, and tlie 
inner of it fet in its full light, the aifembly refolvcd, that 
laebidas ihould be deprived of his command, and fined an 
ndrod thoufand drachmas (g) ; but that they fhould continue 
hold the citadel, and keep a good garrifon in it. Whut & 

te? -^w/ 2020 poin:d Jîcrrmg^ 
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inuife omcndiaioa ww thbt ftp Mybiti (I) I iHbir t 
i«|vd of all jaftice and rtaibii t to pooifli ms oUmL 
flpMove the crime ; and hot only to «ppions ifci nil rw 
Md without havinff any (bare in itf bat to ntiiy it by Ar] 
Kck authority» and continue it in the name of the Cue Âi 
advantage! arifing from it ! But thif was not aB $ connrii 
tn, appmnted I7 all the cittci in alliance whh Spnti^ ' 
difpatched to the citadel of Thebei to trv Ifincnhtt» 1 
whom they paffed fentence of death» which was faunefi 
executed. Such flagmnt ininilice (êldom remains «opaâ 
To aA in foch a manner, lays Polybios again, is nenJba 
one'i country's interell» nor one*s own. 

(i) Teleutiai» Agefilaus*s brother» had been fnbfitnsi 
the place of Phscbidw to command the rrft of the tnm 
the allies dcfigned againft Olynthus ; whither he marchef 
all expedition. The city was ftrong» and fumiihcd wMit 
thing neceflary to a good defence. Several fellies were J 
with great fuccelf» in one of which Telentiai wai killed. 
next year king Agefipolit had the commsnd of the army, 
campaign pafled in ikirmifliing ; without any thing dec! 
Ageiipolis died ibon after of a difeafe» and was fucceedn 
his brother Cleombrotua» who reigned nine yean. * AboM 
time began the hundredth Olympiad. Sparta made frdh d 
to terminate the war with the Olynthians. Polybidas 
general pre/led the fiege with vicour. The place bein 
want of provifions, wa*: at laft obliged to furrender, ana 
received oy the Spartans into the number of their allies. 

■ 

Sect. If. Spartans frojperitj, CbaraQft ùf tnM ittujtriêut 
èanSf Epaminondas and Pe lop 10 as. Thi iaiter i 
$be defign of rtftoring the liberty of bit country, Con^ 
againft the tyrants ^wifely eonduGed^ and happily exicuted. 
eitadel it retaken, 

{k) ' I ^ H E fortune of the Lacedaemoniani never appi 
X with greater fplendor». nor iheir power more ftio 
eftabliihed. All Greece was fubjeûed to them either bf : 
or alliance. They were in pofTcflion of Thebes, a moA ] 
erful city, and with that of all Bœotia. They had found a 
to humble Argos, and to hold it in dépendance. Coiintl 
entirely at their devotion» and obeyed tbeir orden in i 
thing. The Athenians» abandoned by their allies^ and 

[k) lÀh/vt, p. 196. (i) Xcaeph. 1. ▼. f. 551— cat. Diod. Li 
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dueed almoft to dieir own ftrength, were in no condition to 
nake head againft diem. If any city, or people in their alli- 
ance» attempted to abftraft themfelves from their power, an 
nmedfate puniûiment reduced tiiem to their former obedience, 
and terrified all others from foHo^^ing their example. ThuH 
Aafters by fea and land, all trembled betbre them ; and the 
aoft formidable princes, at the king of Perfia and the tyrant 
•f Sicily, ièemed to emulate each other in courting their friends 
Aip and alliance. 

^ A profpoity, founded in injnftice, can be of no long dura* 
don. The greateft blows that were given the Spartan power, 
came from the quarter where they hadafted the higheft injuries, 
and hrom whence they did not ieem to have any thing to fear, 
that is to fay, from T'hebes. Two illuftrious citizens of that 
Hate will make a glorious appearance upon the theatre of 
Qreece, and for that reafon deterve our notice in this place. 

(m) Thefe are Pelopidas and Epaminondas ; both defcended 
tfcm the nobleft families of Thebes. Pelopidas, nurtured in 
ihe greatefl affluence, and whilft young, fole heir of a very 
rich and fiouriihine family, employed his wealth from the firft 
pofleffion of it in the relief of luch as had occafion for it, and 
"Bierited his favour ; (hewing in that wife ufe of hin riches, that 
.ke was really their mailer, and not their flave. For according 
to Ariffotle'i remark repeated by Plutarch, * moft men either 
make no ufe at all of Uieir fortunes out'pf avarice, or abufe 
Aem in bad or trifling expences. As for Epaminondas, po« 
Vertv was all his inheritance, in which his honour, and one 
might almofl fay his joy and delight, confifted. He was born 
t)f poor parents, and confequently familiarized from his infancy 
wnttk poverty, which he made more grateful and eafy to him 1^ 
'his tafte for philofophy. Pelopidas, who fupported a great., 
number of citizens, never being able to prevail on him to 
accept his offers, and to make ufe of his fortune, refolved to 
ihare in the poverty of his friend by making him his example, 
and became the model as well as aamiration of the whole city, 
from the modeily of his drefs, and the frugality of his table. 

(«) If Epaminondas was poor as to the gcxxls of fortune, 
thole of the head and heart made him a moil ample amends. 
Modeft, prudent, grave, happy in improving occafions, pof- 
'feffing in a fopreme degree the fdence of war, equally valiant 
and wife, eafy and complaifant in the commerce of the world, 
{uEcring with incredible patience the people's, and even his 

K 6 friends 

(«) Pint, in Ptlop. p. 179, 
(0j Car, If€p, ia EpMia. Ç, iiU 
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i'riends HI treatment, uniting with the ardour for military 
excrcifcs, a wonderful tafte for Rudy and the fciences» piquing 
hinift'lf cfpeciully fo much upon truth and fincerity, that he 
nude a 1er u pic of telling a lye even in jeft, or for diverûoo. 
Mt'o 'vcritatis diligensy ut nejoco quiiiem meniiretur* 

(&) They were both equally inclined to virtue. But Pelo- 
pidas was bell pleafcd with the cxercifes of the body, and Epa- 
niinondas with the cultivation of the mind. For which reafon, 
they employed their Icifure, the one in the pa]a:(lra and the 
chacc, and the other in converfation and the fludy of philo- 
fophy. 

But \\hat pcrfons of fenfc and judgment mull principally 
admire in them, and which is rarely found in their high rank} 
j.s tiie perfcd union and friend fliip, that always fubiilled be- 
tween them during the whole time they were employed toge- 
ther in the adminiilration of the publick affairs, whether in 
V. ar or peace. If we examine the government of Ariflides and 
Themliloclc^, that of Cimon and Pericles, of Nicias and Al- 
I'ibladcs, we (liall find them full of trouble, diffenHon, and 
cicbate. The two friends we (peak of -held the firft offices in 
tiic Hate ; all ereat affairs paffed through their hands ; every 
ihihg was cc^nfidcd to their care and authority. In fuch deli- 
i:;tc a:njuiièlurc.s what occafions of pique and jcaloufy gcn^■ 
r:illy iiilcr But neither difference of fentiment, divcrfiiy of 
iiiieic-U, nor the leail emotion of envy, ever altered their union 
:i:i(l t'ood underllaridiui>:. The reafon of v^hieh was, their 
bi:in^r founlcil upon un unalterable principle, that is, upon 
viitur; whit h in all their adlions, fays Plutarch, occafioned 
tin ir haviiig neither g'ory ncT riches, fatal fources of Arifc and 
(livlii'.n, in view, but foKly the public k gocd, and made them 
dctiie iioc the advancement or honour (^f their own faniilicSi 
but to rcniUr tlieir country mote pov\eiful and ilourifhing. 
S.ich were the two illuilrious men who are about to make tlicir 
;;]={K:iiaiice, and to 'Mve a new face to the afi'airs of GrcecCi 
by liie jMeat eventh, in Vvhich they have a principal Oiarc. 

(yî) J-.eontides, being apprized tiiat the exilea had retired 
to /Viherif , where ihey liad been well received by the people, 
;incl were in ^'^rca^ eilecni v.iih all people of worth ai:d honour, 
icnt tiiither certain unhiXAvn peifons to afluflinate the niotl 
o nii'Jerablc of tiieni. Only Androdidcs was killed, all the 
re il dc^Lping the coi:irivance5 of Leontidcs. 

At 

(.;.- I»!ut. in r.î'.p. p. :;-9. (/■) A. M. -C?/,. /mt. J. C. "jrS. Xc- 

I" j .. Ilif;. Ur. 1. V. |. .-\C — r,(t*i. FIm». in l'rl.p. p. 2«c — 2X4. W. «i* 

yV ; . J . IhiUi^u c. i.— IV. 
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. At the fame time, the Athenians received letters from Sparta» 
to prohibit their receiving or aflliling the exiles, and with orders 
to expel them their city» as they were declared common ene- 
mies by all the allies. The humanity and virtue, peculiar and 
natural to the Athenians» made them reject (o infamous a pro- 
pofal with horror. They were tranfported with the occafion 
of expreffing their gratitude to the Thebans for a previous ob- 
ligation of the fame nature. For the Thebans had contributed 
moft to the re-eftabli(hment of the popular government at 
Athens» having declared in their favour by a publick decree, 
dontraiy to the prohibition of Sparta ; and it was from Thebes» 
l*hrafyDuIus fet out to deliver Athens from the tyranny of the 
Thirty. 

Felopidas, though at that time very young» went to all the 
exiles one aifter another» of whom Melon was the moft con- 
fiderable. He reprefente^ to them» *< That it was unworthy 
*« of honeft men» to content themfelves with having faved 
^ their own lives, and to look with indifference upon their 
*' country» enflaved and miferable : That whatever good-will 
*< 'the people of Athens might exprefs for them, it was not fit 
" that they (hould fuifer their fate to depend npon the decrees 
f* of a people, which their natural inconflancy, and the ma* 
** lignity ot orators that turned them any way at will» might 
•« foon alter : That it was ncceffig-y to hazard every thing» 
y after the example of I'hrafybulus, and to fet before them 
■' his intrepid valour and generous fortitude as a model : That 
^* as he fet out from Thebes to fupprefs and deflroy the tyrants 
.** of Athens, fo they might go from Athens to reltore Thebet 
•« its ancient liberty." 

This difcourfe made all the impreflion upon the exiles that 
could be expeded. They fent privately to inform their friends 
at Thebes of their refolution, who extremely approved their 
deiign. Charon» one of the principal perlons of tlie city» 
pftered to receive the confpirators into his houfe. Philidas 
found means to get himfcrlf made fecretary to Archidas and 
Philip, who were then Polemarchs, or fupreme magillratcs of 
the city. As for Epaminondas, he had for fome time diligently 
endeavoured to inipire the younger Thebans by his difcourfe 
with a paâlonatc defire to throw off the Spartan yoke, (q) He 
was ienorant of nothing that hid been projcAed, but he be^ 
iieved, that he ought not to have any fliare in it, becaufe, as 
he.faid» he coMld not rcfolve to imbrue his hands in the blood 
of his couhtry ; forcfeeing that his friends would not keep 
within the due bounds of the enterprise» hov^e^ti \aw^>a\ V:^ 

i (f) ^i^f» de gen, Socrat. p, ^94. 
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iilcir, and that the tyrants would not perîfli alone ; and o 
vincril bdiiU's. that a citi7en, who Hujuld not appear to h 
taken eirhcr p^uty, would have it in his power Uj influence 
pet)|ile with (he brcttr cfleit. 

'i'hr day fur the execution of the projefl being fixed, 
tx'iWs ihou'.tit prnprtv th.it Pherenicu», with all the con 
MtnrA, (huuM lt<»p nt 'I hri.iflum, a little tr>wn not far 1 
'I'hcheh, and ihiit a Cm.iW numbrr of the younf»e(( of tl 
fhouid venture intn the i iiy. Twelve perfon» f>f the heft fs 
lirn of 'I hrWs all unite! I»y a flriH and faithful friend 
ivith r.ich oihcr. thfjuj',h lointKiitiiMk for p.lory and hon 
ofiÎMcd ihem(clve«» Utr thi)» liold vtitf*rpriy,c. I'elopidaft wa 
this nuuil.rr. Aîtrr haviiijr riiihn.cffd thrir roinpanions, 
dispatched :i mrHcni'rr ro i:liar(»n, in rive him notice of 1 
cnni:n)^, they Ut nut drrHid in nu-an n:ihit<i, carryinfr hoi 
with ihrni, nnd pnlcn in fhi-ir hniuU for pirchinf» of ncti; 
fiich :n ihty met on the way inij^hi have no fufpicion of ()i 
and take them only lor humeri^ that had wandetxHl after I 
ganif. 

'I'hrir mrflrnjçer Inrinfi; arrived at Tbebci, and harin/^ 
formed Chanm, th:it they were fer out, the approach of dai 
«lid not alrrr hin (i*ntimrnt% ami u% hu wanted neither coui 
nor h<juc»ur. In* jirfpari-d hiv houfc k)r ihrir reception» 

One of the Kinfoitainri, who wai no had man, loved 
ronuTr)', an>i wntilil have fcrvrd the rxilr.'. with all his pot 
hut h*d iK'iihrr the irtiilution nor Cf)n(lancy ncccfl'nry fori 
an rntrr))ii'/('. and could tliink of nolhin^^ but difltcultiei 
«dirt.uN-., that pri'f'ruird thcinfrlvr-i in ciowds to hi'» imag 
lion : Much difoidncil with the profj cil of danj^cr, this pe 
rrtiird into hi^ houfc wiihuut faying', any thin;r, and difpatc 
our of hit fiicndn to Melon and IVlopitU*., to defirc then 
defer their cnirrpiiy.c, nnd return to Athene till a more fav( 
ahic opportunity. Happily that fri'-nd, not findinp^ \m hoi 
briillci and lofin^r a jMcat deal of time in quarrcUiuj; with 
wifr, war. pi rvrn lid from j'oin;»,. 

iVlopid.iï anil hin conipanioni, dif^Miifnl like peafants 
havin^i; dparatcd from cm h other, cntcicd the t ity at ditfc 
p:iicjt lowards the c hiic of day. It waa then early in the wir 
tlu: north wind blew, and the fnow fell ; which contribute 
conceal them, every body kccjiin;^ within doora upon acci 
vi the cold weather J bcfidri which, St ^'ave them an or» 
tunity of covrrinj» thrir facen. Some, wfVi were in the w 
rcc eivcd nn<l conducted them to L'hnnm'.i houfe ; where 
rxitcfi and other»» llnrir whole number amounted to fc 
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PhiUdas» fecretanr to the * Bœotarchs, wko was hi the plof^ 
ad fome time before invited Ardiias and his companions to 
ipper, promifinff them an ex^aifite repaft, and the company 
r fome of xhe fineft women m the city. The gtiefts mng 
let at the ajppointtd time« they fat down to table» They had 
sen firee with the glafs» and were almoft dmnk, when it war 
hifpered about, but not known where the report began, that 
le exiles were in the city. Philidas, without fliewing any 
mcern, did his utmoft to chanee the difçouHe. Archiaa 
>wever fcnt one of his officers to Charon , ^th orders to come 
I him immediately. It was now late, and Pelbpidas and the 
>nfpirators were preparing to kt out, and had put on their 
'inour and fwords, when, on a fudden, they heard a Icnock- 
ig at the door. Somebody went to it, and bein^ told by the 
£cert that he was come from the magiftrates with orden for 
haron to attend them immediately, he ran to him half out of 
is .wits to acquaint him with that terrible mefiage. They all 
>ocludcMl, that the confpiracr was difcovered» and believed 
lemfelves loft, before it would be poffible to execute any thing^ 
orthy dieir cauie and valour. However, they were all ^ 
pinion that Charon (hould obey the order, and prefent bîmièlf 
ith an air of aflurance to the magiftrates, as ipid of fear, and 
nconfciotts of offence. 

Charon was a man of intrepid covrage in dangen which 
ireatened only himfelf ; but at that time, terrified for his 
lends, and apprehending alfb, that he fhould be fufpedUd of 
nne treachery, if fo many brave dtizens, whom he had re- 
sived into his houfe, (hoold be deftroyed, he went to his 
ifè*s apartment, an^ fetched his only fon of fifteen years old 
t moft, who in beauty and flrength excelled all the youths of 
is age, and put him into the hands of Pelopidas, Uying at 
Ht urne time, *< If you difcover that I have be&ayed you, 
< and have been guilty of treachery upon this occ^on, re- 
' venge yourfelves on me in this my only fon, whom, as dear 
' as he is to me, I abandon to you, and let him fall a viôim 
' without mercy to his father's perfidy." 

Thefe expreffions wounded them to the heart; but what 
ftve them the moft fenfible pain, was his imagining there was 
ny one amongft them fo mean and ungrateful to form to him- 
elf the leail tufpicion in regard to him. They conjured him 
laanimottfly, not to leave his fon with them, but to put him 
nto ibme place of iafety ; that his ^ends and country might 

* Tif numfirma tnagtmrak^ who ff/y^ cmmandtri or |;mnMn q| Bi 
nav eiS^Jwitk the government •/ otta% 
'Mefy wtr» mUed Bm9tarçbSf th^t is 
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not want an avenger^ if he (hould be (b fortunate to efa 
tyrants. " No,'° replied the father» ** he fhall ftay wii 
** and (hare your fate. If he mull perifh, what nobler e 
<* he make, than with his father and beft friends ? Fo 
** my fon, exert yourfelf beyond your years» and Hiew 
** rage» worthy of you and me. You fee here the moil 
** lent of the Thcbans. Make under fuch mailers a 
** eflay of glory» and learn to fight ; or if it muft be 
** die, like thcjn, for liberty. For the reft» I am not \ 
** hopes» for I believe, that the juflice of our caufe wi! 
'^ down the favour and proteflion of the gods upon us. 
concluded with a prayer for them, and after embraci 
confpirators went out. 

He took pains on his way to recover himfelf» and to c( 
his looks and voice» that he might not appear under an 
corn. When he came to the door of the houfe where tl 
was kept, Archias and Philidas came out to him, and 
the meaning of a report, that difaffefled people were s 
in the city, and were concealed in fome houfe. He i 
ailoniilied ; and finding by their anfwers to his quelHom 
they hiid no precife information of any thing,, he aHui 
bolder tone, and iaid, *' It is very likely the report you 
** of ib only a falfc alarm, intended to interrupt your i 
•* Ho\sc\er, as it ought not to be negleftcd, I'll go i 
*» diatily and make the llricleil enquiry pofliblc into it." 
lidas pi ai fed liis prudence and zeal ; and carrying A 
back into the company, Ik" plunged him again in the del 
and continued the entertainment, by keeping the gue 
perpetual expechuion of the women he had promifed the 

Charon, on M.i return home, found liis friends all prc] 
not to conquer or to l.ive their live?, but to die glorioufl} 
to fell themfelves as dear as they could. The ferenity ar 
of his looks explained beforehand, that they had nothii 
fear. He repeated all that had palled ; after which, thej 
no th()Uf;]us but of the inthuit e.\ecution of a defign, to i 
the le.ill dL'l'iy mi;.'ht (iCcafHin a thoufand obllaclcs. 

In efiVtt, ai ihai.\ery ir.llant, happened a fécond (lorn 
more viohiu tl.au ihe iirll, and which Teemed a^ if itcoul 
pdllibly fail cf niulviu».»; the enterpri/.e niifcarry. A c( 
from Alh».i.s ar.ived in great halle with a packet, which 
t .ined a circumllaniial account of ihe whole confpiracy, a 
afterwards dlfcovered. That courier was brought firll tc 
chias, who was far j;one in wine, and breathed nothing 
pk-alure and the bottle. In giviiig him his difpatchcs, he 
•• My loi\l: llic pcrfou \\\\o \>t\Vv;^\ ^'CiwvUcfc letter?, con 
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'''you to read them immediately, being ferious affaira." Ar* 
dkias replied laughijig» * Serioiu affairs to-morro^v^ which words 
nwre afterwards afed by the Greeks as a proverb ; and taking 
ihe letters, he put them ( under his pillow» and continued the 
ionverfation and debauch. 

' The. confpirators were at that time in the ftreets, divided 
ato.xwo parties; the one with Pelopidas.at their head, marched 
gviift Leontides» who was not at the feafl ; the other againfl: 
Lrchiasy under the command of Charon. Thefe had put on 
romens habits over their armour, and crowned themfelves 
rith pine and poplar wreaths» which entirely covered their 
■tes. ^ When they came to the door of the apartment where 
lie feaft was kept, the guefls made a great noife, and fet up 
»ad fiiouts of joy. But they were told, that the women would 
lOt come in till the fervants were all difmifTed, which was 
kme immediately. T4iCy were, fent to neighbouring houfes» 
rhere there was no want of wine for their entertainment. The 
bnipirators, b^ this ftratagem, having made themfelves mailers 
»f the field of battle» entered fword in hand, and ihewing 
hem (elves in their true colours» put all the guefts to the fword, 
ihd with them the magiHrates, who were full of wine, and in. 
lo condition to defend themfelves. Pelopidas met with more 
«fiftance. Leontides, who was afleep in bed, awaked with 
lie noife that was made, and riiing immediately, armed him- 
elf with his fword» and laid fome of the confpirators at his 
!èet» bat was at laft killed himfelf. « 

• This grand affair being executed in this manner with fa 
hnch dilpatch and fuccels, couriers were immediately dif- 
patched to Thriaiium. The doors of the prifons were broke 
)peD» and five hundred prifbners let out. The Thebans were 
allied upon to refume their liberty, and arms were given to all 
rhey met. The fpoils afHxed to the porticos were taken down, 
and the armourers and cutlers fhops broke ppen for that pur- 
pofe. Epaminondas and Gorgidas came in arms to join them» 
ivith (bme old perfons of great eftimation» whom they had got 
:ogether. 

■The whole city was in great terror and confufion ; the houfes 
ill illuminated with torches, and the flreets thronged with the 
multitude paffing to and fro. The people, in a conffematioa 
It what had happened» and for want of fufiicient information» 
Kraited impatiently for the day to know their deffiny. The 
Lacedaemonian captains were therefore thought euilty of a very 
;reat error in not falling upon them during theu diibrder ; for 
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tbe earrifim oonfilM of Mmn hundiwl.nicn» befidti thM 
ÙMÛf who had taken refu^ io the ciudd. AlanDod'lqf^ ik 
they heardt the illmnmacionr thoy faw ia the houfef» aM i 
nulc of the muhiaidejuaninghftdwwrdyaiid ibrwaids» th 
Ailly and contented themfelvts with eoardÎAg tha ciiaîkli 
havins; fent coorieri to Sptita with the news of what ka< 
penecfy and to demand an immédiate reinlbrcemenC» 

The next day at fun-rife the exilei arrived with thoir 
«id the peuple were fummoned to affemble. Epamii 
and Gorgidas oondn^d Pelopidu thithep, fucrouadcd w 
riieir fiicrificers, carrying » their haod» the ikcred bai 
and ftlletfl, and exhorting the citizens to affift their co 
and to join with their gods. At this A^ht, the whole all 
n>fe up' with loud acclamations and clapping of handi 
Kceived the coDfpirators a» their h.sswhùion. and deJi 
The fame day» Pelopidas, Meion». a^ Charon^ wcro c 
Bœotacchs. 

Soon afcsr the exiles, arr&vied five thou&sd Iboti an 
hundred horfe, Tent by the Athenians to Pclopidas» unci 
command of Demuphoon. Thofe troops», with others 
joined them from all tho.cittai of £(cotia. oompoied an 
•f twelve thoufaod foot^ and as many hotie» and withou 
éf time bcfieged the citadel» thac it mi^ht b« taken i 
iclief could come from Sparta. 

The befieged made, a vigorous dbftnce in hopes of a i 
fuccour, and (eenicd refolved rather to die than forrend 
place; at leaft» the Lacedaemonians were of that opinion 
they were not the greated number of the garrifon. 
provifions began to fall (hort, and (amine to prefs then 
reft of tbe troops obliged the Spartans to furrender. Th< 
riibn had their lives granted them» and were permitted to 
whither they thought fit. They were fcarce marched out, 
tbe aid arrived. The Lacedaemonians found Ckombro 
Megara* at the head of a powerful army» which» with 2 
there expedition» might have faved the citadel. But th 
not the firil time the natural flownefs of the Laceda:m< 
had occafioned the milcarriage of their enterprizes The 
commanders who had capitulated were tried. Two of 
were puniihed with death, and the third had To great a fin 
upon him, that not being able to pay itj he baniOied h 
iit)m Peloponnefus. 

Feiopidas had all the honour of this great exploit» th( 
nemorable tiiat ever was executed by furprize and ftrat 
Plutarch, with reafon, compares it to that of Thrafyi 
Both exiles^ delUtiuc in themfeives of all refouice» and re 
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fe implore a fiircign fuppott,. form the lK>ld defign of attacking 
I foraiidablo power with an handful of men ; «nd overcoming 
•H oMbidet to their enterprize fcrlely by their valour, had eacA 
•f them the good fortune to deliver their country» and to 
dkaii^e the face of its affairs entirely. For the Athenians wers 
indemed to Thrafybulus for that fuddcn and happy change» 
which freeing them from the oppreflion they groaned under, 
aotonly reibred their liberty, but with it their ancient fplendor,, 
'■klptttthem into a condition to humble, and make Sparta 
imnhe in> their turn. We fhall fee in like manner» that tho 
which reduced the pride of Sparta» and deprived it of th# 
^lira both by fèa and land» waa the work of this iingle nightp 
ha which Pelopidas» without taking either citadel or fortrefsn 
iod entering only one of twelve into a private houfe» * unloofcd 
\ broke the chains impofed by the La^cedasmonians 'on all 
other fbtss of Greece» though ic appeared impraâicablo 
to produce fuch an eifcéi. 

ICT. ni» SliHOD-aiAS tJ^ LacgJ^cmoMOff/cffm a Mgn agmnj^ 
iin Pir^Ms liutimmt /uccf/s. iTHft M>tm'aHt declare for tUm 
WMmn, Skirm^/btt Aiintmm tie Laur tuni tin Lacidssm^ 



^) ^T^HB LacodflBmoniana» after the injury they p«'etendeA 
X to have received by the enterprize of IVlopidiis* did 
JW coatinue quiet» but applied themfelves in eiLinuil to tbuir 
levtage. A^filaas», rightly judging an expedition of that 
kiady of which the end was to (iipport tyrant»» wouU not re* 
left much honour upon him» left it to Clconibrotus» who had 
Imelf fuccceded kinr AgefipoHs ; under prbtence that his great 
IM difpenfcd with his undertaking it. (Jleombrotua entered 
Ksocia with his army. The Aril campaign was not vigQious« 
and terminated in committing fome ravages in the countiy | 
afar which» the king retired» and detaching part of his troop» 
ta Spbodrtaa» who commanded at Thefpise» returned to Sparta. 

The Athenians» who did not think themfidves in a conditioa 
ior maka head againft the Lacedsemonians, and were afraid o£ 
the confhquences» in which their league with the Thebans waa 
likely to engage them» repented their havine entered into it^ 
and renoonced it. Thofe» who perfiiied to adhere lo the The- 
ban party» were fbma imprifoned» fome put to death» othera 

banifhedi^ 

(r) A. M. téay. Ant. J. G. 377. Xeiioph, 1. ▼. f • ^^%^^p^ Plut, ia 
âaB.f.ae9»6to. Id« in Pslop. p. 284, %%^. 
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baniflied, and the rich fevcrely fined. The Thebin af 
(ermed almoft defperate ; not having any alliance to fu{ 
fhcm. Fclopidas and Gorgidas were then at the head of tl 
and were lludious of finding means to embroil the Athei 
wich the Laced^monianb ; and this was the ftratagem 
contrived. 

• Sphodrias the Spartan had been left at Thefpic with a 
of troops, to receive and protect fuch of the Bceotiani as fl 
•revolt af^ainll 'i'hcbcs. He had acquired fome repul 
among 11 tlic foUiiory, and wanted neither courage nor i 
tion ; but he was rafli, fuperficial, full of him&lfp and 
Sequent ly apt to entertain vain hopes. Pelnpidas and Got 
fcnt privately a merchant of his own acquaintance to 
with the ofl'cr, as from himfelf, of a coniiderable fu 
money, and wich iniinuations more agreeable to him 
money, as they flattered his vanity. ** After having i 
" ientcd to him, that one of his merit and reputation < 
** to form fome great cntcrprize to immortalize his nami 
'* propofed to him the feizing of the Pirxus by furprize» 
** the Athenians had no expe£tation of fuch an attempt 
** added, that nothing could be more grateful to the La 
** monians, than to fee themfelves mailers of Athf ns s 
** that the Thchans, enraged at the Athenians, whom 
*' confidered as traitors and dciertcrs, would lend the 
** afliftancc." 

Sphoilrias, fond of acquiring a great name, and en 
the glory of Ph:ebidas, who, in his fenfc, had rendered 
fcif renowned and illuilrious by his unjuil attempt 
'rhehe.s, conceived it would be a much more Ihining and gl( 
exploit to feize the Pincus of his own accord, and dcpri^ 
Athenians of their great power at Tea, by an unforefeen s 
by land, lie undertook the cntcrprizc therefore with 
joy ; which was neither lefs unjull nor lefs horrid than I 
the Cadmea, but not executed with the fame boldnef 
fuccefs. For having fet out in the ni^ht from Thefpiae, 
the view of furpri/ing the Pira:us before light, the day- 
overtook him in the plain of Thriafium near Kleufis, and 
ing himfelf difcovcred, he returned fliamcfully to T\ 
with fome booty which he had taken. 

The Athenians immediately fcnt ambaflTadors with 
complaints to Sparta. Thofc ambafl'adors found, that the 
dxmonians had not waited their arrival to accufe Sphc 
but had already cited him before the council to anfwer i 
cpndufl. He was afraid to obey that fummons, havin 
n^tbn to apprehend the ilTue of -«i uLaU and the refentm 
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lis country. He had a fon, who had contraâed a (bift an4 
^kender friendihip with the Ton of Agefilaus. The latter folli- 
tked his father fo eameftl/y or rather tormented him with fuch 
fKctreme importunity and perfeverance, that he could not refufe 
' Sphodrias his protedtion, and got him fully abfolved. Age- 
mas was little delicate, as we have feen already, in point of 
i juftice, when die fervice of his friends was in queftion. He 
fmBs befides, of all mankind, the moft tender and indulgent 
L#tther to hb children. It is reported of him, that when they 
:«ere little, he would play with them, and divert himfelf with 
indinç upon a ftick amongft them ; and that having been fur- 
lanced by a friend in that adlion, he deilred him not to tell any 
|90dy of it till himlelf was a father. 

À (i) The unjuli fentence pafTed in favour of Sphodrias by the 

[i^^rtans, exceedingly incenfed the Athenians, and determined 

^^Oem to renew their alliance with Thebes immediately, and to 

^ft them with all their power. They fitted out a fleet, and 

•Mve the command of it to Timotheus, fon of the illuflrious 

■Conon, whofe reputation he well fuftained by his own valour 

4Uid exploits. It was he, whom his enemies, in envy of the 

■glory he had acquired by his great adions, painted fleeping^, 

••with die goddefs Fortune at his feet, taking towns in nets for 

him (/) : But upon this occaiion he proved tfkat he was not 

'Hfleep. After having ravaged the coail of Laconia, hè attacked 

the ifle of Corcyra (u), which he took. He treated the inhà- 

Jbitants with great humanity, and made no alteration in their 

liberty or laWs, which very much inclined the neighbouring 

^cities iu favour of Athens. The Spartans on their fide made 

'^powerful preparadons for the war, and were principally intent 

upon retaking Corcyra. Its happy fituation betA\'een Sicily and 

Greece rendered that ifland very important. They therefore 

engaged Dionyfius the tyrant in the expedidon, and demanded 

aid of him. In the mean time they difpatched their fleet under 

Mnaiippus. The Athenians fent iixty fail againfl them to the 

telief of Corcyra, under Timotheus at firft ; but foon after, 

opon his feeming to adt too flowly, Iphicrates was fubilituted 

in his place. Mnafippus having made himfelf odious to hb 

troops by his haughtinefs, rigour, and avarice, was very ill 

obeyed by them, and loft his life in an engagement. Iphicrates 

did not arrive dll after his death, when he received advice, th^t 

-the Syracufan fquadron of ten gallies approached, which he 

attacked fo fuccefsfully, that not one of them efcaped. He 

demanded, that the orator Calliftratus, and Chabrias, one of 

the 

•• (0 Xemoùh. 1. v. p. S^4~~5H* Pl»*^« in Agcf. p. 610, til, \4*\ti'^^«*5> 
f, 39s^^8o. (t) Plut, m Syl p. 454, {ii) Corfu, 
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«veiy day to blowi, and were |>crpetually engâeec 
not in formal battle^ yet in fldrmiflies wbiÀ lèrved I 
the I'hrbans in the trade of war, and to infpire tl 
valour, boldnri'sy und experience. It U reported that 
tan Anulcides told Agefilaus very jaftiy upon thii he 
he was brought back from ficootia much wounded, 
jtgtfilaus^ yoM hoTff a fine rrwmrd fir the liffêm jêm à 
the Thcbam in the art of «war^ which, hifirtywn taugh 
they miithtr lAfouiJ mor cculd Uttm. It wai to prevent tl 
venience» that Lycurgua, in one of the three laws 
calU Rhëtrte^ forbad the Lacediemoniani to make ^ 
upon the fame enemy, left they fliould make them 
iSiàxtUf by obliging them to the frequent defence 
ielvoi. 

Several campaigns paffed in this manner without 
'decifive on either Tide. It was prudent In the Thebai 
not to hazard a battle hitherto^ and to give their iblc 
to inure and imbolden themielves. When the occ 
favourable, they let themiêlves loofe like generoui 
and after having given them a tafte of viâory by v 
ward, they called them off, contented with their cou 
nlacrity. The principal glory of their fucoeis and 
condud wu due to Pelopidas. 

The engagement at Tegyra, which was a kind c 
to the battle of Leudra, added much to his reputation, 
failed in his enterprise agninll Orchomenos, which h; 

«K^ T^««da>mnninni!. nt nis return he fhunil the <*nei 
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•pMori&asninber» .atnhey imett Iqr.ftt k^ft iwiMUnifc 
ult began .«fhciedHkfeiierak of each party 'weie.pokcii^ 
s .veiyasie, l'hetwo puerais ef the Litcedamoniins, 
I chsigcd -Mopidas» wcse juefeatly killed ; ail tk^ 
à them being eitber ilain or jdîfperfed. ■ The reft of 
ionian teoops were fo dauatsd, that they opened n 
For ihe Thebans, who might Jiavs.marched on to fawe 
ts if they had thought fit : fiut .Pelopidas» diCiaining 
nfe of -that opening û)r hk retteat» advanced againft 
to -ymn itiU -drawn up in battle, and made fo great ft 
r of tlkcm, ihat they were all difmayed, and fled in 
The Thebans did not purfue them fiir, left they 
)e furprized. They contented themfelves with having 
hem» and with making a glorious retreat not inferior 
^ry, becaui'e thcough t£. enemy difperfed and do» 

little encounter, £br it can be called no more, was in 
ir the fource of the great actions and events we are 
treat of. .It had never happened till .then in any war» 
»ainft the Barbarians or Greeks, that the Ijacedasmo» 
id been defeated with the fuperiority of number on 
le, nor even with equal forces in battle array. For 
îaîbn thoy were infupporubly proud, and their repu- 
lone kept their enemies in awe, who never dur ft ftiew 
es in the field before them, unlefs fuperior in number. 
»w loft that elory, and the Thebans in their turn be- 
e terror and dread jeven of thofe, who had rendered 
es fo «nivecfally formidable. 

nterprizeof Artaxerxes Mnemonagainft Egypt *, and 
ti of Evagoras king of Cyprus, &ould naturally come 
But I ihall defer thoiè articles, to avoid breaking in 
: Theban a^airs. 

V* Nfw 4rmièlts tJt Greece* ^bgiLacHtermonians éeclatt 
'gaiftft Thehis, They are def toted and put to flight in the 
of Leuûra. ËPAMJMOJiDAS ravages JLacùma» atêd 
es lojt be gates of Sparta, 

7H ILST the Perfians were engaged in the Egyptian 
f war, great troubles aroie in Greece. In that inter- 
Thebans, having taken Plataea (x), and afterwards 
, entirely demoliihed tibofejcities, and expelled the 
nCs. The Platseans retired to Athens with their wives 

and 

I. 3627. Ant. J. C. 377. (y) A.M. ^S^V ^tv\,y C, «^^i» 
. /. jéj, J62, {jc) i^iataOi a city of £«tfMi« TiW^Ue «J^ Ad»«\»% 
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and children, where they were received with the atmoft 
and adopted into the number of the citizeni. 

(a) Aruxerxes, being informed of the (late of the ( 
affairi, fent a new cmbafTy thither to perfuade the feven 
and republicks at war to lay down their armi» and ace 
dace their difFerencei upon the plan of the treaty of Anti 
By that peace, as has been obferved in its place» it wi 
eluded, that all the cities of Greece (hould enjoy their 1 
and be governed by their own laws. In virtue of this 
the Lacedarmonianii prefled the Thebans to redore their 
to all the cities uf Bœotia, to rebuild Plataea and 1 
which they had dcmoliihcd, and to reftore them with sh 
pcndances to their ancient inhabitants. The Thebans o 
lidc infilled alfo, that the Laceda:monians (hould give 
to all thofe of Laconia, and that the city of fActtcnc (he 
reftorcd to its ancient poffcffors. This was what equ: 
auirrd ; but the Lacedxmonians, believing themfelves 
(uperior to the 7'hcbans, were for impofing a law upon 
which they would not fubmit to themselves. 

All Greece being weary of a war, which had alread) 
feveral campaigns, and had no other end than the aggran 
of that ftate, was ferioudy intent upon a general peace 
with that view, had fent deputies to Lacedwmon, to c 
together the means of attaining (o dcfirablc an efitô. ( 
mongll thofc deputies Epnminondas \vn& of the drd rank 
was at that time celebrated for his great erudition and pre 
knowledge in philofophy ; but he had not yet given an 
diilinguilhed^ proofs of his great capacity for the comma 
armies, and the adminillration of publick aftairs. Scein 
all the deputies, out of refpeét tor Agefilaus, who dc 
openly for the war, were afraid to con trad id him, or to 
fiom his opinion in any thiii^r, a very common efiedl • 
imperious a power on one fide, and too icrvile a fubmiiT 
the other ; he was the only one that fpokc with a wil 
noble bold nefs, as became a Ihuefman who had no othei 
but the publick good, lie made a fpeech, not for the Tl 
alone, but for Greece in general ; in which he proved 
the war augmented only the \xn\CT of Sparta, whilft the 
Greece was reduced, and ruined by it. He infilled print 
upon the necellity of ellablilhing the peace in cqualit 
jufticc, becaufe no peace could be folid and of long dui 
but that wherein all parties ihould find an equal advanta^ 



(//) Xcnoph. HIrt. Grace. 1. vi. p. 590—593. Dion. p. 365, 3C6. 
(^) Plut, in Agcfil. p. 6ii« 
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i difcovfe ^ike this, founded crvidenily upon rea(bn and 
ice» and pronounced with a grave and feri.)U8 tone» never 
I of making impreffion. Ageûlaus plainly diftinguifhed, 
B the attention and iilence \vith which it was heard, that 
deputies were extremely afteéied with it, and would not 
to a£l conformably to his opinion. To prevent that effeâ, 
demanded of EpaminonJas, Whether bethought itjuft ami 
hmaèJtf that Bétotia Jbould be free and independent ? that is to 
whether he agreed, that the cities of Bax>tia ihould depend 
longer upon ^Fhebes. Epaminondas immediately afked in 
turn witli great vivacity, iVhether ht thi,ught itjuft and rea- 
iUf that Lacouia fljould enjoy the fame indépendance and liberty ? 
>a which Agetilaus rifing from his feat in great rage, infiftcd 
n his declaring plainly, Whether he tvould confent that Baeotia 
id be free f Epaminondas retorted his queftion airain, and 
sd, Whether^ on his fide ^ he ivould ccnfcnt that l^conia fhould 
>eL' F Ageiilaus, who only wanted a pretext fur breaking 
il '..le Theban!>, flruck them diredly out of the treaty of 
ance, which they were about to conclude. The rcll of the 
es figned it, lefs out of inclination, than not to oftend the 
edsemonians, whofe power they dreaded. 
<) In confcqucnce of this treaty, all the troops in the field 
e to be difbanded. Cleombrotus, one of the kings of 
irta, was then at Phocis, at the head of the army. He 
ite to the Ephori to know the republick's refolutions. Pro* 
us, one of the principal fenators, reprefented, that there 
\ no room for deliberations, for that Sparta, by the late 
eement, has made the recall of the troops indifpenfible ; 
sfilaas was of a different opinion. Angry with the The» 
,Sp and particularly with Epaminondas, he was abfolutely 
t on the war for an opportunity of revenge, and the prefent 
ned moil fivourable, when all Greece was free and united» 
. only the Thebans excluded the treaty of peace. The ad- 
i of Prothous was therefore rejeded by the whole council, 
ho treated him as an hoaeft, well-meaning dotard, that 
w nothing of the matter ; the Divinity, from thenceforth» 
[enophon obferves, promoting their downfall. The Ephori 
te immediately to Cleombrotus to march againfl the The- 
I with his troops, and fent orders at the fame time to all 
r allies to a^'emble their forces, who were averfe to this war» 
did not join in it but with great reluâance, and out of fear 
contraâing the Lacedaemonians, whom they did not yot 
'oL. IV. L dare 

I Xenoph. I. vi, p. 593—597. Diod. 1. xv. p, ^65.— ^-ji, "ÇYyjX* '^ 
11. p. 6xi« 6ia. Id. lA Peiop. p. aSS, 289. 
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ud juftioe^ inii fion lb felt motive at nJtntBtEul anil 
v«»ge» tbc LMedcmanUi» kowcrcr, from che A/p^^riotiv 
dwir ntaaben, iffund tkonfelvn of fuccefs, and iicagir 
that dw Tiubuuf abando ne d by their aJIio, were in do\ 
4iiion w topofe then. 

"rhaThebaatrntitnacyi aimed at irtL "They&wihf. 
ftlvci alone, «nboatalliciorfiipport, whilft all Greece lot. 
i^B them ai.«tert)> lofl ; not icaowim that in a fingle it, 
t«]r had more than anoMi. Thi» was Epaminondas. He »ai j 
appointed general, and bad feveral colleagues joined in cûb>- 
iniffion with him. He immediately m& all the iroopi ié 
could, and began Ui marcb. His anny did bm amount tt 
fix thonland mra, and ihe ennny had above four umei àM 
nnmber. As feveral bad omem were told him to preveni ià* 
fctting oat, be replied only by s verfe or Homer's, of wh'uk 
the fenfeilt XTbirt is iv ta* goaJimnt, 4ejigbt fer at'! (cianr). 
However, to re-affiire the Ibldicrs, by nature fuperftitious, va 
wbom be oUerred to be dJiconraged, he inliriifted lèverai fti- 
Ibni to come from dî£êrcnt placet, and report auguries anJ 
omena in hii favour, which revived the fpirit and hope» of tte 

Pebpidaa wit not fhen in ofôce, bat commanded tht ^t^ 
hettaliùii. When he left hi) houfe to go \a the army, his ■ti'^. 
kl taking her lall adieu, cnnjarcd him niih a flood of leait^» 
take care of himiclf; 7hat, iâi»i he, JhcuU it raammcnai « 
jBHng ptofit ; but for gintrah, they havi kb aieofien fer Jmb aà- 
vit/ ; the care of etbtri Jhauld hi memmenJtJ la them. 

Epaminondas had wifely ta}:cn care to fecore a paTs, 'k^ 
which Cleombrotu) might hare fhonenrd his match conAiJti- 
ably/ The latier, after having taken a large compafs, arrivai i 
St Leufb-a, a fmall town of Bccotia, bciwcen PlaLra and Thtf- I 
pix. Both parties confulted whether they Ihould give bittif ; | 
which Cleombrotus refolved by the advice of all hii ofli«i!, ( 
who reprcfenied to him, that if he declined fighting with fiich 
a fuperiority of troops, it would confirm the current rtpWr 
that he fecretly ^faroured the Theban^. The latter had if' 
cflential reafon for haftening a battle before the arrival of At 
troops, which the enemy daily expefled. However, the fel 
eenerals, who formed the cooncil of war, differed in their (en- 
timents. The feventh, who was Epaminondas, csme in veiygM^ 
time to join the ttiree, that were for fighting, and his opmim 
carryios 

• A.U.if>y\, Ant.J.C.îio. 
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airrying the queftion, the battle was refolved upon, ^rn: . .> 
ji the iecond year oi the io2(i Olympiad. 

The two armies were very unequal in number. I'hac of ti.j 
Lacedaemonians, as has been faid, con filled of twenty- four 
iioufand foot, and fixteen hundred horfe. The I'hebans had 
mly fix thoufand foot and four hundred horfe ; but all of 
:hein choice troops, animated by their experience of the war, 
md determined to conquer or die. The Lacedaemonian cavalry, 
îompofed of men picked up by chance, without valour, and 
11 difciplined, was as much inferior to their enemies in courage, 
15 fuperior in number. The infantry could not be depended 
m, except the Lacedaemonians ; the allies, as has been faid, 
iaving engaged in the war with reluctance, becaufe they did 
lot approve the motive of it, and we:e bcfides diifatisficd with 
die Lacedaemonians. 

The ability of the generals on rither fide fupplicd the place 
jf numerous armies, efpecially of the I'hehan, v\ho was the 
noft accomplifhed captain of his times. He was fuppcrted 
by Pelopidas at the head of the facrcd battalicn, compofcd of 
iiree hundred Thebans, united in a ilrid friendlliip and nfFec- 
aon, and engaged under a particular oath never to f.y, but to 
lefend each other to the lad drop of their blood. 

Upon the day of battle the t>vo armies drew up on a plain, 
^leombrotus was upon the right, confilling of Lacedxm:)nian?, 
Ml whom he confided moft, and whofe files were twelve deep. 
To take the advantage, which his fupcriority of horfe gave 
lim in an open country, he pofled them in the front oi his 
uHceda^monians. Archidamus, Agefilaus*s fon, was at ths 
Lead of the allies, who formed the left wing. 

Epaminondas, who refolved to charge with his left, which 
L« commanded in perfon, ftrengthened it with the choice of 
is heavy-armed troops, whom he drew up fifty deep. The 
•zcred battalion was upon his left, and clofed the wing. The 
eft of his infantry were polted upon his right in an oblique 
jie, which, the farther it extended, was the more dillant from 
le enemy. By this uncommon difpofition, his defign was to 
over his flank on the right, to keep off his right wing as a 
ind of referved body, that he might not hazard the event of 
le battle upon the weakeit part of his army ; and to begin 
ic action with his left wing, where his bed troops were polled, 
\ turn the whole weight of the battle upon king Clcombrotus 
id the Spartans. He was affurcd, that if he could penetrate 
,s Lacedaemonian Phalanx, the rell of the army would foon 
; put to the rout. As for his horfe, he dilpofcd \iifttCL ^^\.tt 
e enemy's çxamph in the front of his left. 

L z ^\^ 
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The a^iou began by the cavalry* As that c f the The 
were better inouiiicd and braver croups than the LaceJa'mo 
b«trfep tliC latter were not lon^; before they wtic bioke, 
ilriveu upon the infantry» Vihich they put into fiine confu 
Epaminundus following hii horfe cloie, marched fwifdy u 
Ciconibrotus, and icll upon hii Phalanx with all the weigl 
his heavy battalion. The latter, to make a dxvcrfion, deta 
a boiiy of troops with orders to take Epamlnondai in il 
and to lurround him. Pelopidas, upon the fight of that on 
Hunt, advanced with incredible ipeed and boldncfs at the 
cf thi/acnti battalion to prevent the enemy's dcfign» and flai 
Çluinibrotuï himfelf, who. by that fudden and unczp< 
attack, was put into difordcr. U^he battle was very rude 
cbllinntc, and whilft Cleombrotus could aé^, the victory 
t'nued in iufpcnfc. and declared for neither party. Whe 
kli dead with his wounds, the Theban^. to ccmplcat the 
tory» and the Lacedarmoniansi to avoid the Hiaine of a 
doning the body of their king, redoubled their efforts, a: 
great llaughtcr enfued on both fides. The Spa: tans fo 
with To much fury about the body, that at len|>th they ga 
tlieir point, and carried it oiF. Animated liy fo gl rriuu 
advantage, they prepared to return to the charge, which w 
perhaps have proved fucccfsful, had the allies fccundcd 
ardour. liut the left wint^, feeing the Laced ;em(>ni an pha 
had been broke, and behcvin)» all loll, eipi cially when 
heard that ilie king wa& dead, toi^k to iligiit, and drew off 
rell of tiic army alone with ihcm. Kpaminor.dus idle 
tiiein vigoruuJly, and killed a great nun;ber in the pui 
The Tiicbanb remained niailer& of the field of battle, en 
a trophy, and permitted the enemy to bury their dead. 

Tlie Laceda:inonians had never received fuch a blow, 
inotl bloody defeats till tlien had Icarce ever coil ilicm i 
than four or iive hundred of their citi/cns. They had 
feen, however animated, or rather vio!en dy incenied ag 
Athens, to ranfom, by ;) truce of thiity-clght years, < 
hunlied of their citi'/x'ns, who had fufleicd thcmfc Iveh t 
ihut in the little i/iand of ^^'Iwideiia. Heie they Icil 
t'Hmliuul men, of whom one thou (and were Lacedarnion 
aid i'o'ir htindred * Spartans, out of feven hundred u ho 
in the b^tle. The Thehans had only ilucc bundled 
kilK'J, among .vhoui wtre few of (heir ciii/.en.s. 

The eiiy of Sparta celehiated at that time the gymni 
games, and wa:> iuU of iliaugeis, whom curioiiiy had bn. 

thi 
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Akher. When the couriers, arrived from Leudlra with the 
terrible news of their defeat^ the Ephorif though perfeélly 
faifible of all the confequences, and that the Spartan empire 
lied recived a mortal wound, would not permit the rrprefen- 
tations of the theatre to be fufpended, nor any chanecd in the 
celebration of the feAival. They fent to every family the 
eames of their relations, who were killed, and flayed in the 
theatre to (èe that the dances and games were continued with^ 
DiliC interruption to the end. 

The next day in the morning the lofs of each family being 
Known, the fathers and relations of tbofe who had died in the 
bftttlej met in the publick place, and faluted and embraced 
each other with great jny and fcrenitv in their looks ; whilft 
khe others kept theinfelves clofe in their houfes, or if necefilty 
lÉbliged them to go abroad, it was with a fadnefs and dejeflion 
bF afpeél, which fenfibly expreffed their profound anguilh an4 
lfli£VioiK That difference was dill more remarkable in the 
Hditien. Griefi filence, tears, diftinguifhed thofe who ex- 
jpe£^ the return of their fons ; but fuch as had loft their fens 
mefie iêen hurrying to the temples to thank the gods, and con- 
Ipucalating each other upon their glory and good fortune. Il 
Çuinot be denied, bot fuch fentiments argue great courage and 
«efelution : Bat t would not have them entirely extinguifh 
éttaml tendemefsi and (hould have been better pleafed, had 
Âere been lefk of ^ ferocity in them. 

' Sparta was onder no fmall difficulty to know how to a£l ifi 
iMgiuYl to thofe who had fled from the battle. As they were 
flamtrous, and of the mofl powerful families in the city, it 
was not fafe to inflid upon them the punifhments affigneii by 
Hie laws, left their defpair fhould induce them to take fome 
Solent refolucion fatal to the ftate. For fuch as fled were nofe 
^a\y excluded from all offices and employments, but it wa^ â 
tffgrace to contraét any alliance with them by marriage. Any 
hoay that met them in the ftreets might buffet them, which 
Aey were obliged to futfer. They were befides to wear dirty 
'mnd ragged habits, full of patches of different colours. And» 
iaftly, they were to fha^e half their beards, and to let the other 
ludf grow. It was a great lofs to the Spartans to be deprived 
•f fo many of their foldiery, at a time they had fuch preffing 
Dccafion for ibem. To remove this difficulty, they chofe Age- 
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fil.li:'. Ir- iiliti r, ".itii ;i!»!o!iitr j'owrr to make fiiih nlfentinnt 
in ih'- I.I 'h .1. !i'* ili'iiiM lliiiik. lit. Aii,rlil.tUN, withrjui adding, 
fLtniiihiii];, <>i i li.inyiiij^ any tiling', tounil itic.nns Ki f.ivr the 
iii^'uivr wiilii'i.t pKJucluc to (lu* Hate. In a fnJI aOrmhly of 
the l.;it' (!.i Ui'-nun . lu* tlnicti', 7/v// /t thf p^rftut lioy^ tbt 
J ir t fhtuhi fiji ff^i/;Jf /, UK J «y" HO yljii^t \ i vt rfrr t*fhr tu remain 
in fitUj'H'- t nJ t mhnntw liy tlu'lr few word.*; Iir pr('fi'r\nl the 
^|<.lll.l^ l.tsvs (HI lie, aiiil ni tlic lame time rcOorcii to the ftiitc 
lli.tt ^'«ir Minil' I «I its fiMnibcn., in prcvriiting their being 
for «-vcTili ;;! i('rtl, .'.ml ('Oiilc(|ucntially ulelrfs In ihr repulilick. 

(r) ,\(t"i ihc li.iiilc of l.ciuMia the two parties were induftri* 
oi.liv ( nipl-'yi (). tlir (ne in retrieving*, niul the other in irt- 
pr-v il.'', fh«;r viilmy, 

ff) A'»ilil;.i: , Id ivvivr ilu- coui.ij^c of his troopK, marchel 
tliciii iii'o Aii.i/.i.i i hnt with a lull rrfohition, cnrefully tf 
iivoul .1 Ii.itrl". lii- iDniineil himfelf to attacking (innc finall 
town-. t>f ilir iM.iiitiii.r.inn, which he tcH>l;, and laid iheconnlrf 
wat'.e. Mil'. \',\v .'I'.ui.i h»nie joy, and thry liej^an i» lake 
<(>.:r IT 'i' in inJiiMiii^ ihcir eoiuiiiion not entirely def'prrate. 

'Ill .11(1). U.S. (i'On alter their vi^toiVt fenc an account of 
if to A'.lii-n . and tn drninnd aid nl the fame time a^ainft thi 
(f'niuii'ii (iini.y. The (mate was (hen iitlin)^* which received 
tlir* i-(i'!ii( r wiih ^'leai enhhief*', did not make him the ufnll 
pri • I.;., .;nd (-iliiiiled hrni without taking any notice of aid. 
'I I •• ."^'i' ■!•;:, .:'.'.!i!ud at the CfMiiideialde advaniap,c which 
tl. j M ' It . il. <l {;.iiiird over ihe luu ed.emontanfi, totdd'nnt 
(.lit ...i ;> (!" iiiiihr,!^;!' aiul <liir.i(i.siaiMion whicli io fudden and 
i;; . vj . ; ■.! -ti iik u-..^' «>| :i nei^'hbout itij^ power j»ave thcmi 
\s!i'. !i i.'i-lit .'oHii kmkIit itfeli foimidahh* to all (irrree. 

\\ "\ I '■'•■, !•' pa ni monda', and IVl(»pi<la^ hail hren cirâed 
'](.. I I i>v( liidi" (f lhr<»tia. I tavinj*, aiiitnlded all the trnopi 
<)| il.i !'. 'ti.i.' anil ill! ir allie , \v!it>(e nundier daily increaN» 
(. r- ' nil ;i d rel"p(>nn(-(u ■, and made aliundanee ot places nnd 
pi"i.i<- i.-\(>li hotn tlie liatrda-nioniiin!. ; l''.lis-, Ar^'m, Arcatiui 
..lid rlic "U-a;<'ll pait of {..iicnia itl'elf. It wn^; then about the \ 
wiiiici (';lili(e, and tnwaids ihe end of the la(t month of ihC 
y.M, 1'» iliat III a («'w d.iv^ they were to quit their otlices ; the 
till! <i.iv ('i liic \\\'\\ niniiih heinj^ allir.ncd Ity law, for their 
nil;:..! y. tlirni Id ihe pi'ilon»; appoiiited to ("neeeed them, iipB 
{ .nil (il d^aili, it (lu-y hdd tliem l>(-yon(! that teim. 'I'hcir 
colir.i'M" , :i}^prc!ieiMlln;; tlir h •iIim'C'. o| the fealon, and ninrfi 
\\.i- iiir-.ifiliil foiii'ccpu'iiii'.'; ot inlMnjMnj^ that law, were h'F 
ii.aidiin^^ i).ick ihc uiniy innnedi.itely to 'I'hcbcs. l*clnjmbs 

*sai 
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W9â the firft» who, entering into the opinion of Epaminondar^ 
animated the citizens» and engaged them to take the advantage . 
•F the enemy's alarm, and to parfue their enterprize in neglecl 
•f a formality, from the obfervance of which they might juftly 
believe themfelves difpenfed by the ftate itfclf, as the fervicc 
0f the fbtte, when founded in jnftice, is the fovereign law and 
wule of the people's obedience. 

. They entered Laconia therefore at the head of an army of 
Sertntv thoofand eood foldiers, of which the twelfth part were 
not TJiebans. The great reputation of the two generals waa 
thie cavfe, that all the allies, even without order or publich 
decree, obeyed them with refpeélful filence^ and marched with 
entire confidence and courage under their command. It x^à» 
^x hundred years fince the Dorians had eflabliihed themfelves 
at Lacedsemon, and in all that time, they had never fcen an 
aaemy upon their lands ; none daring till then to fct foot in 
diem» and much lefs to attack their city, though without walls» 
9*he Thebans and their allies, finding a country hitherto un- 
lonched by an enemy, ran through it with fire and fword, de- 
-Sfoying and plnndering as far as the river Eurotas, without 
aoy opjpoiition whatfoever. 

^^ Parties had been polled to defend ibme important pafTes. 
rSfcholas the Spartan, who commanded one or thefe detach- 
ments, diftinguiihed bimfelf in a peculiar manner. Finding * 
4t impoflible, with his fmall body of troops, to fupport the 
«emy*8 attack, and thinking it below a Spartan to abandon 
JUM pofl, he fbnt back the young men,, who were of age and 
^ymdition to Cerve their country eife^ually,. and kept none with 
^m but fuch as were advanced in years. With thefe devoting 
iimftlf, after the example of Leonidas, to the publick good, 
^ley fold their lives dear ; and after having defended themfelves 
along time, and made great flaughter of their enemies, they 
■11 periihed to a man. 

. Âgefilaus aâed upon this occafion with great addrefs and 
1|df9om» He looked upon this irruption of the enemy as aa 
^petUons torrent, which it was not only in vain, but dan- 
seroas to oppofe, whofe rapid courfe would be but of fhort 
^nration» and after fome ravages fubfide of itfelf. He con- 
ijented himfelf with diflributing his bed troops into the middle» 
and all the mofl important parts of the city, flrongly fecuring 
all the pods. He was determined not to quit the town, nor 
to hazard a battle, and perfifted in that refolution, without 
i^ard to all the raillery, infults, and menaces of the Thebans,^ 
who defied him by name, and called upon hvia to coi£i<^ c>n\x. 
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lad IcfadU* ciiuMn, who had kione becji liie 
itt fiiferiitgi. û kir tiling the wu. 

Bal ftr grettcr ajutiiom to AgtfiUt» wcfc the 
U>d difiifdcn crdr^d wïihin )he cuy, Uie'muniKi 
■laisn of tbt oU men is Lh«lûgteâ>ffliQkin aad ilctpjf: 
Wtng wincb» "f what ihey fi», «3 mil as of tfcs w* 
, wbo feeincd qai". cir(r;;fled wiih hntio^ tte ihreamitDi, . 
of the cnemj, ■ ^ Icr^in^ itie nrtgitbounag cfontry ail «m:| 
wbillt the flûnei r.n.; fnic^kc, vhitii drove altcoA Bpoi ^ 
Jêened to (tcDoa;L<.f .i like ^liirnnuce 10 thenfclvci. W 
courage Azefilai:^ nîgbt excTcis in ku ouiv-ani behavioi 

COuU not uU 01 beine icoiiblv afe;âc(l wilh. (o 

el^.A, to »bicll i\ai aJiJcd, t4ie giief of Icfing hi: 
who, bsTÏpg IduikI (lie city in ei mo& Souti'rJnj zemI 
condition, whca i e cime to ibc zovernmcQt, d 
to fiich a degm, . r d 2!) îu ancient gloty lofl 

wu, btGdcf, fec.c'iv m<u(ined 31 (o ■couinl'i:) .._ 

ef 4 boatf he hi .1 cl\c[i ra^Li, r^iaf « «.mms ^ Sfart»- 
tva-fitu ihtjÊÊtii </ .!« tiiby't ter-p. 

Whilft he «a> giving cliii(;reD[ orders in the city, 
înrorir.cd, that a ceruin nvimberdf iDutioeEii had fei 
important ^ft, uiiii s rclôluûon Xù defend themîctvci 
Agefiliut-nn iiD)nri.)!i7eJy thithei, and as if he had btea 
tirely utr acquainted with their bad defign, he faid 10 thcib 
CamraJtt, it it n^libire I Jtnl jeu. At the fame time he poiaiJ 
to diiiercni pofti 10 tiiviue tliein ; to which they weoE, believing 
&eir caterprizc had r.ot been dilcovcted. This ordet, whicfc 
lu gave without emotion, argues a great prclence of ntind Û 
Agefilaiu, and Ihens, that in timet of trouble it is not proptf 
to fee too mttch. thu the culpable may not want tiine to redcA 
and repCDL He thought it more advifeable to fuppofe cbit 
Anall troop innccrnt, than to urge them to a declared revolt 
by a too rigorout- enquiry. 

The Eurota* wa; at that time very tiinch Twoln by the met^ 
ing of the fnows, and the Thebans fouud more diliinilt* i« 
paUiDg it than they expei^cd, as well from the cxiretne coldocA 
of the water, ai its lapixlity. Ai Epaminrndas paJTed at ibl 
he.d of bis infantry, fome of the Spartaos fhewed him to Sp- 
filaua; who, after having attentively confidered and followrd 
him with hii eyes a long lime, (aid only, * Woudnfui ma I 
in admiration of the valour that could nndertake luch gre^i 
things. Epambondas would have been glad to have giitn 
battu in Sparta, and to have cietied a trophy in the micft of 

k, 
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h» Be did not however think prosper to attempt the forcing 
of the city, and not being able to induce Agefilaus to quit it, 
ckofe to retire. It would have been difficult for Sparta^ with-* 
OTK aidr and unfbrti/iedy to have defended itfelf long againft 
•iriâorious army. But the wife captain, who commanded it» 
apprehended, that he (hould draw upon his hands the whole 
■ftfce of Peioponnefus, and ftili more, that he (hould excite 
dM jealqufy of the Greeks, who would never have pardoned 
-'Ui ëeftroyiog fo potent a republick, and pulling ont, as Lep* 
"Amis fays, em •/ the eyes of Greece ^ as a proof of his (kill (^). 
He confined himfelf therefore to the glory of having humbled 
'Aeproudt whofe Laconick language added new haughtinefs 
•e their commands, and of having reduced them to the necef- 
Itor, as he boafted himfelf, of enlarging their (lile, and length- 
•^iiffng their * raonofyllables. At his return he again waded 
Kke country. 

b-* \h) In this expedition the Thebans re*^inftated Arcadia inro 
"We body, and took Meflenia from the Spartans, who had been 
^in pofTcflion of it | very long, after having éïcpelled all its 
MÂabhants. It was a country equal in extent to Laconia, and 

t fertile as the beft in Greece. Its ancient inhabitants, who 
c difperfed in diflerent regions of Greece, Italy and Sicily, 
iM the arft notice given them, returned with incredible joy | 
MHimflted by the love of their country, natural to afl men, and 
Mftoft as mach bv their hatred of the Spartans, which the 
9Bgth of time had only increafed. They built themfelves a 
îÂy» which, from the ancient name, was called MeflenOb 
jjmoHgft the bad events of this war, none gave the Lacedac- 
itonians more fenfible difpleafure, or rather more lively grief; 
Hbcaofe from immemorial time an irreconcileable enmity had 
Mbfifted between Sparta and Meflene, which feemed incapable 
vT being extingui(hed but by the final ruin of the one or the 
Sdier. 

(/) Polybias reileâs upon an ancient error in the condud of 
I Mefiieniana with regard to Sparta, which was the caufe of 
■U their misfortunes. This was their too great follicitude for 
||ie preient tranquillity, and through an exceflive love of peace, 
llieir negleâing the means of making it fure and lafting. Two 
t£ jdie mod; powerful ftates of Greece were their neighbours, 

L 5 the 

{f) Arht Rhet I. iii.c. lo. (^) Panf. J. Iv. p. 267, 268. (1) Po- 
Ijb. I. tv. p. 299, 300. 

• *rht hactéét^màani fmetima if»?- I repRedy If j to Jignify tley fkould take 
^meréJ the mafi iitforiant difpatcbes by I alltoJibU cart to fut it out cf bu ftMner . 
I Jif»^ mmi9JjUabU, Ph'Jip having \ \ ^he Meffeniam had been drVvM 
wrêtaf9tèm. If I eater your country, i cut of their country two b«»iwd a«4 
' AiUifiit aUioJUv êod fword, tbty \ eighty-feven jearu 
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';firft fettkaent ia dw ombtijrf «iNMl^eelâraif «m wAr i^ 

*them : The othcrit on ihc conMiy/ ol^fAyt joliirid «titk-i 

and entered inio tU ilieir initrdb* B«l At Meftnirti 

'neither the courage to oppoft their viiriéac aad. imeoMtt 

enemiei with vilour and.cooftnncy» «or Ae prudcnee 9» 

with due regard their faithful ané tnftftlnaeie . nlliet.; .1 

,the two ftatei were either at war widi eick jother» or d 

!their anni eliewhere» the. Melbniani^ little ptoddept .61 

future» and regarding oxAy their prefent repoie» made {a 1 

with them never to engage in the quarrel on either' fideb 

to ob&rve an exaâ neutrality. Od fuch conjanâtuei 

congratulât^ tbem^vet upon their wiidom and fiicceft in 

ierving .their trananillity» «hilft their nei^beBn| aU.ai 

them were involved in tfpu))le and coqfiifion... Bandiii 

Guillity was of no long duration. The LàcedjKmoniaatt hi 

«lubdu^ their cnemfei» felPupon |hem with all their lei 

and finding them ntfupported by. alliei^. aad incapable o 

fending themâelveit they redpeea them to fnbmit» either I 

yoke of a rigid flavery» or to baniib thenifelvet froal-^ 

.country. Ana thii wai fisveral timet tbeir cafe» They .c 

tci have refleûed, fky$ Pplytnui» ^^that u there ii ADtkiB|i 

'defirable or advant^gçoui than peace» when founded mji 

and honour; To there is nothing more diameful» and ai 

fiine time more pernicioui» whei^ attained by had meai 

and purchaicd at tne price of liberty. 

S B c T . V. The two Thiban generals t at their retmrnf 4tre tta 
and ahfil*ved» Sparta implores aid of thf Jtbemans^ 
Greeks fand amhaffadors to Art AJcaaxas» Credit of Pi 
ViDh% at the court of Perfia» 

i • 

■ i ■ 

IT might be expcfted, t)\at the two Thcban captaîni 
their return to their country after fuch memorable aâ 
Ibould have l>een received with the eeneral applaufe» an< 
the honours that could be conferred upon them. Jnftti 
which, they were both fummoned to anfwer as criminals •{ 
the ilate ; in having, contrs^ry to the law, whereby they 
obliged to refign i^eir command, to new officers, retain 
four months beyond the appointed term ;» during which 
had ^executed in MelTenia^ Arcadia^ and Laconia» all 
creat' thinks we have related. 

AI 

emfQ'$ késJéwm éoù «tiifM ^xv9mK^i«* Y«4)fr^ m;* X»^vi %i^|Uflav»raw' 
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- A behaviour of this kind is furprizing, and the relation of 
it cannot be read without a fecret indignation : But fuch a con-r' 
duct had a very plaufibic foundation. The zealous aifertors of 
a liberty lately regained, were apprehenfive that ihe example 
might prove very pernicious, in authorizing fome future ma- 
giftrate to maintain himfelf in command beyond the eftablKhed 
term, and in confequence to turn his arms againft his country. 
It is not to be doubted, but the Romans would h;ive a«5lcd in 
the fame manner ; and if they were fo feverc, to put an officer 
to death, though viélorious, for giving battle without his 
geoeraPs orders, how would they have behaved to a general, 
Who fhould have continued four months in the fuprcme com- 
mand, contrary to the laws, and upon his own authority ? 

• {i) Pelopidas was the firft cited before the tribunal. He 
defended himfelf with lefs force and grcatnefs of mind thaa 
was expelled from a man of his charafler, by nature warm and 
fiery. That valour, haughty and intrepid in fi^ht, forfoolc 
kim before the judges. His air and difcourfe, which had fomc- 
Ûiing timid and creeping in it, denoted a man who was afraid 
éf death, and did not in the leail incline the judges in his 
;Çivour, who acquitted him not without difficulty. Epaminon- 
das appeared, and fpoke with a quite difrcrent air and tone. 
-He feemed, if I may be allowed the expreffion, to charge- 
danger in front without emotion. Inftead oi juftifying himfelf, 
-he made a panegyrick upon his aflions, *and repe^nted in a lofty 
aile, in what manner he had ravaged Laconia, re-eftabliflied 
Meffenia, and re-united Arcadia in one body. He concluded 
inxh faying, that he Ihould die with pleafure, if the Thebans 
"^ould renounce the fole glory of thofe anions to him, and 
declare that he had done them by his own authority, and with- 
out their participation. All the voices were in his favour ; 
«nd he returned from his trial, as he ufed to return from battle, 
lii4th glory, and univerfal applaufe. Such dignity has true 
tAloar, that it in a manner feizes the admiration of mankind 
\>y force. 

. • He was by nature defigned for great allions, and every thing 
le did had an air of grandeur in ir. (/) His enemies, jealous 
cf his glory, and with delign to affront him, got him elcded 
^eUarcb ; an office very unworthy of a pcrfon of his merit. 
Be however thought it no dilhonour to him, and faid, that he 
ivould demon ftrate, that • the office did not o?iIy ficw the man^ 
eut the man the office. He accordingly raifed tnat employinent' 
tb yery great dignity, which bv^tbre confilled in ocvl^ \.^V;\t\^^ 

L 6 ^;«ç, 

- (it) ^ht- defmUude, p. ^^o, (/) Plut, de praece^t. twç. îj:i« ^..^\.\* 
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««re, that th« ftrwu wrt kept den, [he Àin ari'icd away, 
and the draini and ccHnmon lewen in gjod niier. 

(m) The LKedzmoonni, havinf every ihing to friir rmin 
an enemy, whom tha late fucetttu hid rendered flill more 
haughty aad enterpriainf than ever, anil ùr.'wg themieWa. 
cxpcfed every momeot to a new imiptk'n, had recourfe to ths 
Athenlani, and feni depniio* to them to ioiflore their aid. 
Ihe perfoD who fpcke, bcfiio mtk dticribing in the ntcSt 
pathe.iclc tenni the deplorable condition, and extrême dangef 
to which SparU w» reduced. He caLrgcd upon the infolcU 
baughtineti of the Thcbani. and tbàrauibiiiouï views, which 
UQded to nothioe ]tfs than the empire of all Greece. He 
infinnatcd what Atheaa in panicnUr Vd to fear, if they were 
fnfiêred to eitend their power by.tfieincreare of allies, who 
every day went over to tbeijr party, aadtu^menicd their force h 
He called to nlînd the happy timei, in \\liich ihe SrilX unino 
betwixt Atheu* and Span» had prtftrved Greece v> the eciual 
glory of both ftatsi s and eoncluaed wiih fayinf , how gtc4t m 
■ addition it woald be to thr Aibcntaa arme, to sid a city, ia 
ancient fiicnd and oily, which mere th^in once had gcncioully 
f%criliced itfelf for th«-common intercft uiid fafeiy, 

The Atheniani could not deny aU th^[ the deputy advancod 
ID bit difcourfe, but at the fame time ihey bad not forgot the 
had treatment, which they had futfcred from i be Spartan» ca 
more than one occadon, and efpecialiy after the defeat of 
Sicily. However, their compaflion of iJie prcfent m if form nt» 
of Sparta cairied it againit the fcnfe of the former injiiriot 
and determined ihem to aflifl the Lacedemonians with all tbcii 
forces, (n) Some time after, the deputiei of the feveral Diltt 
being alTembled at Athena, a leaoue and confederacy was con- ' 
eluded againft the Thebani, conformably to the hte tit*iy«f 
Anialcide), and the intention of the hing of Peifia, uho cott> 
tînually made inftancca for iti execution. 

{b) a night advantage gained by the Spartans over tlni 
enemies, failed them from the dejeflion of fpirii in which thqr 
had hitherto- remained, as it generally h^ippens, whea in * 
mortal diflcmper the lealt glimpfe of a recovery enlivens hnp* 
nnd recalls joy. Archidamm, ftin of Agulilaus, having rN 
ceived aid fnm Dionyfius the Younger, tyraol of Sicily, put 
himfclf at the head of hi9_troops, and defeated ihc Aicadiaot 
in a bnttte, called ih iaitU wiiitut tears {«), becaufc he did 
not lofe a man, andkiUedagreat number of the enemy. Tte 
Spariuii 

(m) XM0pb.].vi.p.6oq— 6iv W lWd.t.vvi.ç.6ii_8i6. 

J.xr.f.3«3. 
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Spartans before had been fo much accuilomed to conqaer, diali 
they became infenftble to the pleafure of victory : But when 
the news of this battle arrived» and they faw Archidamus 
ntium viâoriousy they >could not contain their joy» nor keep 
within the city. His father was the firft that went out to meet 
kirn» weeping with joy and tendernefs. He was followed by 
the great officers and magiftrates. The crowd of oid men and 
women came down as far as the river» lifting up their hands to 
heaven» and returning thanks to the eods» as if this adlion had 
obliterated the (hame of Sparu» and they began to fee thof<t 
liappy days again» in which the Spartan glory and reputatioa 
kad roSt (o high. 

(f) Philifeus» who had been (ènt by the king of Periia to 
Kooncile the Grecian ftates» was arrived at Delphos» whither 
ie fammoned their deputies to repair. The god was not at 
«11 coufulted in the affair difcuiTed in that afTembly. Tho 
Spanant demanded» that Meflène and its inhabitants fhould 
Ycturn to their obedience to them. Upon the Thebans refufai 
10 comply with that demand, the aflembly broke up» and Phi- 
Gfcus retired» after having left confiderable fums of money 
with the Lacedaemonians for levying troops and carrying on thd 
war. Sparta, reduced and humbled by its lolfes» was no longer 
nte objbÛ of the Perfians fear or jealoufy ; but Thebes» vi^oi* 
lioos and triumphant» gave them juû caufe of inquietude. 

(r) To form a league againft Thebes with greater certainty^ 
the allies had fent deputies to the great king. The Thebant 
•n their fide depnted Pelopidas ; an extremely wife choice^ 
from the great reputation of the ambaflador» which is no in« 
difièrent circumftance in refpeô to the fuccefs of a négociation^ 
The -battle of Leuâra had fpread its fame into the remoteft 
provinces of Aiia. When he arrived at the court» and ap« 
peared amonjft the princes and nobility» they cried out i» 
admiration ot him» Th's is bt^ nvbo éepri^ved the Laadétmoniant 

t their tmpire hy/em amdlrnid^ and reduced S bmrt a to confine it/elf 
*ween the Eurotas and Tœfgetus^ that not long Jince^ under itt 
king Agefilaui^ threatened no left than to iwade us in Su/a and 
Metatanom 

Artaxerxes» extremely pleafed with his arrival» paid him 
extraordinary honours, and piqued himfelf upon extolling him 
liighly before the lords of his court ; in efteem indeed of his 
great merit,, but much more out of vanity and felf-love, and 
to infinuate to his fubjeâs, that the greateft and mofl illuÂrious* 
peiibns made their court to him, and paid homage to his power 

(f) Xemoph» p, 6rg» JXod, p. ^i»' (r) X«BD^%\% liu* ^« ^aft«-^ii^ 
PJut, Jn Fekp» jp, 2^^ 
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siiid pood fortune. But nftcr having admitted him to audiencei 
and hc-nrd hi:» diicnurlt', in his opinion mere nervous thah that 
ot' the Athenian aiiil>a(iaJor, and more fimple than that of the 
L:iccd;vnionians, which wus faying a great deal, he elleemed 
him moic than ever ; and as it is * common with kines, who 
sirc but little accuflnmcd to conilraint» he did not diflembls 
his i-xtrcirc regard for him, and his preference of him to all 
the rclk l'ï the Cjrccian deputies. 

Pclopidas, as an able politician, had apprizeii the king, 
)inw important it was to the intcrcll of his crown to prote£laa 
îniiint po«er, which had never borne arms againll the PeHian?, 
nnd vvhicl), in formini» a kind of balance between Sparta and 
Athens, might be able to make an uftful divcrfion againll thofe 
rcpublicks the j>erpetualand irreconcilcable enemies of Per/ia, 
that had lately c^il it fo many loilcs and inquietudes. Tinia- 
gurus, the Athenian, was the bell received after him ; becaufe 
being puiiionately deiirous of humbling Sparta, and at the fame 
time of pleallng the king, he did not appear avcrfc to the view» 
of relo}ûdas. 

The i:ing having prcflcd Pclopidas, to explain what favours 
he had to «(k of him, he demanded, " That McHene (liooM 
** continue free and exempt from the yoke of Sparta; that the 
•* Athenian jrallies, which were failed to infell the coaft of 
*• Kœotia, Ihould be recalled, or thîit war fliould be declared 
•« a'.»ain(l Athens ; iliat iliole who would not come into the 
•* Ic.iînie, or iraich ;ij>.iinll inch as ihould oppofe it, fliouM 
«« be atiaol;ed lîrll.'* All which was decreed, and theThebans 
detlareJ friends and allies of the kinjr. Leon, Timagoras's 
collea;',ue, faid loud en.'U-^h to be heard by ArtJixerxes, ^/IfHS 
bus v.uthhni no^^ fo t^o hut to f^nd Jhmc uthtr ully* 

i\:lopiilas, h:ivini> o'jiaiiicl all he defiied, left the court, 
without accepiinj» .iiiy iiuwe of the kinj;\s many prcfents, than 
vsha» was necellary to carry home as a token of his favour and 
gr.od will ; and this aj.'^r.ivated the complaints which were 
niade av^ainll the oiiier Ciiecian ambafladors, who were not fo 
refeived .nul delicate in point of iuterell. One of thofc frcm 
the Arcadians fiid on his return home, that he had feen many 
ilavcs at the kin:'/s court, but no men. He added, that all 
his m.igiiiliceiicc w;*.. no more than vain ollentation, and that 
the lo-uuich-boàlled \ Plantain of gold, which was valued at 
fo hi<>h a price, hud nut iliadc enough under it for a grafs- 
hoppcr. 

Of 

t // ivtts {I tree of froUj of ctquxjitt wo» Kmot»Jb\J)> ot\à çr«at niaVkt^ viVvW 
^//f 'Witit ttijti' Qi^ of ktii ivJityM 
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Of all the deputies, Timagoras had received the moft prê- 
fents. He did not only accept of gold and filver, but of a 
magnificent bed, and (laves to make it, the Greeks not fceming 
to him expert enough in that office ; which (hews that (loth 
IBid luxury were little in fafhion at Athens. He received alio 
twenty- four cows, with ilaves to take care of them ; as having 
occaûon to drink milk for fome indifpofition. Laftly, at his 
departure, he was carried in a chair to the iea-fide at the king's 
expence, who gave four talents (/) for that fervice. Ris col- 
league Leon, on* their arrival at Athens, accufed him of not 
luving communicated any thing to him, and of having joined 
with Pelopidas in every thing. He was brought to a trial in 
confequence, and condemned to fuiFer death. 

It does not appear that the acceptance of prefents incenfei 
the Athenians moil againll Timagoras. For Epicrates, a fimple 
porter, who had been at the Perfian court, and had alfo re- 
ceived prefents, having faid, in a full aifembly, that he was 
of opinion a decree ought to pafs, by which, inftcad of the 
nine Archons annually eleôcd, nine ambaffadors fhould bo 
chofen out of the pooreil of the people to be fènt to the king, 
in order to their being enriched by the voyage ; the aifembly 
only laughed, and made a jell of it. But what offended them 
more, was the Thebans having obtained all they demanded. 
In which, f»iys Plutarch, they did not duly coniidèr the great 
réjputation of Pelopidas, nor comprehend how much ilronger 
and more efHcacious that was in pcrfuading, than all the ha- 
rangues and the rhetorical ilouriihes of the other ambailadors ; 
cipccially with a prince, accuilomed to carefs, and comply 
with, the flrongeil, as the Thebans undoubtedly were at that 
time, and who befides was not forry to humble Sparta and 
Athens, the ancient and mortal enemies of his throne. 

The eileem and regard of the Thebans for Pelopidas were 
not a little augmented by the good fuccefs of this embaiTy, 

5hich had procured the freedom of Greece, and the re-cila- 
iihment of MeiTene ; and he was extremely applauded (or 
his conduct at his return. rr 

But Theilalia was the theatre, where the valour of Pelopidas 
made the greateil figure, in the expedition of the Thebans 
tgainil Alexander tyrant of Phera;. I ihall relate it entire, 
and unite in one point of view all which relates to that great 
event, without any oiher interruption than the journey of Pe- 
lopidas into Macedonia, to appeafe the troubles of that court. 

0) Four tbwjand cmwux^ 
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tlOT.VI^ PlloriMI iltmki afonjl Alixakmi 
tf fèmr, Md néktu Urn m u,^, H» ggtt /a JKn 
* tpnffi th tnaUiÊ ^dm laurt, nwJ hrinu Pti 
'TliMt m mh^tm, -Ht Mmtih inta 'ihiffaty, h Ji 

PiLOri B«l MiMr • ^M mj mgainfi tht Ijrtint, and u , 
IÈê imtib, i mrmirémrf itmnn ptUd ta hii mem*iy. 
£ltJMdtf AkwaiàtftfC. 

(») rpHK MiMcd crtdltfca of Smmmi Athn» 
X tat BiM ywM bad ToiM n onr ill Okvw* 
in MnJnnftÎM or Mpmtiljf, had hfffiità tarn» of dufi 
boan with At ddra ef- fanludng ûmU iMm» mm 
Urth to it» km of IhccccdiiHE tWa i* dw «n-wfaw 
■owtr k*d rafe ■» w Thcfity» wUd Into co mi 
Midabk. lafim, niant af Fhara» Iwl hMdadafol 
liSiaaef tMliafiliam by the coalkat of tha paofU 
aronacs i aad it wm m Ui mcrir, aaiverfUly kiwam, 1 
untUgfiitf. Haivaiaf riia heid of n arârof aba* 
Aoulwc borie, laA twiûtf thoufkod haanHuaad ibof 
eat reckoDÎii^ Aa Ufbt-arntd ÇoUkUr aaa nlikt ham 
nkca any thiDg witn facfc ■ body of difeiplinad aad } 
tmopi. wko hM » catjtt confidmu ia th* aaloar aad < 
af iheir general. But dcitb pmcntcd til defisat. 1 
a£iffinitM by pcrfoat who had canfmnd Mi de»sâiM 

Hit two brntDe», Fojjtdorni and Polyphron, v<K fnb 
In hii place, the tatter n whom killed the Mkcr for t 
•f Kignioe alone, and wu fi»n afiar killed biaiftif faj 
ander of ntne *, who feiced tke lyranay, oadcr the B 
of revenging the death of Folydom* bia teber, Agau 
Pelopidai wai lent. 

Ai the tyrant ntade open war igalnlt têrtral people of 
ftly, and wni Tecrctly intriguing to fabjeâ tbên alt, d 
aeni Tent ambaJTidon to Tltébci to dcauiad tnMpi aad a g 
Epaminondai heing emplnycd in Peloponncfui, PaklpiJ 
Hon himfelf the charge of thri expedition. Ha Kt i 
TbeiTaly with k army, made himletf laalter of Laril) 
obliged Alexander toinal.4 hii fuhaiilHoB » Mm. H 
aadeivonred by mild ul'age and friendOiip to ckaaga hit 
Mod, and from a tyrant, to make hiai hcconte a jt 
hnnunt prlnoe y but finding him incorrîgiblei aad ol 
ampled brutality, and hearing new complainu evcrj^day 
c 
WA-M-iSj* AW.>C,t,o, Jtt^-^:'A-VM4--^S.l 
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Indtyv debauched life, and infatiable avarice, he began to 
tieac him with warm reprooi's and menaces.^ The tyrant» 
ilaitecd at fuch ufage» withdrew fecretly with his guard ; and 
ndopidaiy leaving the Theilaliansia fecurity from any attemptSi 
if' his, and in good underftanding with each other, let out for 
kfacedonia» where his prefenoe had been deiired. 

Atnyntas I(. was lately dead, and had left ilTue three legL* 
iaiate children, Alexander, Perdiccas, and Philip, and oa« 
latural fon, called Ptolemy. Alexander reigned but one year, 
ma was fucceeded by * Perdiccas, with whom his brother 
9tolcmy difputed the crown. The two brothers inrited Pelo- 
ffâua either to be the arbitrator and judge of their quarrel, or 
ècfpoufe the fide on which he fliould fee the moft right. 
: Pelopidas was no (boner arrived, than he put an end to aU 
Bfputes, and recalled thofe who had been baniihed by either 
lany. Having taken Philip, the brother uf Perdiccas, and 
hirç other children of the nobleft families of Macedonia for 
ftages, he carried them to Thebes ; to (hew the Greeks how 
the authority of the Thebans extended, from the reputation 
their arms, and an entire confidence in their juftice and 
ty. It was this Philip, who was father of Alexander the 
I, and afterwards made war againft the Greeks, to fabjeft 
lam CO his power. 

y The troubles and faâions aroiê again in Macedonia {omm 
fttn after, occa(ioned by the death of Perdiccas, who waa 
liUed in a battle. The friends of the deceafed called in Pek»i- 
ifàêt» Being defirous to arrive before Ptolemy had time tm 
l|Btcate his projets, who made new efforts to eilablilh him(êIF 
ipon the throne; and not having an army, he raifed forae 
percsnary troops in hafte« with whom he irurched againft 
Rtolcny. When they were near each other, Ptolemy found 
Beans to corrupt thoie mercenary foidiers by prefents of money, 
lad to bring them over to hi& fide. At the fame tifne, awod 
qr the reputation and name of Pclopidas, he went to meet him 
• ins fuperior and mailer, had recourfe to carefiès and em* 
MdcSy and promifed in the mod folemn manner to hold the 
■0MFn only as guardian to the (on of the deceafed, to acknow^ 
■dge as friends and enemies all thofe who were fo to the Thtf- 
~~ ; and in fecurity of his engagements, he gave his fon 

PhiloxcAiia 



* PktMrtè Mukr ttit punrei ht- 
mm AfexanJer and PtoUiny, wkicb 



wbkh J Jbaâ relate h the t^hryi qf 
_ _,, PhJip, jIs j^fibinei was tbcir coeem* 

atne ttntb ^fciiiieis acccum peraijy I thought it pr^ppr to fulfiiitut^ 
l« FaJrLsgBt. p. 400.) rf thtajfArs PtrJtccmtQ Jkmnir^ 
Ftréit€M 0ftti jStxmukr*s deatS, \ 
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Ut thooghtt. He WM inftnMd, ^ dtqriiiifainhfj 



Tfân of their elfeas, with their wtm and chiMrti> 
dtjr * Pharfaiuf, «d co»te i t e dih«t m bk m u f mîmU n tm 
MiycDfted or then tor their penny» * He 'Imrhot dpem 
tker nne Thrfliltfti tBOODi. m^ mncEed io Pherieln ' 
Jn wei'lcâfce arrived bème Alexander Ae Cfnat caaM« 
Un with a powerfU atny^ Mopidas, who had bei 
•wndted anbadador to htn> faelietvBff Aat In cane n 
mrnUff aad to aalarer the^ complaiatt of the Thebaaii 
10 hin with only Mnfniat in hit oonpuif » without aB| 
camion. He wat not ignorant of hit being an inpieni 
at void of &ith at of honoari bat he inagined» thtfr : 
Sor Thebety and regard to hit dsgniqr and^ lenntatiMi, 
-pteveat hin fitn atienpting any uung agunft nit perin 
-WMniftakenf fsr.chetyrantr'ieeingmnalonr-vndaai 
flude then both^irironen'» aatdieined Pharfidot. 
« •^olybtot exceedingly blaawt the inprodenoe of Pd 
«|N>n tldt oecafion (j^« Hienit.i|i the cbauneice^f i 
£iyt he» certain aflhnncet, and at it weie-tict of nntot 
. upon which one may reafoaaUv rely :. Suchnn Aeiiuii 
Mths, the pledge of wtvn and duldren delivered at ho 
md aix>vc all, the confiftency of the paft condaâof tho 
^vhoni one treats : When, notwithftanding thefe motivei 
^confidence» we are deceived^ it is « misfonune,. but nota 
But to traft one^t felf to a known/traitor, a reputed wU 
certainly an unpardonable io^nce of error and- temerity 
fyj So black a perfidy filled Alexander'^ fnbjeâs witl 
jand difirufty who very much 'fnrpeâed, that after fo flag] 
^juftice» and fo daring a crime, the tyrant would fpare n 
.mnd wpuld look upon himfclf upon all occafiont, and i 
•ibrts of people» as a man in defpair,. that needed no 
4irgard to his conduâ and aâions. When the news was I 
to Thebes» the Thebans» incenfed atfo vile an infult» 
diately fent an army into TbcfTaly ; and as they were dii 
with Epaminondas» upon the groundleft fufpicioncf his 
been too favourable to the Lac^xmonians upon a certaii 
£on» they nominated other generals ; fo that he ferved 
expedition only as a private man. I'he love of his ( 

tad (Mf the publick good extinguifted all retratmcal 

♦ ' ■. ■ 

(x) Lib. vîîL p« 511. J. xf^ p. 3SX| 3S3. (j^J Plot* h> Pdif «^ 
^ • il city of «rbejalj. 
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: of- that great man, and would not permit him, as is too 
non, to abandon its fervicc through any pique of honouft 
ïrfonal difcontent. 

he tyrant however carried Pelopidas to Pheras, and made 
w of him to all the world at firllj imagining that fuch a 
ment would humble his pride and abate his courage. But 
3idas, feeing the inhabitants of Pherx in great conllerna- 

pcrpetually confoled them, adviiing them not to defpair, 
ifiuring them that it would not be long before the tyrant 
d be punifhed. ■ He caufed them to be told, that it was 
iprudent as unjuft to torture and put to death every day fa- 
' innocent citizens, that had never done him any wrong» 
o fpare his life, who, he knew, would no fooner be out 
s hands, than he would punifh him as his crimes deferved. 
tyrant, aflonifhed at his greatnefs of foul, fent to alk him 
he took fo much pains for death ? // />,. returned the 
•ious prifoner, that thou mayeft perijb the/ooner by being ftiH 
detejiable to the gods and men, 

)m that time the tyrant gave orders that nobody ihould 
r fpeak to him. But Thebé his wife, the daughter of 
y who had alfp been tyrant of Phera;, having heard of 
)nftancy and courage of Pelopidas from thofe who guarded 
had a curioiity to fee and converfe with him ; and Alex- 

coald^not refufe her his permiffion («). He loved her 
rly (if a tyrant may be £dd to love any body :) But not- 
anding that tendernefs, he treated her very cruelly, and 
a perpetual diflruft even of her. He never went to her 
nent without a flave before him with a naked fword \vl 
m J, and fending fome of his guard to fearch cwtrj coffçr 
Dncealed poniards. Wretched prince, cries Cicero, wha 

confide more in a flave and a Barbarian^ than in his owa 

ebé therefore defiring to fee Pelopidas, found him in a 
kcholy condition, dreffed in a poor habit, his hair and 
negleâed, and void of every thing that might confole 
n his diilrefs. Not being able to refrain from, tears at 
a fight, Ab unfortunate Pehtidasy faid fhe, ho'^ I lament 
boor avife / No^ Tbebe^ replied he, // is yr:ir/elf you Jbould 
tf *wbo can fuffer fuch a monfter as Akxandcr ^without beings 
i/oner, Thofe words touched Thebé to the quick ; for it^ 
with cxtrenie reluûance fhe bore the tyrant's cruelty, vio- 
!> and infamous way of living. Hence going often to fee 
fÂdas, and frequently bewailing before him, the injaries 
foffered^ fhe daily conceivççl new abhorrence for hec 

M Cjc, de Offic. 1, ii, n. 25^, 



MlH(#, «AlUllumillMid Ak i!rfiir'<r revenge ercwltrei 

Tlw TkelmR {rnenllf Who hnd enured ThcAIf, 
AoAhf than tff taf finmrMicc, und were 'Mgti, Vf 
faioptcltj' ud ill cend», M nkatidon ibc ciïuni/7. 
tamnt pvHbed ihem in diclr retreat, hurmffrà them A 
nib, and kflM «bttmbnc* at ihdr trnnpt. The whale 
hidrhMi dfefiMtd. if thr kiStn h^d not oblistd Epti^ 
dai, *^ Arvtd M n prime mhn amanf'ft ibem, to iilu 
U» the eBfUBiMl, E]>imitiord»^ At itic hnd of the ci 
UdllthflfttedfeM, fotti hhnftlî it\ thvtnt; «riicre, 
•inn nfaininf tht cncmy'iiiuckn. and rnneiimrg dii 
Attn In feiiRnv^ he (AinpKMk'd ihe rrirrat with Comfi 
mfrmd ttw Boothm. Ttir gcnrrnls upon their r 
wcrecuh of tbem fined ten ihiiurr-nd druhmm*, >nJ 
iiln6adarrabftttui«d In thdr fhce, A< the publick (0< 
Ml fille vimr, he Atwlodud the tnjutioti* ircirmrni im 
«f effront which be had icceKed, *nd tied ■ full am* 
Ibe 1^ ib« ■(tended lb fMreroM ud «flnttrtflMàli 

SooM daju after 1» ttaithed at the hMd dC A«i 
Theffilf I wMthw Ut repttWrttn iMd nWidedhiilt 
^td Êlnwày (i0di terror idd jw AKH^ tbi «MU 



ttmr atnonfft the tyrMt*i friehdi, ^Iwih the «Wy M 
Epmlnendaf difinivéd, ifldjor imotteft tfte jted^fc/ft 
gniirtnce of bdng ^»eed)Iy AftVered mm the ^ke-of 
Hnny, and tlie tyrant mnlfhcd ftir rill hit crftnei. BIT 
ftiflOidof, preferring the fufety of Pdnpldai to lij» owe 
hllead of cerryjiTg on (h« wir with vigour, ti he mM 
done, ehofe rather to prmraâ it f fivm the amrehenM 
the tynnt) if reduced tn dcfpair, like a wild oeaft, woel 
,Bif whTte rage upon hii prifoner. For he knewiheti 
«nd brutaJity of hii naiore, which would hearken net 
feaflm hor jufticei and that he «mit dto)4ght in beryli 
dive I that fome he cnvcred with the Aim ef bnn h 
hmn, that hit dogs night trorihem in piceêf, or he Ak 
todeath with arrowt, Thefe were hit R-equent fporti 1 
veriioni. In the citiet of Melibaa and Scnrafkf, whiiJ 
tn attianee with him, he called m nflembly of the d 
End einfiftg them to be furrounded by^hîe gnirdr, hei 
Ae diroati of all their young to be cat in hit prefence. 
Hearing one day • ftmnuf tAer perfbrm t pm 
Troadei of Burtj^dei, he feddenly went oat ef the I 
Md (iBt U the kftof to leli him, not to be twder mf 

* «tfhHitjl. Jlir(li|. 
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loa apoachac account; for chat his leaving the place wat 
from any difcootcnt in regard to him, but Lccaufe he was 
Lined to let the citizi:n:i fee him weep clir nii&fortunes of 
icules and Andromachct who had cu: fo jnuny of their 
Mtiwitïiout any compailion. 
Though he was little iuiceptiblc of pity» be was much fo of 

at this time. Amazed at the fudden ai rival of l^pami* 
das, and dazzled with the majelly tiiac furrouuded him, he 
le hafte to difpatch perlons to him with apologies for hit 
iudt Epaminondas could not fuffcr that the Thtbani 
lid make either peace or alliance with fo wicked a man. 
3nly granted him a truce for thirty days, and afvcr having 

Pelopidas and Ifmcnias out of his hands, he retired witl) 
troops. 

r)Fear is not a mailer whofe le/Tons make any deep and lafiing 
refCon upon the mind uf man. The tyrant of Phcra: foon 
rned to his natural di/poAiiun. He ruined feveral cities of 
lilaly, and put garriion^ into thoi'e of Pthtn, Achsea, and 
rncfia. Thoie cities fw'nt dr pu tics to I'hiL'bcs to demand a 
our bf troops, praying that the ccjnmand of them might 
;iven to Pelopida» ; which was granted. He was upon the 
It of fctting out« when there happened a fudden eclipfe of 
fua, by \vhich the city of Thebj^ was darkened at noon- 
Thc dread and conflcmation was general. Pelopidas 
w very well that this accident had nothing more than nsbm 
1 in it ; but he did nut think it proper for him to exttofe 
n thoufand Thebans agaiali their wilJ, ncr to co.i^pel them 
narch '^^ the terror 2ind appreh^nfio:! with which he per- 
cd thsy were felzed. He therefore gave him 'elf to the Thefla-» 
s aloae^ and taking with him thr<:e hundred hoifc of (uch 
:bans and lira nepers as would follow him, he df^iarted con- 
y to the proh bition of the foothfayers, and the opinion of 
moft wife and judicious. 

ie wa4 pcrfonally incen^ sgainil: Alexander, in refenC- 
u of the injuiies he had received from him. What Thebé 

wife bad iaid« and he himfclf knew, of the general dif> 
tent in regard to ibe tyrant, gave him hopes of Hnding 
at di\iGou3 in his court, and an univcrfal difpofttion to 
olt. But his ilrongeH motive was the beauty and grandeur 
:he aâion in itfelf. For hid fole deiire and ambition was to 
w all Greece, that at the fame time the Laccdxmoniana 
t genera's and officers to Dionyiius the tyrant, and the 
Fenians on their part w^re in a manner in the pay of Alex* 
ier, to whom they had ereded a ilatue of brafs, as to their 

(s) Piat, iaPcJop, p. 295*^498. Xeno^Vv. \. Vi, ^. (iq\%. 



the greater number^ 

Near a place called Cynocephalus, there were vcf 

fteep hillf, which lay in the midfl of the plaiiu I 
were in motion to ieize that poil with their foot, * 
pidas ordered his cavalry to charge that of the enc 
Aorfe of Pelopidas broke Alexander's, and whiHl th 
them upon the plain, Alexander appeared fuddenh 
topof the hiils, having outflript the ThefTalians ; an 
rudely fuch as endeavoured to force thofe heights an( 
xnents, he killed the foremoft, and repulfed the oth 
their wounds obliged to give way. Pelopidas, fcein 
cilled his horfe, and giving them orders to attack tl 
fK>t, he took his buckler, and ran to thofe who fc 
the hills. 

He prefently made way through his infantry, and] 
mCTicnt from the rear to the front, revived tis fold] 
and courage in iuch a inanner, as made the enemi 
rhcihfelves attacked by frefli troops. They fupport 
three charges with great refolution : But finding Pelo 
fantry continually gaining ground, and that his ca 
returned from the purfuit to fupport them, they beg 
way, andUbtircd /lowly, (liil making head in the 
Pelopidas, feeing the whole army of the enemy fro 
of the hills, whKh though it was not yet aflually put 
began to break, and was in great diforder, he flop 
time, looking iibout every where for Alexander. 

■As foon as lie perceived him upon his right wine 
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rds upon the fpot. The refl continuing the fight at a di fiance, . 
'ced his arms and bread at length with their javelins. The 
eflalians» alarmed at the danger in which they faw hinv» 
de all the hafle they codd from the tops of the hiih to his , 
Ranee ; but he was fallen dead when they arrived. The in- 
try and the Theban horfe» returning to the fight againft the 
:iny*s main body, put them to flight, and purfued them a 
at way, The plain was covered with the dead ; for noore 
n three thoufand of the tyrant^s troops were killed. 
This action of Pelopidas, though it appean. the effe^l of a 
fummate valour, is inexcu fable, and has been generally 
demned, becaufe there is no true valour without wilom and 
deAce. The greatefl courage is cool and fedate. It fpares 
Lf where it ought, and expofes itfelf when occafion makes it. 
eflary. A general ought to fee every thing, and to have 
y thing in his thoughts. To-be in a condition to apply the 
per remedy on all occaOons, he mufl not precipitate himfelf 
the danger of being cut off, and of cauilng the lofs of his. 
y by his death. 

I) Euripides, after havi'ng faid in one of his pieces, that it 
lighLy glorious for the general of an army to obtain the 
ory by taking care of his own life, adds, t^at ifk be neceffary, 
bim to Me, it muft be luhen he rejigns his life into the hands of 
\ue\ to flgnify, that only virtue, not pailion, auger, or 
eage, has a right over the life of a general, and that the £ril. 
y of valour is to preferve him who preferves otliers. 
If) It is in this fenfe the faying of Timoth?us is fo jufl and 
liable. When Chares ihewed the Athenians the wounds he. 

I received whilft he was their general, and his ihield pierced, 
!Ough with a pike : And far me^ faid Timotheus, ijjhen I be», 
^d Santos^ I iMas much ajhamed to fee a dart fall ^ery near me, as 
ving expofed niyfelf like a young man ^without nccejjïfy, and mort: 
m fwas conjîfiefttfor the general of fo great an army, Hannibal 
tainly cannot be fufpeded of fear, and yet it has been cb- 
^eJ, that in the great number of battles which he fought, 

never received any wound, except only at the iiege of . 
pintum. 
lis therefore not without re^fon that Pelopidas is reproached. 

II having facrificed all his other virtues to his valour, by fuch; 
rodigality of his life, and with having died rather for him-: 
'than his country. 

fever was captain more lamented than him. His death 
nged the vidory fo lately gained into mourning. A profound 
ocp and univerfal aâiidion reigned throughout the whole 

[b) PJur. la Piilop, p. ;i/, [c) Plut, inPdop. ^» 17^» 



for their prelcrvatiDn ; «nd chac honourable privilege i 
be refufcd co their grateful iceal. 

His funcial was nugnificvnCt efpecially in the fii 
flt^lion of the llicbiini and 'Mienalianf. For Tays i 
riie external pomj) of mouinin};» and thofe marks ol 
%vhich may be impofed by the publick authority \ 
people, are not always certain proofs of their real fei 
1 he tears which flow in private as well as publick, tl 
rxpirifed cijuolly by {^ivat and linail, the prailcs give 
general and unaninu>u.s voice to a pcifon wLo la no m 
Ifotn whom nothing farther is expected, are an evideoi 
be qucAtoned, and an homave never paid but to virtue 
were the obfequict of Pelopidai, and, in my opinion» 
more great and magnificent could be imagined, 

Thcbeti was not contented with lamenting Pclopi 
Hl^jiii.' reiblved to avenge him. A fm all army of feven i 

fc lllj fiiot r.nd feven hundred horfe were immediately lenl 

'^ ' Alexander. The tyrant, who had not yet ircovered i 

of his defeat, was in no condition to defend himlelf. 
1 1 ' iFbliged to rellore to the '1 lieilalianii the ciiies he had tal 
\i Chem, and to give the Mngneiians, Pthians, and A 

their liberty, to withdraw his g^irrifons i'rom their couni 
\ to fwear that he w(»uld always obey the Thebansi and i 

J ^jlil. , their orders agninil all their enemies. 

' m Such a punilhment was very gentle. Nor» fays I 

j'l I did it appear fufiicient to the f>ody, or proportionet 

]. I I cTimcs : They had icrcrval one for hiui ^^orthy of a 
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a great dog was chained to gaard it. He was exceeding 
rcCi and knew nobody but hii nailer» Thebé» and tl^ 
ve who fod him. 

Tke time pitched upon for the execution of the plot being 
rived, Thebe (hot up her brothers during the day-time, in an 
Partaient near tJie tyrant's. When he entered it at night, as 
i^ was fall of meat and wine, he fell into a deep deep im- 
ediately. Thebé went out prefently afcer, and ordered the 
ttft to take away the dog, that he might not difturb her 
libind's rcpofe ; and left the ladder ihould make a noii'e whea 
r brothers came np by it, ihe covered the fteps of it with. 
H4. All things being thus prepared, (he made her' brother» 
bead, armed with daggers ; who, when they came to the 
fir, were feized with terror, and would go no further. Thebé» 
ate oat of her wits, threatened to awake the tyrant if they did 
C proceed immediately, and to difcover the plot to him. 
leir fliame and fear re-animated them : She made them 
ter, led them to the bed, and held the lamp herfelf, whil(b 
!y killed him with repeated wounds. The news of his death 
a immediately fpread through the city. His «lead body was 
pofed to all fort of outrages, trapipled under foot by the 
>ple, and given for a prey to the dogs and vultures ; a juil 
/ard for his violent oppreffions and deteftable cruelties. 

CT. VII. Epaminondas is chùfen general of the Thehans. 
^is fécond attempt againft Sparta. His celebrated 'viHory at 
hiantinea. His death and cbara&er. 

I'T^HE extraordinary profperity of Thebes was no fmall 
Jl fubjedt of alarm to the neighbouring ftates. Every 
bg was at that time in motion in Greece. A new war had 
Aing up between the Arcadians and the Eleans, which had 
ccafioned another between the Arcadians themfelves. The 
^le of Tegea had called in the Thehans to their aid, and 
pife of Mantinea, the Spartans and Athenians. There were 
fcfides feveral other allies on each fide. The formel- gave 

tninondas the command of their troops, who immediately 
ed Arcadia, and encamped at Tegea, with dciign to at- 
IeIe the Mantineans, who had quitted their alliance with 
lebes to attach themfelves to Sparta. ' 

Being, informed that Agefijaas had begun his march with his 
by, and advanced towards Mantinea, he formed an enter- 
ize, which, he believed, would immortalize his name, and 
rirely reduce the power of the enemy. He left Tegea in the 
VçL. IV. M ; tv\^\. 
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night with his army» unknown to the Mantineans, and b 
•direétly to Sparta .by a different rout from .chat of Agefili 
would undoubtedly have taken the city by fiirprize, -a» 
neither walls» defence» nor troops : Bat nappily far Sf 
Crettn having made all pofllble hafte to apprxxe Agd 
his defign» he immediately diipatched one m his horic 
vife the cit^ of ^e danger that threatened it» and arrive 
ibon after in perfon. 

He had fcarce entered the town, when the Thebai 
feen paiCng the Eurotas» and coming on i^ainft û 
Spaminondas» who perceived that his defign was dift 
thought it incumbent on him not to retire witkoat fi 
tempt, -(e) He therefore made his troops advance» and ] 
«fe of valour inftead of itratagem» he attacked the cit 
^eral quarters» penetrated as far as the poblick^lac 
feized that part of Sparta which Jay upon ine fide ot th 
Agefiiaus made head -every whore» and defencted himfn 
much more valour than could be expelled from hU year 
4aw well» that it was not now a time» as i)efore» tofpu 
felf» and to au only upon the defenfive^ but that Jhe bs 
of all his courage and daring» and to fight with ^11 «he 
-of defpair ; nr^ans which «he had never ufed» nor plac 
confidence in before» but which he employed with great 
in the prefent dangerous emergency. For by this hap 
fpair and prudent audacity» he in a manner matched tl 
•out of the hands of Epaminondaa. His fon j^rchidair 
the head of the Spartan youth, behaved with incredible 
v^herever the danger was gceateft» and with his {mall iron 
the enemy» and made head againfi them on ^11 (ides. 

A young Spartan» named ifadas, diflinguiihed himfel 
cicnlariy in this adion. He was very handfome in the 
perfeâly well fhaped» of an advantageous llature» and 
£ow«r of his youth. He had jieither armour jior cloatb 
his body» which (hone with oil, and held a (pear in ose 
and a fword in the other. In this condition he quiet 
lioufe with the utmeft eagcrnefs, and breaking tkrouf^ 
prefs of the Spartans that fought, he threw jiimfelf npo 
enemy» gave mortal wounds at every blow^ and laid aH^ 
fcec who oppofcd him^ without receiving any iiurt bii 
)^hetlier the -enemy were difniayed at (b allonifliing a iigk 
fa)s Plutarchi the gads took pleasure in preferving bio 
account of his extraordinary vaIoAir« it is faid the i 
4iecceed him a crown after the battle in honour of H 

I 
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Mts, bat aAtiwardi fined him a thouikiid dnckmas (f) for 
fxu!g expofed himfelf to fi> mat a danger without arms, 
Spamtnoodas having ^kd of his aim, forefeeing that the 
iradians would certainly haAe to the relief of Sparta» and not 
og willing to have them with all the Lacedaemonian forcet 
»n his hands àt the iame time, he returned with expeditiom 
Xegea. The Lacedaemonians and Athenians, with their 
es, followed him dofe in the rear. 

[^) That general confidering )iis command was upon the 
nt of expiring», that if he did not fight, his repuution might 
êr extremely, and that immediately after his retreat, the 
iiny would nil upon the Theban allies, and entirely ruin 
sn» he gave orders to his troops to hold themfelves in rea- 
kcis. for battle. 

The Greeks had never fought amongft themfelves with more 
fneroas armies. The Lacedaemonians confided oi more than 
enty thoufand foot and two thoufand horfe ; the Thebans of 
rty thoufand foot and three thoufiind horfe. Upon the right 
og of the former, the Mantineansf Arcadians, and Lacedse- 
mians were polled in one line ; the Eleans and Achsans, 
ko were the weakeH of their troops», had the center, and the 
lienians alone compofed the left wing. In the other army, 
e Thebans and Arcadians were on the left, the Argives on 
B right, and the other allies in the center. The cavalry on 
ch fide were difpofed in the wings. 

The Theban general marched in the fame order of battle in 
lich he incendâ to fight, that he mi^ht not be obliged, whea 
: came up with the enemy, to lofe, m the difjpofition of his 
my, a time which cannot be too much favcd in great en- 
rorizes. 

He did not march diredly, and with his front to the enemy, 
:t in a column upon the hills with his left wing foremoft, as 
iie did not intend to fight that day. When he was over- 
ainft them at a quarter of a league's diftance, he made his 
Mps halt and lay down their arms, as if defigned to encamp 
sre, . The enemy in efiêâ ware deceived by that fiand, and 
dtoning n6 longer upon a battle, thev quitted their arms, 
Iperfed themfelves about the camp, and fufiiered that ardour 
extinguifii, which the near approach of a battle is wont to 
bdle in the hearts of the foldiers. 

Epaminondas however, by fuddenly wheeling* his troops to 
e right, having. changed his column into a line, and having 
awn out theiîhôice troops, whom he had exprefly polled in 
ant upon his march, he made them double their files upon the 

M 2 ic^Kv. 
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than viAonous, ncglféled to purfue their fuccefs in the fainC 
jiianner, and returned to their former poft. 

Whiltt this paflTrd on the left wing of the Thebans, the Athe- 
nian horfe attacked their cavalry on the right. But as the Utter, 
bifides the fupcriority of number» had the advantage of being 
feccndtd by the light infantry poAed in their intervah, they 
char^^ed the Athenians rudely, and having galled them ex- 
tremely whh their darts, they utrc bioke and obliged to fly. 
Afier having difperfcd and repulled them in this manner, in- 
fttad of purAiing them, they thought proper to turn their armi 
n^ainll the Athenian foot, which they took in flank, put intc 
diforder, and pu(hed with great vigour. Juft as they wcrt 
rcd^y to tnrn tail, the genera] of the Elean cavalry, who com' 
manded a body of reierve, feeiftg the danger of that phalanX; 
came upon the fpur to its relie?, charged the 1 hcban horièi 
who expeéted nothing fo little, forced uiem to retreat, and it 
gained from them their advantage. At the fame time, tb( 
Athenian cavalry, which had been routed at flrft, findine thq 
^ere not purfued, rallied themfelves, and inflead of going tt 
the affillancc of their foot, which was roughlv handled» the] 
attacked the detachment polled by the I'hehans upon tin 
heights without the line, and put it to the fword. 

After thefe difl'ejent movements, and this alternative oi 
Icfles and advantages, the troops on both fides flood flill and 
refled upon their arms^ and the trumpets of the two armies, M 
U by confent, founded the retreat at the fame time. Eacb 
party pretended to the vidlory, and ereôed a trophy ; tbfl 
Thebans, becaufe they had defeated the right wing, and re- 
mained mailers of the field of battle; the Athenians, be* 
caufe the^ had cut the detachment in pieces. And from 
this point of honour, both fides refufed at flrfl to a(k leave 
to bury their dead, which, with the ancients, was confefling 
their defeat. I'he Lacedxmonians however fent firft to demand 
chat permiflion ; after which, the red had no thoughts but of 
paying the lad duties to the (lain. 

Such was the event of the famous battle of Mati tinea. Xe- 
nophon, in his relation of it, recommends the difpofltion of 
the Theban troops, and the order of battle to the reader's 
attention, which he dcfcribes as a man of knowledge and 
experience in the art of war. And Monfieur Follard, who 
judly looks upon Ëpaminondas as one of the greatefl generals 
Greece ever produced, in his defcription of the fame battle, 
ventures to call it the mailer-piece of that great captain. 

Ëpaminondas had been carried into the camp. The furgeons, 
Jifter having examine iH v4C)>^u\> d«dare4 that be wouU 
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s^as foon as the head of the dart was drawn out of it* 
s words gave all that were prefent the utmoft forrow and 
ion, who were inconiblable on- feeing fo great a man 
L to die, and to die without iffue. For him^ the only 
;m he exprefled,, was about his arnas, and the fvccefs df 
MCtle. When they (hewed him his fliield, and afTured 
iiat the Tkebans- had gaitied the viétor)* ; turning towardt 
riends with a calm and f<N^ne air; ** Do not regard,*' 
le,. ** this* day as (he end of my life, but as the beginning. 
my happineû, and the completion of my glory. I leave 
lebes triumphant^- proud Sparta humbled, and Greece 
livered firora- the yoke of fenritude. * For the reft, I do not 
:kon that £ die without iflue ; Leudlra and Man tinea arc 
o illuftrious daughters,i that will not fail to keep my name 
ve, and to tranfmit it to poilerity." Having fpoke to- 
rffeOir he drew the head of the javelin out of his wound, 
;xpired. 

may truly be faidy that the I'heban power expired with- 
^at man ; whom- Cicero * feems to rank above all tht 
rioua men Greece ever produced, t Juilin is of the fame 
otïp when he fays, That as a dart is no longer in a con- 
11 to wound when the point of it is bluHted ; fo Thebes, 
having loft its general, was no longer Ibrmidable to its 
ies». and its power fecmed to have lore its edge, and to be 
liliated bv the death of Epaminondas. Before hira, that 
vas not diftinguiftied by any memorable aÛion, and after* 
!,. it was not famous for its virtues but misfortunes, till it 
into its original obfcurity ; fo that it faw its glory take 
p and expire with this great man. 

has been || doubted whether he was a more excellent cap- 
Or good man. He fought not power for himfelf, but for 
>antry; and was fo perfcdly void of felf-intercft, that at 
leatH, he was not wurth the expences of his funeral. 
f fr philofbpher, and poor out of tafte, he defpifed riches» 

M 4 without 

;pamlnood4s, p.inceps, meo jti- i ere : ut manîfeftum lit, patriae glcM 
'"* — ''"^ ^"^ i^-.-a rlam 8e nacam & extinctam cum eo 

t'ulfle, Juftln, 1. vi. c. 8. 

II Fuit incertum, vir meJior an 
dux efl*et. Nam iirpcrium non fibt 
Temper fed paiiiae quxLvii ; & pe* 
cuniz adco parcus fuit, ut fumpti|i 
funeri dcfuent. Gloriz quoque npn 
ciipidior, qua:n pecunix ; quippe re» 
cufanti omnia imperia in^fta lunt^ 
honorcfquc it:i gcflît, \ix OTfv^.tcv<^tv\>à3ai^ 
non ae(.'ipcrc ted dvç.ç V^(\ ^^^|û!U^ 



Gneciae. Acad, Si^aft, i. i. 

<Iam ficuti telo, fi pn'mam aclcm 
gerls, rrliquo ferro vim nocendi 
ris j Ac illo velut mucrone teli 

duc(. Thebanorum, rei quoque 

ae vires hebetatae funt : ut «on 

Hum amtfiile, quam cum illo 

interiilVe viderentur. Nam 

hujtc anre ducem uUum me- 
ile bcUum gcfTere^ nee poiiea 
'.bus, fed cUudibus, infigncs fu- [ videretur. jufiin^ 
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without aflefling any rcpufiMon from that contempt; and if 
J 11 it in may be believed, he coveted glory as little as he did 
niO!K-y. It was altvays againil his will that comniands wera ' 
cvnt'. rrcd uj^cn him, and he behaved himrdf in them in fuck 
;: manner, as did mure honour to dignities, than dignities to 
him. 

Though poor himfcif, and without any eflate, his very po- 
verty, by drn-Aing upon him the elleem and confidence of th< 
rich, g live him the opportunity of doing good to others. One 
t'F hi.s Iricisàs being in great nccelTity, hpuminondas fent hiol 
to n very rich citiztn, with orJers to afk him for a thoufand 
crowns (/') in his nr.me. That lich man coming to his houle, to 
kv '. Ills motixc : r directing his friend to him upon fuch air 
c. lanà ; (/) //V^j ^^ , I'^^d Kpaminondas, // is becauje tbit honefi 
rr.i a is i/i -^Viif.t, nf:J ycu tire rich *. 

il'.' lu'i'.l I ciJlt.vuied thole grncrous and noble fentiments in 
li'irTcU hy liu* lU-Jy of polite learning and philofophy, which 
h.* h::;] made his i:l'ual employment and fole delight from his 
cM-hoiè iî : liC; ; fo that it was furprizing, and a queftion fit^ 
oicnily ; ik'.d, how, and at what time, it was poflible for % 
r:,"iM, alvvays buf;/ amongft books, to attain, or rather feize, 
v.c ivnowlt'ilge of the art military in fo j^reat a degree of per-' 
ilcn-jr. loiid of It'ifnre, which he devoted to the ftudy of 
phlofophy, his darling pafTion, he fliunned publick employ- 
ments, and made no interefts but to exclude himfelf from 
them. His modcHttion co:icealed him fo well, that he lived 
cbicure and almoll unknown. Mis merit however difcovered 
him. He was taken from his folitude by force, to be placed 
at the head of armicj ; and he demon ftrated that philofophyj 
though generally in contempt with thofe who afpire at the 
thry of nrnvs, is wonderfully ufeful in forming heroes. For 
bcrities its being a great advance towards conquering theenemyi 
to know how to conquer one's felf, in this I'chool || anciently 
were taught the great maxims of true policy, the rules of every 
kind of duty, the motives for a due difcharge of them, what 
we owe our country, the rij^ht ufe of authority, wherein true 
courage confifts ; in a word, the qualities that form the good 
citizen, llatcfman, and great captain. 

He 

{h) A talent, (i) Plut, de prsccept. reîpub. ger. p. 809. 

• "Oti Af>/î3jtç.'trnr, ÏT®- wv«èv«éffiî' I rcicnlia homini inter literas nato» 



^ J.im litcrnrum ftudium» jam phi- 
lofojhiar doébin.i tania, ut mirabile 
fidirctuT, undc tani iuiignis militia; 
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He poifefled all the ornaments of the mind : He had the 
talent of fpeakiug in perfection, and was \ve:l verfed in the 
moft fublime fclences. But a modeft referve threw a veil over 
all thofe excellent qualities, which ftill augmcn'cd their viîue, 
and of which, he knew riot what it was to be often tatic us. 
Spintharu5,^in giving his charadlcr, faid, (Â) that bene^ver had' 
met nvitb a man<, tjuho kne'w more^ andfpcke Icfs, 

It may be faid therefore of Epaminondas, that he falfified 
the proverb, v/hich treated the Bœotians as grofs and llupid. 
This was their common • charadleriftick, and was impuced 10 
the grofe air of the country, as the Athenian delicacy of tafte 
was attributed to the fabtlery of the air they breathed. Horace 
fajrs, that to judge of Alexander from his bad tafte of poetry, 
one would fwear him a true Lcsotian. 

Bœotum in crajfo jurares aere natum, Epift. i. 1. 2 • 
In thick Bœotian air you'd fwear him born. 

When Alcibiades was reproached with having little inclination 
to mufick, he thought ftt to make this cxcufe ; // is for Thchans 
X to fing as they do^ ivho knonju not hoiv to jpeuk* hindar and 
Plutarch, >\ho had very little of the foil in then), and who are 
proofs that genius is of all nations, do themfelves condemn 
the ftupidity of their countrymen. Epaminondas did honour 
to his country, not only by the great^iefs of Lib military ex- 
ploits, but by that fort of merit, which refults from elevation 
of genius, and the iludy of fcience. 

I (hall conclude his portrait and charadler with a circum- 
i^ance, that gives place in nothing to all his other excellencies, 
and which may in fome fenfe be preferred to them, as it ex- 
prefles a good heart, and a tender and fenfible fpirit ; qualities 
▼cry rare amongft the great, but infinitely more eftimable than 
all thofe fplcndid attributes whicn the vulgar of mankind 
commonly gaze at with admiration, and feem almoll the only 
objects worthy either of being imftatsd or envied. The vidlory 
at Leudra had drawn the eyes and adhii ration of all che neigh- 
bouring people upon Epaminondas, who looked upon him as 
the fupport and refcorer of TJiebv.*s, as the triumphant con- 
queror of Sparta, as the deliverer of ;:11 Greece ; in a word, as 
the greateli man, and the moH excellent captain that ever was 
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\ (il) Plut, de audit, p. 39. 
* Inter locorum naturas qur.ntum 
înterfit, videmus— Athenis tenue cœ- 
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in the wciU, In the midft of this unlverfal applaufe, to ca« 

pMc oi riLikii;; tlic eeiieral of an army forget the man foi 
the viétor, KpiituiuiniQ'd'j^ little fcufible to (o afFedfing and ii 
defcrvtJ a [jlor), (/) My jfyt faid Kc, ari/et from my Jtnjt i 
^ htU^ 'u/jic/j tijt' news of my fviiUry ^v^ill gi'^t my fatbtr anil m 
mother 

Nutliing in hiflory fcems fo valuable to me as Aich lent 
metus vviiicli d*) honour to huniaii uature» and proceed frcx 
a heart, which neither frilfe gl'^ry nor falfe ereatncfs have co 
rupted. I c<mfc!'s it is ^ith giief 1 fee the le noble fcntlmcn 
daily ex| ire amon^^A us, efpccirliy in perlons whoic h'rth ai 
rank rallL ihem a}>o\e others, uh<'<» too frequently, are neitli 
good faihcr , gr>od ii lis, good hi (bands, nor gcxjd friends, ai 
in ho would think it a diigruce to thrm to cxprefs for a fath 
and in< th.i t e tci.d'jr regard, of which we have fo fine an c 
«Jiiple \'\ in a pi^aii. 

Until r.[:.minondas*:> time, two cities had exercifed alt4 

natcly a kiitd of empire over all Greece. I'hc jullice and in 

deration of «Spaita hai at firil acquired it a dillinguilhed pi 

iKirinei.cc, which the pride and haughtinefs of its genera 

am! efpcci'illy of Paufani.is, fuon loll it. 1'he Athenians, un 

the V{:V\Y iinfTian war, held the fird rank, but in a mam 

fcarce (.i ken.. .hie in any other refpcft, than their care in J 

tquittinj' tlieniftlvcs worthily, and in giving their inferiors j> 

weafon lo f'cllcve thtrnfclvcs iheir equals. 'I hey judged at tl 

tin]»;, ai.d vtiy juAly, that the true method of c'lmmai.dir 

ar.d of cniiiiuing their power, was to evidence their fu| 

riority oiily by fervicrs and btncfadtions. 'I'hrfe times, 

f;loriou5 for Athens, uere of about fcirty-five years continuan 

î.nd they retained a pait of thî't pieheniincncc duriisg 

twenty- liven years of the Peloponi.ellan war, which make 

nl tlu: feventy-two, or fev.nty-three years, vhich Demofthti 

yives to the duration of their empire (w) : But fc-r thii lat 

{jï.ice of lime, the Greeks, difgufted by the haughtinefs 

Athenr., reccrived no laws fiom that city wiihf ut reltdlin 

I Icnce the Lacediimt'uiaiiS became again the aibiu rs of Grce 

<ind coiiiinued fo fit. m the time Lylaiider made himfeU ma: 

of Athens, until the fiifl war unt.eriaken by the Athcnia 

altor thci. ie-til.:bli(limcnt by Conon, to withdraw tben»fcl 

and the rell of the Gieeks fr^rn the tyranny of Sp.-rta, wh 

V.U.S n('W jrown inou iiifolenl than ever. Ai h*ngt]i, '1 he 

Ci!(putec! the fupiemaey, and, by the exalted mem of a fin 

m.'n, faw itfelf ai ilic head of all Greece. But that gl<>ri 

condition waft of no long continuance, and the death el Ï. 

minor.c 
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ninondas, as we have already obfen'ed, plunged It again into 
ike obfcurity in which he found it. 

Demofthenes remarks» in the pafTage above deed, that the 
prcheminence granted voluntarily eithcr to Sparta or Athens» 
was a prehemincnce of honour, not of dominion, and that 
the intent of Greece was to preferve a kind of equality and 
indépendance in the other cities. Hence, fays he, when the 

Etvemine city attempted to afcribe to itfelf what did not be- 
ne to tt, and aimea at any innovations contrary to the rules 
of juftice, and eilablifhed cufloms, all the Greeks thought 
themselves obliged to have recouife to arms, and without anv 
motive bf per(<)nal difcontent, to efpoufe with ardour the can& 
of the injured. 

I (hall add here another very judicious reflexion from Poly- 

bius ^jy). He attributes the wife conduâ of the Athenians, in 

the times I fpeak of, to the ability of the generals, who were 

then at the head of their affairs ; and he makes ufe of a com* 

parifon, which explains, not unhappily, the character of that 

people. A veflel without a mailer, fays he, is expofed to great 

dangers, when every one iniilh upon its being (leered accord* 

injg to his opinion, and will comply with no other meafures. 

ITthen a rude ûorm attacks it, the common danger conciliates 

and unites diem ; they abandon them fol ves to the pilot's (kill, 

and all the rowers doing their duty, the (hip is (iived, and in 

a ftate of (ecurity. But if the tempell ceafes, and when the 

weather grows calm again, the difcord of the mariners revives ; 

if they will hearken no longer to the pilot, and fome are for 

' continuing their voyage, whilll others refolve to (lop in the 

J midft of me courfe : if on one (ide thcv loofe their fails, and 

4 furl them on the other ; it often happens, that after having 

V cfcaped the moll violent dorms, they are (hipwrecke<l even in 

f die port. This, fays Polybius, is a natural image of the 

' Athenian republick. As long as it fufTered itfelf to oe guided 

by the wife couufcls of an Aridides, a Themiilocles, a Pericles, 

. it came off victorious from the ereatcll dangers. But pro- 

: fterity blinded and ruined it ; following no longer any thing 

bat caprice, and being become too inlblent to be advifed or 

governed» it plunged itiblf into the greatell misfortunes. 

M 6 SiCT« 

\n) Polyb«l.vii. p.4S|, 
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S M'l . VIII. I)frtf/.> of F. V A r; (1 R ^ S à/nr of Sffinmh, N 
c I.I '. Ill J'n Juin fM him. Admirable iharuêier of that pr^ 

(ft) ' I ^\\\', thiril year of the loift Olympiad, foon afn 
X 'I h(l».if»«. ha<l cirllroycd I'l.ifiiM and Thcfpiîc, a 
li'-'-n '.hfrivfi hrfnrr, Kv,K»rir;i%, l;ini» of Sninmin in the i 
t'vjMiin, f'f whr>ni iumIi ha. hcv-n /aid in the prrrcdin]; 
Juifir, \v:i . allîflifi.'itctl by one of his ciniiith';. Ili^ifon. 
il'-. (iîCtr(.îril him. lie h.id a fine niodnl hrforc him 
|«'if''ij »'f hi', f.illirr ; af:(! Iir Irrinrd to ni.nkc it hir» duty 
rntirrly intent upNn tfc'itlin); in hi:. (Icp*» (f). When he 
jviIfr.'li'Hi »»f thr llironr, Ik- found thr puhlick trcifuirs en 
rvli.siillt J, l»y \\\v. \\M\\\. rvprncrs his father had l>cen ol 
|o be at in ijir lon^» war lictvvrrn him and the hin^ of I 
J If l<!K*vv tli.it ihr pmeiaTry of piinrr»!, upon like occa 
lh"u; It 'viiv tn'an-. infl lor tlïe re enabliflimeni of the 
l.'M». ; 1» It f' I liirn, he ai'trd upon difl'crent principle';. 
j''i",n .hin- V \s no talk of baniflinifnt, taxes, and ronfik 
cf r.l.iîr.. 'riir pnblirk felicity vva-i hit foie objn^.t, and j 
J.i . f.iv'.Mtitr* viitiie. lîe difchar^'ed the debt:, if the Aati 
«|ii..lly, ri'.l by cnilliinf» th'* pcf)j.lr vvitli exceflive impoHs 
fiy r("..f H' hiii'^ ;ill iirnin cH.ity exjientr:, nnd by ufinj^ a 
< ifî.rinyr in ili- ;"!iiuiiin I :il j(»n of hi i revrnue, {q) '• 
" .li.'i r •'," (■•'I h", ** iliM* ii»i citi/.' n ran romjiain t! 
hi-.f •■•nif '. .1» ilif If.iH vvronr, ;ind I Inv* the fatifa 
I'» I r.-. .-. , i,i.,f I \\.\','c. rnii(lie«l ni'.ny with aw un(p, 
!i '.i.'l. ' I Ir b'li'vi.l flj'i'. kind (f vanity, if it be v.i 
II- ■',:! I)- pi:iiir.| ii) ;i piinw, ;Mid th'i' it \v;j'. ''I'liiou 
Il Ml ••! '...•.'■.• It in hi:. |i')wrr I > ni.iî.î: his rubj'.;i.i'. fntli .'i 
ti.i» ' ' . 

(/ i ' I" pi«|i:e<l ii'.'i^U .illo in p;iil!«*ul.ir n| rin ;.n''îhtTvi 
w'li . '.! ". t'-f ii-.ot • ..sMT'iiM;* in piiiK (".'., .'i'. viy irr'HTin*' 
I..' n I III .•• ; I ii' .ill i-in|i'i.!r' c. Il i. irj"ll ;ii!ii;i!)I'', 
V I y 'Ii'".' 'I'l . iM .I". ;i »• .iiwl .n f'-i ''II"'-, to wlii* h '. \ it y tl'. 
i I - I- I. . I' ! \ i r 111 I !'-:.(i.i(\ ;iri. ( '1 v.ith :ill li< i .''it , .m i 
li.:i'l .1', :■. I 'ii I II .! illy l\ 111" in ;ini!inni fi-i :i y '.iir»^ p.' 
.1 ' ' ■. f.Mii' III, «'f I (■'.. t(i m..l I* :i lorij. rr(ill,»nic .•»" 
ti •■.■M«iM • .. >1 il III. î.îi- n «d Ii'T Injt .id'ii.'ll'.. Mil 
f' i"-'! ill i .1' II .' Ill '. ( I I n' 'vri \\\\" vvc»ni.oi î.f I •!' •. Jii-. 

f ■ ■ 

<!'li:r.' lii"; Ili r,, .ml \. i'. .r?-./' d tl .il .ill f »• Mi.T « O.li.:-' 
11/ ! f . .'v f:.«'iil-i h ■ i:r. ''•! ..'ih *!•»'• ri-i-.i;d, whi'i'l tit 
ui- i: i.>^ i'f I'l' .h 'ii i M i (I .1" 1 Nivi()i;ibh' t/l (.bli['^.ili<ni- , 

1' 
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^ke throagh with impanity ; and that mt- n ihould not blufh 

commit an infidelity in reipeâ to their wives, of whicR 
>uld their wives be guilty, it would throw them into thé 
noil angtfilh and defpair. 

What I have faid of the jullice and temperance of Nicocles^ 
crates puts into that prince's own mouch ; and it is not pro- 
3le that he fhould make him fpeak in fuch a manner, if his 
iduâ had not agreed with fuch fentiments. It is in a dii^ 
iHe, fuppofed to be addreiied by that kin? to his people, 
erein he defcribes to them the duties of labjcfls to their 
nces ; love, refpeâ, obedience, fidelity, and devotion to 
ir iervice ; and to engage them more efteélually to the dif- 
irge of thofe duties, he does not difdain to give them an 
t>unt of his own condudt and fentiments. 
/) In another difcourfe, which precedes this, liberates ex- 
ins to Nicocles all the duties of the fovereignty, and makes 
:ellent refledtions upon that fubjeft, of which I can repeat 
e only a very fmall part. He begins by telling him that 

virtue of private perfons is much better fupported than his 
n, by. the mediocrity of their condition, by the employment 
i cares infeparable from it, by the misfortunes to which they 

frequently expofed, by their diftance from pleafures and 
:ury, and particularly, by the liberty which their friends 
I relations have of giving them advice ; whereas the gene- 
[ty of princes have none of thefe advantages. He adds, 
c a king, who would make himfelf capable of governing 
Li, onght to avoid an idle and una6live life, ihould fet apart 
troper time for bufmefs and the publick affairs, ihould form' 

council of the mod able and experienced perfons in his 
igdom, ihould endeavour to make himfelf as much fuperior 
others by his merit and wifdom, as he is by his dignity, and 
ecially acquire the love of his fubjeds, and for that purpoie 
e them iincerely, and look upon himfelf as their common 
her. ** Perfiil," faid he, ** in the religion you have re- 
ceived from your fore-fathers, but be afl'urcd that the moil 
grateful adoration and facrifice that you can offer to the 
Divinity, is that of the heart, in rendering yonrfelf good 
and jull. Shew, upon all occaiions, fo high a regard for 
truth, that a iingle word from you may be more confided in 
than the oath of others. Be a warrior, by your ability in 
military affairs, and by fuch a warlike provifion as may in- 
timidate your enemies ; but let your inclinations be pacifick, 
^d be rigidly exaét in never pretending to, -or undertaking- 
any thing unjullly. The only certain proof that you have 

(ij Ifocrat» ad Nicoc» 
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reigned well, will be the power of bearing thû teftimi 
** yourfelf i that your people are become both mon; Ï 
** ant! more wife, under your govern merit." 

\\ h:it fccm^ to me in'Mi remarkable in this diicourfe, ii 
the U'lvice which I(>K:i«*ie9 gi.et the king i» neither at 
with praife^, nt^r with thoic liudied reftrrvations and ar 
|ur^^, i^ithout Ahich icarfu! and niodell truth dare& not v 
to approiK i (he itiruiie. Thiti h mod worthv of anplaur 
moic fof the piincc'b than the vkritcr*» praife. Nicocl 
from i'clnf^ '«nenilcd ; t thrfc counfeh, received them wit 
and to expicU h.-^ ^ratitudu to Ilocratc^, made him a pre 
ti»en.y talent»» that i& to fay, twenty thoufiind crown:» (/ 

Stir. IX. A R r- A X fc R X 1 5 M m m o n uudertaktt tht rtdu. 
Egypt. 1p H J L R A r h ^ tht /Uhnian i* appbinted gtnerai 
jtthinian Irtùps, Tht tnurpn^u mijcarrus hj tht lU cou 
l' H A K N A B A '> t •'. the Ptrjian geatraU 

(«) A RTA XKk X KS, after having given his pcopi 
J^^ laxa ioi: c«f iirvcral years, had formed the de: 
reducing Egypi, which had ihaken off* the I'crfian ydki 
before, an J m.'ide gie.-.t preparations for war for that pi 
A<.h-iri^> who then reigned in i'^};ypt, and had given Kv 
piv/erfil ai'i a|',:iinfi iTic IVriiun.., forefeeing the dorm, 
abun'i;:i,cr ol tio ps nf his own (ubjetili., and took in 
pjy a gKui L'KJy («f Cnrek?., :ind (/tiicr .iu>.iliary foldif 
whom (.htibii;t^ ha'I the onimanJ (a). He had accepte 
cihce wiih'iui til'- .'iuthority «if the rtpuMick. 

Fharn.ili;i(u., having been charged with thift war, A 
Athen' to ((Miipl.iin that Ciiabrias had cn;':igrd hirnfelf tr 
a/.tinil hi'i in.ific-r, aiid ilireatmcd the npublick with the 1 
rrienimcnt, if he wa. not imine.iiaicly rrrallcd. (le dein 
at the fame (im<: Ipliicratcs, nnotler Athenian, who wa^ 1 
upon as one of the moll excellent captains of hi^ time, V 
hi HI (lie command oi the body of (freck tionps in the f 
of his maficr. The Athcni. ns, who had a great inter 
th<: ( ont!:. liante of the I n^'/. fiiendfliip, recalled Cha 
and opicrc'ti him, n]'f>n pain of death, to repair to Athc 
a crtain d.iy. IphKrat*..'' va '. fent to the Perhan army. 

ThepK-par.ition?. of liic Peifianb went en fo (lowly, tha 

whole year?i ei.ip^'d b« fore iliry cntetcd upon aflion. (y 

ch li. king of I'.gypt <!ird jn that lime, and wa/. iiiccecdi 

l'iammui}ii.i, who reigned but a year. Nephrctitus wai 

I 

(/j rliit. in vit. If'ii. p. H{H. (m) Ui'ul. 1. xv. p. ^zS, tc 347, 
(j>) t'ji, N'r^i. ill chilli. U. vnlv^^^* V) ) ^"A^^* v\w^Ucoo« 
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next, end four mondu after Neâanebis, who reigned ten or 
twelve years. 

(k) Arcaxerxes» to draw more troops out of Greece, fent 
amoafladors thither, to declare to the feveral liâtes, that tlic 
king's intent was they fhonld all live in peace with each other 
conlormably to the treaty of Antalcides» that aM garrifons 
ihould be withdrawn, and all the cities fuffcrcd to enjoy their 
liberty uuder their refpeftive laws. All Greece received this 
declaration with pleafurc except the Thebans» who rcfufed to 
conform to it. 

{a) At length, every thing being in a readincfs for the in« 
vafion of Egypt, a camp was formed at Acz, fince called Pto- 
lemais, in raleftine, the place appointed for the grncral ren- 
dezvous. In a review there, the army was ft)und to coiiiill of 
two hundred thoufand Periians, under the com mar d of Phar- 
sabafus, and twenty th iufand Greeks under Iphic rates. The 
forces at Tea were m proportion to thofc at land ; their fleet 
confining of three hundred gallies/ bcf^e^ two hundred vefTels 
of thirty oars, and a prodigious number of barks to tranijport 
the neccfTary proviiious for the fleet and army. 

The army and fleet began to move at the fame time, and 
that they might adt in concert, they ftparated from each other 
as little as poflible* The war was to open with the fiege of 
Pelu/ium ; but fo much time had been given the Egyptians» 
that Nedlanebis had rendered the approach to it impraticable 
both by fea and land. The fleet therefore, inflt-ad of making 
a dcfcent, as had been projcAed, failed forwards, and entered 
the mouth of the Nile called Mendelium. The Nile at that 
time emptied itielf into the fea by feven different channels, of 
which only two * remain at this day ; and at each of thofe 
mouths there was a fort with a good ^arrifon to defend the 
entrance. The Mendeiium not being fo well fortified as that 
of PeluAum, where the enemy was expe^ed to land, the de- 
fcent was made with no great difEculty. The fort was carried 
fwoid in hand, and no quarter given to thole who were found 
in it. 

After this iignal aûion, Iphicrates thought it advifeable to 
le-imbark upon the Nile without lofs of time, and to attack 
. Memphis the capital of Egypt. If that opinion had bten fol- 
lowed before the Egyptians had recovered the panick, into 
which fo formidable an in vafion, and the blow already received, 
had thrown them, they had found the capital without any de* 
fence, it had inevitably fallen into their hands, and all Egypt 

DMA 

(at) A.M. 3630. Ant.J. C,374. Dlod«\,xt, ^. ^^^ V.*^^>^^ 
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Ihvii rrconqurnd. Ktit ilir i»rofs of the iirmy nol bcînj» ar* 
ri\\- !, l'i)..iii.ih.iiiis Ivluvi'd 11 lurcir^iy to wait its cnminp, up» 
smil uouUl un!fiial:e notiiin^*, till he liail ic-afTcmhlcd all hit 
ti.xip.; tiiuUi |>ii(o\(, iliat they wouKl then he invincible, and 
t'l.r tluM* uoiiM be noohllaclc capable of withilandin^ them. 

Ii iiiir.i'.i*-., who l.iirw th.it in allaii:! of u';ti* cfpecially, there 
nil' i'i'it.iin l.iviMii.ihlc ami ilrcifive momcntH, which it is ab(<>- 
luU'ly pn»pii !*> U''\?i', iii»l;»(*d c]iiite iliHrrenily, and in dcfpair 
t<Hi*i* ;.n npp"ii .n.i\ lnliiied to ell-ape, that mij.;lit never lie 
r(*tiii'\(- ', III- ni.u!.' pulliitt; iiiilaiu'cs for peiniillion to t>o at 
le.ill uiih <lu' iwrifv (hotii.md mm under his command. I'har- 
n.'ib.iiu. ictiiK.I (') i'iMn|>lv with that demand, out of abjcA 
ji Mlnii.y ; a,'j lehendmi», ihal if the enlerpri/.e fnrieeded, the 
whc»le j'lniy of ihe war would ledonnd to Iphicrate.H. Thii 
del. IV î».ive ihe IV'sniian*. time u* look about them. 'J'hry dicvv 
all their troops loiidier inio a body, put a ^»ood f>ariiion into 
Meiiiphi-, an<l with the i. fl of their army kept the lield, and 
liiii.ilied the!\!liair< in fiieh a manner, that they 'pre ventrd 
the'r adv.iiuiii • l.iiiher iiiîo ihe eounirv. A'ter whi(hcnmtf 
oil ilie iiiuiul.i'iiMi (I the Nih', whieh jayinr* all b'P.vpt under 
w.ilei, the I'ri.'i i:i . were » l»li«;e»l (o ren:rn into I'iurnicia, having 
full loll iimII. cIim'Iv li.e b. il part <»f their iioops. 

'I'll :s ih- . e ;'«•!. i -n, wli'uli hid e»»ll ininionfc fums, a»«d 
forvslilih ihe i leo.'.'.iiiiMi'. alone had civen fo mueh difficulty 
f'lr iipw.iiit . nf ti-.o yiMi's, eiitirely niiie.iii icd, and pioduccd 
11'» »»ih I elK- I, ÎÎ;. M ii iiiec'îîi i!eal»Ie iMiinit v between ihe two 
j'lMc .1. , V.I.» I id th" 1 onim.Mid of il. rh.nnabafu.s, to rx- 
11. le liiii.ii tl, .K'v il> vl I 'JiieLiie*. of h.ixin;' pre\riited its ftu- 
eel.; and l,>hui.iie-, wii'i iiok li in-ie iv.il()n, l.iiil all the 
f.o.li lip 'M rii.ii.i.ili.ilu .. ISiK well .tfiiir.d that the I'erfian loid 
uoiiM lie b lieveil at hi' e<iui( in pieleien(e to hiin, aiul I'C- 
nieinbeiiu'i wlial hid happe;ii-il to (.'onoii, to avoid ihe late uf 
ihai illiiliiiou. Atlieiiiaii, he chojc lo relie let leilv lo Atlictii 
in a :in.ill \eiiil uhuh he liiied. IMiatnab.ilu.'. laulc d hiui (u 
be aiiiileil tl.ete, o( li.i\in'.» leinliied t>ie evneiliiion arainlt 
l'*.«'_ypt al) 'line. The p.-nj I»- of Alheie. ni..il'' aiilv.iM', lli.il if 
h<- e- uM li*- <>>nvii'lid of ll.at (liiiie, he (!i m'd be punillud :o 
he d' leiv'<'(I. bill III- innoieiK (' w.ii too well I novvn al Adi n^ 
h> iMve hini .iMV ili<<iui( f i:n< n that atioiiht. It ilu'-.s i.o> .ii» 
pe.ii that lie w.e. evei i.dleil i?i tpi. (lion :ii»('iit it ; and 1 'ii«C 
time ;ifur, ihc Alliemaii.. dei l.it"d him hie ailmirai of liicir 
Heel. 

(/•) Mo(î of t! e pioj'Vts of ihe P.-n'lan eouit mifenniiii hy 
their lli)vviiel:i in puiuiij; iliem iiieuiuiiuiu 'i lieu ^^tmi^b 

hamis 
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ads were tied up, and nothin? was left to their dxfcretion» 
ley had a plan of conduct in their inflruflions, from which 
iy did not dare to depart. If any accident happened, that 
i not been fbrefeen and provided for, they mud wait for 

V orders from court, and before they arrived, the opportu- 
y was entirely loft. Iphicrates, having obferved that Fhar- 
Nifus took his refolutions with all the prefence of mind and 
letration that could be defircd rn an accomplifhed general {c)p 
ed him one day, how it happened that he was fo quick in 

views, and fo flow in his adions ? // //, replied Pharna- 
bs, bccaufe my <uu'ws depend onlj upon me, but their (Xiciuiom' 

V my mafter* 

3T- X. The Lacedétmonianx feÂd Acesilaus H the aid of^ 
Tachos, tAjbo had revolted fi-om the Perjians. The king of 

£eirta*s a&ions in Egypt. His death. The grtateji part of 
f provinces revoit againft Artaxbrxbs. 

AFTER the battle of Mantinea, both parties, equally 
weary of the war,- had entered into a general peace 
h all the other ftates of Greece, upon the king of Perfia'i 
D, by which the enjoyment of its laws and liberties was- 
ired to each city, and the MeHenians included in it, not* 
h (landing all the oppofition and intrigues of the Lacedae-^ 
ai an 8 to prevent it. Their rage upon this occafion feparated • 
m from the other Greeks- They were the only people who 
»lved to continue the war, from the hope of recovering th«- 
3le country of Me/Tenia in a (hort time. That refolution» 
which Ageûlaus was the author, occafioned him to be juilly 
arded as a violent and oblUnate man, infatiable of glory 
; command, who was not afraid of involving the rnpublick 
in in inevitable misfortunes, from the nece£ity to which thftj 
It of money expofed them, of borrowing great fums, and of- 
ring great impofts, inilead of taking the ^vourable oppor-*' 
ity of concluding a peace, and of putting an end to all* 
ir evils* 

f) Whilfl this pafTed in Greece, Tachos, who had afcended* 
throne of Egypt, drew together as many tro(ips as he could^- 
lefend himfelf againft the king of Perfia,. who meditated a 
f invafion of Egypt, notwithflanding the ill fucceis of hit 
: endeavours to reduce that kingdom. 

For 

') Diod. 1, XT. p. 375. {d) Plut, in Agefil. p. 6i6*~6i8. Diod. I.W». 
97 — 401. (f) A.M. 3641. Ant. J. C. 36^, X^no^Vx. ^ i«^. Ks|2:S]\«r, 
63. Cor* l^cp, in Age^U c» viii» 
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For this purpofc, Tnchos fcnt into Greece, and obtained t 
body or troupe Ucm tht' Lacedarmonianf, with Agrfilaaa t» 
cc>nimar.d them, wh<mi he promifcd to make gencniKflimo of 
hi^ army. The Lacnl-vtnonians were exafperated agaînft At» 
taxerxc^, from his havinj» forced them to include the Mcffe»- 
111:1115 Î'. the late pra:e, and were fvind of taking this occafio» 
to exprcfb their rercutmrnt. Cha!)rias went aKo into the fervicr 
of Tacho*, hut of his own head, and without the republickV 
participation. 

I'hi5 commifTion did Agefilaus no honour. It wa» thought 
below the dignity of a kin^r of Sparra, and a great capuur 
who hid mailc hib name glorious throughout the world, ttA 
was then more than eighty years old, to reci ive the pay of tl 
Egyptian, arid to ferve a Daibarian, who had revolted againft 
h'u mailer. 

When ho landed in Ff^ypr, the king's princr|>al gcnerabr |f 
and tlie great ofiicer^ of hici bonier came to bis Oiip to receive^ 
and make their court to him. The red of the Egyptians wot 
an follicitous to fee him, from the great expe£latitin which iW 
name and renown of Agefilaus had excited in them, and caifll^ 
in multitudes to the (Tiore for chat purpofe. But uhen infte^ 
of a f^riMt and magnificent prince, according to tha idea tif 
exploits had given them of him, they faw nothing fplendidor 
majeilick, either in his perfon or equipage^ and faw only a» 
old man of a menu afpcàt and (jnall body, witluiut any ap* 
pcarance, and drell in a bad robe of very coa rfe fliifT, they 
were feized with an immoderate di^oiition to laugh, and ip« 
plied the tabic of the mountain in labour to him. . 

When he met king Tachos, and had joined his troops witk ^ 
thofe of Kgypt, he was very much furprized at not being ajK 
pointed general of the whole army, as he expelled, but onlf 
of the foreign troops ; that Chabrias wa.s made general of die 
fea-forccs, and that Tachos retained the command in chief to* 
himfelf, which was not die only murtihcation he had expe* 
rienced. 

Tachf>s came to a refolution to march into Phoenicia, thiak* 

iBg it more advifeable to make that country the feat of the 

war, than to exped the enemy in Kgypt. Agefilaus, vAff 

knew betber, rejirefentcd to him in vain, that his affairs weit 

not fuiliciently ellablilhed to admit hib removing out of bis 

dominions; that he would do much iK'tter to remain- in ihcm» 

and content himielf with acting by his generals in the er.eniy's 

country, 'i'ïichos defpii'ed this wife counfcl, and cxprcfled oo 

Icfi difregard for him on all other occafions. Agelil^us was(b 

Aueh ijiccnicd at fuch coadu4\) Uvac he joined' the Egypnansr 

«ho 
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had taken arms agûnft him during his abfence, and had 
sd Neâanebis hit * coufin upon the throne. AgeiilauSf 
doniog the kine» to whofe aid he had been fent, and join- 
:he rebel, who had dethroned him, alledged in j unification 
imfelt; that he was fent to the aiTillance of the Egyptians ; 
that they, having taken up arms againfl Tachos, he waa 
It* liberty to ferve again ft them wiihout new orders from 
ta. He difpatched expreiTes thither, and the in(lVn£liont 
xeivedy were to aâ as lie ihould judge moft advantagcoua 
his country. He immediately declared f(}r Nedanebis* 
los, obliged to quit Egypt, retired to Sidon, from whence 
ent to the court of Perfia. Artaxerxes not only forgave 
his fault» but added to his clemency the command ot hit 
M aeainlt the rebels. 

Kcfiiaus covered fo criminal a conduâ with the veil of the 
ick utility. But, fays Plutarch, remove that delxiûve 
U the moft juft and only true name, which can be given 
lâion, is that of perfidy and treafon. It is true, the La- 
monians, making the Glorious and the Goi>d confift prin- 
ly in the fervice of that country, which they idolized^ 
/ no other juftice than what tended td the augmentation of 
rraodeur of Sparta, and the extending of its dominions. 
. furprized fo judicious an author as Xenophon ihould en- 
oor to palliate a conduA of this kind, by faying only, 
Agefilaua attached himfelf to that of the two kiugs, who 
ed the beft affeded to Greece. 

t the fame time, a third prince of the city of Me^ides (et 
3r himfelf, to difpute the crown with Nedanebis. Thia 
competitor had an army of an hundred thoufand men to 
ort his pretenfions. Agefilaus gave his advice to attack 
I, before they were exercifed and diiciplined. Had that 
ièl beeif followed, it had been eafy to have defeated a bod/ 
eople, raifed in hafte, and without any experience in war* 
Neâanebis imagined, that Agefilaus only gave him thie 
:e to betray him in coniequence, as he had done Tachoti 
herefore gave his enemy time to difcipline his troops, wka 
after reduced him to retire into a city, fortified with good 
i, and of ycry great extent. Agefilaus was obliged to 
w him thither ; where the Mendefian prince befieged them* 
anebis would then have attacked the enemy before his 
z% which were begun were advanced, and prefied Ageiilauf 
.at purpofe ; but he refufed his compliance at ûrUtt which 
imely augmented the fufpicions conceived of him. At 
Ak, when he faw the work in a fufficient forwardnefs^ iM. 
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that there remained only as much ]^und between tl 
cnvis of the line, as the troops within the city might ( 
drawn up in battle, he told NcAnnebis, chat it was 
attack t!ic enemy, that their own lines would prever 
furrounding him, and that the interval between thi 
cxaé\Iy the fpacc he wanted, for ranging; his troops ii 
manner, us they mi" ht all aÂ together tlFe^tivcly. Th 
was executed according to Apclilaus's expeAatic>n ; the I 
were beaten, and fn)m henceforth A^cfilaus coiiiluc'.cc 
operations of the war with fo much (uccefs, that«th( 
prince was alw.iys ovcr^dnie, ami at lail taker, prifoner 

'I'he foilowiiiî» wir.HT,* jiftcr havinî; well cltablillitM 
nebi;;, he cnih.-nkcJ to rc'.urn to ]<;iCL'du:mon, and wa 
by conmiry v^iiio upon ihc- coift of Africa, inio a pla 
th" port of X'irtul.ius, where he fell fick and died, ai 
ot foi:riuirc .ir.d lnur ycirs. He had reigned forty-one 
at Sparia, and of ihoir forty-one, he had paffcd.thirty 
reputation f f the jnvdiril, and moll powerful of all the 
and h:ul bcrn lonl.c! upon as the leader and king of a 
Circcce, till ilic l>:.tilc of Leiiitra. His latter years die 
liii-Iy fupport the irputation he had acquired ; and Xc 
in hi.s eulr^j/ium of this prince?, wherein he gives him 
ference iu all ot^cr captains, ha.s beer found to exagg 
virtue, ;in<l rMcmiale h's f;-.il»s loo mucii. 

'J he lv;i!v' ol Aî'cûbi'.s war carrie^l to Sparta. Th 
were alxjut l.iiii net huvjntr honcv, with winch it 
Sparrnn culliin to cover ihe bodies th'-y would enibalr 
uic of wax' in its ilc.ui. lîl.s fou Arclii'.lanius fucceedc 
thioiic, wliicii coiiiinued in his iioufe down to Agis, « 
the liftii kinirof th'' liiie of A'-c/llaus. 

ToA.ird'. the eml of ih,T l/ypii-Lii war, the grcateft 
tlie province., in fuhjcwtion to IVrlia, revolted. 

Arta.xerxcs Mnemon ha«l been th-: involutary occafio 
defection. 'I'hat prince, of hiiv.fclf, was gooJ, equita 
benevolent. He loved his people, and was beloved I 
He hid al)unil;nu:e of niildncfs, and iwcctncfs of tem[ 
charaiHer ; but tliat ealipcls (le;^cnerated itito floih :iiui 
and particularly in the latiiT yriws of hi., life, in whici 
covered adillike for all bufnieis ;in'l ap]»l'cation, fnur 
the ;rood qualities, whith he otherwife |)oiiclî'e<l, as w» 
beneficent intentions, b.rcanie ufelef', and wilh<;ut cHV 
nobility and jrovernorsof j>rovlnc( •«, abuiing his favoui 
infinniiies of his ^rcat age, oppreH'ed the people, trea 
witli infoiencc and cruelty, loaded them with taxes. 
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' thing in th«.ir power to render the Perfian yoke \nm 
ortable. 

Ke difcontent became general» and broke out, after long 
-ring, almoft at the fame time on all fides. Afla mi- 
> Syria, Phœniday and many tfuier provinces, declared 
nielves openly, and took up arms. The principal leaders 
the confpiracy were Ariobai-zanes, prince of Phrygia, 
ufolus, king of Caria, Orontes, governor of Myfia, and 
lophradatesj governor of Lydia. Datâmes, of whom men- 
i has been made before, and who commanded in Cappado- 

was alfo engaged in it. By this means, half the revenues 
he crown were on a fudden diverted into different channels, 

the remainder did not fufiice for the expences of a war 
Inft the revolters, had they aûed in concert. But their 
m was of no long continuance ; and thofe, who had beea 
firfl, and moil a^alous in fhaking off the yoke, were alfb 
foremoil in refuming it, and in betraying the interefls of 
others, to make their peace with the kiifg. 
'he provinces of Afia minor, on withdrawing from their 
lience, had entered into a confederacy for their mutual de- 
e, and had chofen Orontes, governor of My lia, for their 
*ral. They had alfo refolved to add twenty thoufand fo- 
ri troops to thofe of the country, and had charged the fame 
ntes with the care of raifmg them. But when he had got 
money for that fervice into his hands, with the addition of 
ar's pay, he kept it for himielf, and delivered to the king 
perfons who had brought it frdm the revolted provinces. 
eomithras, another of the chiefs of Afia minor,^ being fent 

* ^SyP' ^^ negotiate fuccours, committed a treachery of a 

nature. Having brought from that country five hundred 
Its and fifty fhips of war, he affemblecl the principal re- 
zrs at Leucas, a city of Afia minor, under pretence of 
ng them an account of his negotiation, fcized them all, de- 
'ed them to the king to make his peace, and kept the 
ey he had received in Egypt 'for the confederacy. Thus 

formidal^e revolt» which had brought the Perfian empire 
le very brink of ruin, diflblved of itfelf, or, to (peak more 
>erly, was fufpendcd for fome time. 



Sect, 
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If. They were hcfides princes of no great talents for tlie c 
duct of sitFairs, of fmall capacity to govern, and void of i 
for j'joiy. Not having a fuflicient extent of mind to anîô 
all (lie parts of fo vail an empire, nor ability to fupport 
uci};lii of it, tlu'y transferred to their officers the cares of f 
]ick liulinrr., the fatigues of commanding armies, and 
d.iii.'crs which attend the execution of great enterprizes; c 
fiiiiii*; their aml)ition to bearing alone the lofty title of the g 
kii'fr. and ihc kiny; of kings. 

III. The gic.it odiccrs of the crown, the government of 
provinces, ilur command of armies, were generally befkoi 
upon people wiihout either fcrvice or merit. It was thecr 
oKihc favniiriti's, the fecrt-t intrigues of the court, the foil 
t.itions of ihc women ff the pnlnce, which determined 
choiic of the pcri'ons, who uere to iiil the moil important p 
of ilu* empire; and approprialcd the rewrrd^ due to theoiii( 
whnh.'i.l done the Hate re;il icrvice to their own creatures. 

IV. 'riiefc courtiers, often out of a bale, mesin jealoufy 
tlie merit that pave them umhrnge, and reproaclicd their Ob 
Nihilities, removed iheir rival.s from publick employments, 8 
rendered tlieir t.tlents ulelefs to the Hate. * Sometimes Û 
would even caufe their fidelity to be fufprfted by falfe inf 
m.'i.i'>ns, bring tlum to trial, as crimiuislb a^;ainll the fU 
:ui.! iTie till- kiii;'\s nioJl f.iiihfiil fervruits, for their defer 
:•. ';-.iiiU lii/ir i'.iliiinni;ii(»rs, to iWk llieir l..Ietv in revoltii 
.'•lul in tuniln;;; tiiolc :irm.s :i;.r:iiiill their ptince, which thcv I! 
(-) ()\'u'i\ ni:u!e triiiniph fi)r Iiis gl«^>iy, and the fervicc uf < 
empire. 

\ . The iTiinillcrs, to hoM the generals in dépendance, 

flrainril iheni uiiJer lu<h limiiel or .er:', as ohlioed thcin 

li-t l!i|) the (Ki :i{i('iri (>f coiu{:ieri:)^, and prevc n led them, 

niiou'lm;^ new or-ler-, from juilhiui; their :idvanta|;es. Tl 

;iH*) ('f't'-n m.iue tiieii» iel|)(in!il>li,r lor tiieir bad fuccefs, ai 

liavin" Ifi ilieni \va»:i evriv tliin" neceffary to the fervice. 

\'l. The l:'n ••. ol l*eili.i hail extremely cieweneniied from 
.1 _ « » • 

frnî'alily of L>ni'., and ihe ancient I'erhanf-, who contetl' 
tlienik !ve-. uiih ci(ile'> an 1 fiill.iJs i'<>r (heir i'rod, and w: 
f«ir ihi-ir drinl:. '1 he v h ■■1(* nt>l.ility had been infeèted v% 
the ont.i.Mon oi tiii*. e\iniple. In retiiinitif- the ilnule meal 
tlu'ir anLellni'., ih'-y inaî'c it h.ii iLirinj; the «Me;;ii:jl part 
the (lav, anil prj'Ioni'e'l it lar into the iii;*ht bv drinkinc: tO( 
lefs : aiidl.tr from lu-iii^r ;ij|,.ji)( J of drunkenuel", they m: 
it ihcir I'lory, a:, we h.ivc h.cu in ihc example of young C'vru! 

vir. '1 
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Vn. I'he ^extreme rcmotcncfb of the provinces, which ex- 
ided from the Cafpian and Euxiiie, to the Red-fea and 
thiopia, aud from the rivers Ganges ;.nd Indus to the yEgean- 
, was a great obllacle to the hJclity and aifccHon of t\\\s 
iple, who never had the facisf^lion lo enjoy the prcfcnce of 
ir mailers i who knew them only by the weiglit of their 
acions, and by the pride and avarice of their Satraps or 
pernors ; aud who, in tranfporting themfelves to the court» 
make their demands and complaints there, could not hope 
find acceft to princes» who believed it contributed to the 
jcdy of their perfons to make themfejvts iniicccilible and 
ifiblc. 

VIII. The muLitude of the provinces in fubjedion to Perfia, 
I not compoib an uniform empire, nor the regular body cf a 
te» whofe members were united by the common ties of in- 
efts, manners, language and religion, and animated wiih the 
ne fpirit of government, under the guidance of the fame 
vs. It was rather a confufed, disjointed, tumultuous, and 
en forced aHemblage of different nations, formerly free and 
dependent, of whom fome who were torn from tht^ir native 
untrics and the fepulchres of their forefathers, faw themfelves 
.th pain tranfported into unknown regions, or amongil ene- 
ies, where they perfevcred to retain theii own laws and 
iftoms» and a form of government peculiar to themfelves. 
befe different nations, who not only lived without any 
kmmon tie or «relation amon<gfl them, but with a diverfity of 
anners and worihip» and often with antipathy of charaders 
nd inclinations, deAred nothing fo ardently as their liberty» 
od re-eftablifhment in their own countries. All thefe people 
lerefbre were unconcerned for the prefervation of an empire» 
hich was the fole obftacle to their fb warm and jull de£res» 
id could not afFedl a government» that treated them always as 
rangers and fubjedled nations, and never gave them any 
are in its authority or privileges. 

IX. The extent of the empire, and its remotenefs from the 
lurt» made it neceflary to ^ive the viceroys of the trontier 
ovinces a vtxy great authority in ty tiy branch of govern- 
enC; to raife and ^y armies ; to impofe tribute ; to adjudge 
e differences of cities, provinces, and vaffal kings ; and to 
ake treaties with the neigh bourine ftates. A power fo ex- 
niive and alinoft independent, in which they continued manv 
»rs without being changed, and without colleagues or council 
» deliberate upon the affairs of iheir provinces» accuflomed 
lem to the pleafure of commanding abfolutely» and of reig^a- 
ig. In confequcncc of which» it was with £)rtax it^xi%w^^t.<& 

ToL. IV. N \\«i 
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ih»7 fuhrnîttH to In: removed from ihcrir government 
cil'tcn criflcavoiircd lo fupjiort thciiiklvca in them by U 



atirr.. 



X. Thf- fovrrnor. of province-., ilic general of the a 
ar.cj nil ih»- oih'r oHimt-. and miu'tlktri, thou;'^ht it loi 
II' r."ui to iifiit.-iir in ili'-ir fcjiiipa^'fs, t^ibl'-;, n.ovtuhU 
li.tLif , (}if* jt'irip ;iiid fplri.doi.r of thi: court in ^hii 
l»:i»! hfo t(iiuàUi\. 'lit (tipport (o dcOruétivc a pride, 
fiirnilh "«I? ''xp'rnrc-. fo m «J».)! «iliove the fortunes of | 
pTfoi.*., liny u#/c rrdiiced to oppich the fubjcélb untîci 
jiifildi'iion wJMi rxriiljjir.nt taxe, fla^^rant extortionft, u 
lii.iin'fji ti.'tfiiik of a pulilirk vc-hality, tiiui fct thr.fe off 
4.i!c: f'ii nioti^'y, vchif.h oti;'ht to ha'<c li«:f.*n granted o\ 
xii'-iit. All th.-.r vanity lavifhcd, or luxury crxhaufk'd 
ni.'i'U* y*t<\ hy incan hiiurt'-., and tiie violent lapacioufncfa 
ifil;iii;«hl»' avaiur. 

'1 li»f«- ;",i''f*. irrrj'idaritiei, and abundance of oih^rj», 
reniaii.cd wiiliO'it rcni^dy^ and which weie daily auj'nifiil 
iiiipuniiy, titrd tlif pcriple';. patirnu*, and occ.'ifioned a^V 
«il (con tent ainoti;;!! ihcni, the ufuai foirrrunnrr of the niiri^n 
*Jhcirjiilt f r.}ii}il:iiiits, lonj» time drfpiffd, were followed 
fiprti t(-h( Ih'in of (rvf:i:il nation*!, who endeavoured to dn' 
ir\vvi that julli'-f- by foirr, v.rhi(.h wa*) icfuhd to their re 
ilrar>f:e-.. In lij< )i a cot.dni^t, ihr-y f«iilf-d in the (ubniiflu'' 
li'irliiy vvjjj' Il (ul>j«r^l*. owe lo theii l»'»vrrc'i^»!.fc ; but Va;» 
fiid ri'it f.itiy it*. li;,ht:< fo far, and wa*: ntti cipablr of lo 
liinr .1 p« rff/tion, vJiich wa.'i rcfcrvrd fr^r a rclijMon thai tc 
th'it n<i pn:ifxi, no injuiliie, no vexniion, can evei auU 
the rcbtlljon of a jieople a|^aitiil their jiiincc. 
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Sect. I. Ochus afcends the throne of Perjia. His cruelties. 

Revolt of Ji'veral nations* 

^I^HE more the memory of Artaxerxcs Mnemon was ho- 
J[ Doured and revered throu^hout the whole empire, the 
jQore Ochus believed be had reafon to fear for himielf j con- 
vinced, that in fucceeding to him, he iliouIJ not find the fame 
favourable difpoiitions in the people and nobility, of whom he 
haA made himfelf the ha^ror by the murder of his two brothers. 
If) To prevent that averfion from occaiioning his exclufion, 1 c 
prevailed upon the eunuchs, and others about the kiuc^'s 
^rfon, to conceal his death from the pubiick. He began ny 
laking upon himielf the adminiflration of affairs, giving or- 
^dèrs, and fealing decrees in the name of Artaxerxes, as if he 
hzA been itill alive ; and by one of thcfe decrees, he caufed 
Ikimfelf to be proclaimed king throughout the whole empire, 
always by. the order of Artaxerxes. After having governed in 
this, manner almoft ten months, believing himfelf fufHciently. 
f ftabliihedy he at length declared the death of his father, and 
«icended the throne, * taking upon himf.-lf the name of Arta- 
xerxes. Authors however moil frequently give him that of 
Ochus, by which name I ihall generally call him in the fcquel 
of this hiftory. 

Ochus was the moft cruel and wicked of all the princes of 

;Us race, as his aâions foon explained. In a very (hort time 

jùat paia^ce and the whole empire were filled with his murders. 

(/) To remove from the revolted provinces all means of fetting 

~»me other of the royal Hunily upon the throne, and to rid hlixv- 

^A.M.s644. Asit. J. C, 360, 
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fcèf at cnce of all trouble* that the princes and priacefles dé» 
bl'xx! mieht occaf:on Aim, he put tnexn all :o <ica:h «iton* 
g^ri to ffx, age, or proximity of b!ood. He caufed ttiow 
fircr Ocf.a, vwh'ifi: diuj h:er he had roarriec, to be bawi 
a'.svc ; {n) and ha\ing!hu: rponccf his unc!e£, uhhintH»- 
drcvi tf his lens Lr.d arandions, in a coure of thepilacî, kf 
crdcrcd them al! to be ihot to dcûth with ari-ows, oclybeosi 




V-- 

kt.: 
c: 

ff 



C-r: U' :cî!î u-, rhar Gc.hus had caufed f^arfcore of he b* 
thwT: v.iin their father to be maflacred ia one day. Httstai 
«vi'ii tl.c lV!ic barbarity, throoghout the «hole empire, sUtbotp 
u:.o j'i'c him any umbrage, fpariag none cf the nobitîji^ 
^hom ht fuf^MrCted of the Icatl difeonteat whacibevcr. r 

{'.) Tri<^ cruellies, exerci(êd by Ochus, did ca deliver tiif 
fn.m inquietude. Artabafus, govemcr of one of the .Afistii 
provir.ces, engaged Chares the Athenian, who corr.n'&p.fid * C 
iicci and ;: b< dy of troops in thcie parts, to aCiil himi oi 
«kith hii SL*d defeated an army of feventy thoufandjnenfentif 
«he king to rciluce him. Artabafus, in re^'ard of fo gn» 
fcrvicr, mcde Chares a prefent cf money to defray the *liok 




Tilt' kiiic;'» menace to jcin their enemies with a numerous 
obîl'^iî tîicr.î V) recall Chares. 

-'/^ A::«hK*A:s bein^ abandoned by them, had rccoarfetodl 
T't.rbi'. . wh'Tvi i.e obtainec! five thoufand jren that I* 
ic r. ::.:o hi? p.iy, with Panimcnes to commanJ them. Tl» 
rti: IV rcv-nv.r.i j'i:t him into a condition to acquire two crblf 
\ic:«':if? cvtr the kir.g's troops. Thofe two aAxrrs did the 
Thtban tro'.pi, ana their commander^, great honcnr. Thtbft 
n.iiil h-;\t been exiremely ir.ctntcd againft the king of Perfii, 
to :er.d f: p'.wtrful a fuccour to his encjnief, .at a time wbes 
xhat rc-pLblitk Wui enga'(cd in a war with the Phrcaeans. fc 
was perh.':ps an eflcd of their policy, to render themfehes JSOR 
fcrmi.iablc", and to tiikoncc the price of their alliance, (f) I 
is icitrtii:, that foon after, thsy matie their peace with .-the kin^ 
v*h(» paid them three hundred tak-nts, that is to fay, three huD- 
drcd thoufand crowns. Artabafus, deilitnteof all fupport, w» 

oixrcoinc 

(fti) Val. Max. I. U. c. a. (it) Q^iint. Curt, 1. x,.c. 5. (c) A. W. 

3fi4X, Aut. J. c. 356. Diod. 1. xvi. p. 433,434, (/) A, M. 3651. 

/i;.:. J. C. 5 ; ; , (^ j Diuù. i. kv\. v. Vj^. 
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nrcoiae nt laft» and obliged to take refuge with Pi&ilip ia 
icedon«- 

^chus being delivered at length from fb' dangerous an eac» 
9. turned all his thoughts on the fide of Egypt, that had 
olted long before. About the lame time, fcveral confider- 
e events happened in Greece, which have little or no relatloir 
h thje affairs of Perfia. I (hall inftrt them here,, after which 
tall return to the reign of Ochus,* not to inourupt ihc ferica 
hia hiftory. 

S£CT. IL War tf the aHUi agaiMft tin Atbimam. 

SOME few years after the revolt of A^ minor,, of whIcW 
I have been fpeaking» in the third year of the hundred 
L fiftieth Olympiad» Chio» Cos» Rhodes, and Byzantium» 
k up arms againft Athens, upon which till then they- had 
landed. To reduce them,* they employed bo^ Sf^^^ forcea 
i gfesx captains, CKabrias, Iphicrates,- and Timotheus. 
rhey were the laftof the Athenian generals, who did honour 
tbeir cQuntrjr; no oao after tham being dtftingui(bcd by 
nircHrroputation.- 

(jrXCKABajAS had already acquired' a ^[leat naçie» wbeii 
iring been fent aaainft the Spartans to the aid of the Thebans» 
d ((King himfelf abandoned in the battle by the allies, wha 
d taken flight, he fuftained alone the charge of the enemy i 
i ibldiers, by his order,, having clofed their files with one. 
ee upon the ground coverai with their bucklers, and pre- 
tted their pikes in front, in fuch a manner, tharthev could 
t be broke, and Agefilaus, though viéloripus, was oUiged tQ 
iie. The Athenians eredted a ftatue to Chabrias in the atti- 
It he had fought. 

(ruicaATas was of a mean extraâion, his Either having. 
M a flioemaker. But in a free city like Athens, merit war 
[ fole nobility. This perfon may be truly (aid to be the foil 
his adions. Having (ignalized himfelf In a naval combat, 
erein he was only a private foldier, he was (bon after em- 
ytd with diftinâion, and honoured with a command. La 
itoiccution carried on againft him before the judges, his ac« 
«r, who was one of the deicendants of Harmodius, and mad^ 
y great ufe of his anceftor's name, having reproached him 
Ch the baieaefs of bis birth | TV/, replied he» tie nohility of 

N 3 s«r 

M A, M. 3646. Ant. J. C. 358. (1) Cor. Nep. in Chab. c. !. 
^ H|N extmxia fuit setas imper»- I obitum quifquam dux in \\U 'q^tVa W\\ 
m» Athonienfium, Ipbiciatis, Cba- I di^us mcamU* Ctr« N<(%\n Tnwil» 
e^ Timaebcf ; ae%ue poit Ulorum { c, ir. 
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#.-. '.s»K!.\ /• ^•;':.' ;'/.• //.v ; 7v,-/ ff y cur s ends in jau. He B 
ih» tl vi.'ti- 1 1 Co:;, ^, kih^ i.t 'rhnicc. 

(; 1 1»- i* • rai;krj u;th \\\v •j'TC\.\k*\ men of Gr«rcc,cfp 
\ wh.i* ri;.;..rÙN ilu* kj.f AÎiii* c of vs;.r and n-iiitary ili:i 
Ml- in ..!«• :c'.n..l »jJ. Iu! aluiaiiriu in :hr U'Litrs arnnur 
f :o l.im. î!ic bucMvi:. were very V-uy apj hc«vy, ai.d, f« 
r<'.»r- I., were loo j,it..t a hufvlcr, ;ir.d cvtrtii.c.) tn-ubk 
I?('h.d niailc tiicin (liorcr and !i; hii i, lo tii.it, \\itho 
I' i.i •'. iJ.'.' Imk'v, li.fv ;»viiUd tc» its U itc c!:d 3j.iiiiy. < 
c i.:i...\. hf Ki ;i!:c:.^vi li.c j^iUe rip.ti iw^.n: , t»» maki 
c Î I Ir M reruh::.;; ihc enemy ::l a «Teaîcr iiiitar.ce. 1 
il'...' :".! i: «- cii:i..::e'>, and iiiîle.id ot iion :iiiJ h\:i\-y (: 
ihc-. V. fff i:.:» .e Ik*!' :e, he ci.ufed lis^nî î'» Iv nirswfft ti 
i* I • t iww :•> c« i.c- ive h»'\v i'uih ;.rnu'i:r Cf ul^: li- :irJ î 
di'T , « r iu* ui.v ;-."i:ritv av»a': !t \\t und^. iîr.t ir..*.: rs: 
f .:kc .1 !i. %ii- « ..Î, n.inj;leu uitii la.r, v^a^ j'!tp\:c-. n 
IT", ni.'':, r.nv i: :*n\v iiaui, and i)ec«ine in:j emir:: lie î 
fw^rd (f iiie. ihc iile I'f ic was ccminon amcngit 
iia!i'»n*. 

No ti:>nps were ever better cxcrcîfed or difciplincd il'. 
rf lpi.:ii.iti">. He ixi'^'t them always inaction, and 
rl" yv \.' ar.iî trap<jiiilliry, m.ide tlum perfoini all the: 
e\tluii«siKs, ( iiîur in aitatkinj' the encniv, oi defenilii 
î ;•. (• ; in !.. . .n;* aniî'ure.uic'., or avcMJin-; iheni ; in 
t'K ir î.ii.i.* <\\;i in t!ic puiluit «'f the rr I'liiV, wllho 
tl. :. !.. î! vT-hcIm-. ti» .:n ;.:d«>iir wliicl» otien biAi-mf.- pi' 
M I » r.i!!" \^itll luce 1>', afîer li.i\in;' l)c;»un in i»rc:ik 
\...v. î»o ll»ai wlien the baiiîe was K» be t',t\in, al 
T.-:.«'ii with .'iihiiirable pr(>nipiiti:de and order. 'I'h 
Mm. l«.|iiiri> diew memlehe.^ up without any tr<»ub!e, 
ill ;:.•.• lii- »i ot aCti: n peifornied their pan», as the 
r :•.::.! v.'iild h.ive directed ihem, A merit verv i 
hiv.- lH'"n iiif imrd, l-ut \ery elbmable ; a.*, it eoi:trib 
iii:i:' (.:iii be imagined to the j^aining of a battle, at 
a xj'îv \\\ ctMnm<»n Aiperioiity ot" geiiui.'» in the y/-ne:a 

'liuioiiieus wai the Ion <.'! C\>non, To much cclel 
hi);.iT.i'. av^lion»», and the important ferxiee.s he hid 
hi' cnui>iry. ] He did not degenerate from hi.s fatli 
taii<ri, either lor his merit in the iield, or hi.s abil 



(r) niov), 1. XV. p. 36c. ('or. Nip. in Iphic. r. i. 
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dF the ftate ; but he added to thofe éxcellencîe»^ 
ich- refults from the talents of the mind, having 
himfelf particularly by the gift of eloqiience, aod 
fciences. 

)tain at firfl ever experienced lefs dian himfelf the 
f the fortune of war. He had only to ondeitake- 
, to accomplilh it. Succefs perpetually attended- 
i defires. Such uncommon profperity did not fail, 
oufy. Thofe who envied himy as I have already 
I fed him to be painted afleepi with Fortune by 
ities for him^in nets. Timotheus retorted coldly,. 
!s in my JkePi twhatJhaU I da lubtnl am a^wakt ? He 
ig afcervvards more ferioofly, and angry with thofe 
:J to leilen the glory of his adiionsf declared in 
t^ he did not owe his fuccefs to fortune, but to 
lat goddefs, fays Plutarch, offended at his pride 
16, abandoned him afterwards entirely, and he was 
>ful afterwards. Such were the chiefs employed 
f the allies. 

war and the campaign opened with the flege of 

res commanded the land, and Chabrias the (ea,, 

the allies exerted themfelves in fending aid to that 

ibrias, having forced the pafTage, entered the port» 

ing all the eudeavours of the enemy. The other 

afraid to follow, and abandoned him. He was 

furrounded on all fides, and his vefîel exceedingly 

the afTaults of the enemy. He might have faved 

fwimming to the Athenian Heet, as his foldicrs 

om a miftaken principle of glory, he thought it 

kvith the duty of a general to abandon his veffel in 

er, and preterred a death, glorious in his fenfe^ to 

light. 

attempt having m ifcarried, both fides applied them- 
»ufly to making new preparations. The Athenians 
fleet of fixty gallies, and appointed Chares to com* 
d armed fixty more under Ipnicrates and Timotheus. 
f the allies confiiled of an hundred fail. After 
iged feveral iflands belonging to the Athenians» 
made a great booty, they fat down before Samos*' 

N 4 The 

lia. p. 454. (x) Diod. 1. xvi. p. 41t. Cor. Nep. in Châb, 
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The Athrr.!an< on their fiJc, having united a)I tbeîr forces 
liefieml Byzr.n:tuin. The allici made all pofEbîe hafte to its 
relief. The two fleets being in view of each other, prepaid 
to fight, v^hen fuddcT.ly a violent (lorxn aro(e» notm'ithftandicg 
which, Chares nf Ivcd to advance pgaind the enemy. The 
tv.o other captains, who had more prudence and expérience 
than him, thou[;ht it improper to hazard a battle in fucli i 
ccnjjr^tjre. Chares, enraged at their no: following his ad- 
vice, called the foldiers to witnefs, that it was not his fault 
they did n>^t fight the enemy. He was naturaUy vain, often- 
t.iiicu^, and full of hiinfclf ; one who exaggerated his owb 
fcrviccs, depreciated thofe of others, and ano^ated to himletf 
tlic uhole glory vf fuccefles. He wrote to Athens againflUi 
t-vo colleagues, and accufed them of cowardice and treafba^ 
17pon his complaint, the people, * capricious, warm, fufpi- 
cir'i:<, and naturally jealous of fuch as were diilinguifhed of 
thi'ir extracrdinar}' merit or authority, recalled thole two g^ 
neial^, and brought them to a trial. 

'I h'j faction of Chares» which was very powerful at Atheoi» 
h2\ing declared againft Timotheus, he wis (entenoed toraf 
a fine of an hundred talents f ; a worthr reward for the nook 
dirmterellednefs he had fhewn upon another occafion, so bring- 
ing heme to liis country twelve hundred talents ( of boolf 
tù!:cn from the enemy, without the leaft dedu£lion for himfelft 
il- could bear no longer the fight of an ungrateful dty, and 
b'.-i;»g too p'.or to pay lo great a fine, retired to Chalcis. After 
1:!:. V f^th, the people, touched with repentance, mitigated the 
iinc t ' ten talent5, ^hich they made nis fon Conon pay, to j 
rcb-i 1.1 a certain part of the walla. Thus, by an event fuf- 1 
^cicntly odd, thofe \ery walls, which his grandfather had 1 
rcbuili with the fpoils of the enemy, the grandfon, to the \ 
flianic of Athens, repaired in part at his own expence. ! 

C)J iphicriites was alfo obliged to anfwcr for nimfelf before «, 
the jv:dg(;s. It was upon this occafion, that Aridophon, ano- 
ther Athenian captain, accufed him of having betrayed and 
f(;!d the Reet under his command. Iphicrates, with the con- 
fidence an edablifhed reputation infpires, afked him, /fWi 
j'ûi4 hn've committed a ireafon of this nature ? No^ replied Arillo- 
phon, / am a man of too much honour for fueh an a&iùn ! Hiv:! 
replied Iphicrates, could Iphicrates do wahat Arifiopbon ivculd 
not do ? 

Me 

(y) Arift. Rhet. 1. ii. c. I3. 

• Pcpjilus accr, fufpic.ix, mobilis I t An hunArtd thoujaud err:vmu 
atlvcrûiia'-, invidus ctiam potential, I \ Twelve hundred ttoufand crew<i. 
éotnum r%.vyciit. Cor, iVt^, \ 
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(«) He did oot only employ the force of arguments in his 
kfosce, he called in alfo (he afliflance of arms. Inllrufttd by 
his coHeague'i ill fuccefs, he faw plainly that it was more ne- 
Beiikry to intimidate than convince his jvidgcB. He polled 
lOand the place where they affembled a number of young per- 
bas» armed with poniards, which they took care to ihew front 
imkc to time. They could not refift fo forcible and triumphant 
I kind of eloquence, and difmifled him acquitted of the charge. 
Mfhen he was afterwards reproached with fo violent a proc'eod- 
\ng I / i^oêf ifgm a /o^ip inéUcd, faid he, j^ banking madi nuar 
fmc€f/s/mlfy for the Aibeniant^ I had negleUed dêingJèfÊT myjilf, 

C^hares, bv the recall of his two colleagues, was left ibte 
lierai of the whole army, and was in a condition to have 
idvanced the Athenian aii^airs very much in the Hellefpont, if 
lie had known how to itM. the magnificent offers of Artabàfus. 
rhat viceroy, who had revolted in Afia minor againft the king 
>f Pcrfia his mafter, befieged by an armv of fcventy thoufana 
nen, and jud upon the point of being mined from the inequa* 
lity of his forces» corrupted Chares. I'hat general, who nad 
DO thoughts but of enriching himfelf, marched direâly to the 
ifliftance ^ Artabafus, effedually relieved him, and received 
H reward fuitable to the fervice. The aâion of Chares waa 
Cteated as a capital crime. He had not onlv abandoned the 
(ervice of the republick for a foreign war, out offended the 
king of Periia, who threatened by his ambafladors to equip 
three hundred fail of Ihips in favour of the iflanders allied 
agaxnfl Athens. The credit of Chares faved him again upon 
this, as it jiad done feveral times before on like occafions. The 
Athenians, intimidated by the king's menaces, applied them- 
felves ferioufly to prevent their efïeâs by a genera) peace. 

Prior to thefe menaces, Ifocrates had earnellly recommended 
diis treatv to them in a fine difcourfe (tf), which is ftill extant, 
wlierein ne gives them excellent advice. He reproaches them 
with great liberty, as does Demoflhenes in almofl all his ora- 
tions, of abandoning himfelf blindly to the infinuations of 
orators, who flatter uieir paffions, whilft they treat thofe with 
contempt, who give them the moft falutary counfels. He 
aj^lied himfelf particularly to correA in them their violent 
paflion for the augmentation of their power, and dominion 
over the people of Greece, which had been the fonrce of all 
their misfortunes. He recalls to their remembrance thofe happy 
days, fo glorious for Athens, in which their anceftors, out of 
a noble and generous difinterefUdnefs, iacrificed every thing 
fat the fupport of the common liberty, and the prefervadon Si 

N s C3«a^^i 

(z) PoJymn. StnUg. J. m. (a) De fact, ie\à foà»^« 
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iinrtce, and compare» them with theprefent fad times, wherein 
the jAiiibiiiun of Spana, and ai'cerwards that of Athens, had 
iuc(.rliively pluii{.^rd butit ilates into the greatelt misfortunes. 
He rej^rcrcriit) to thein, that the real and Jafting greatnefa of a 
Hate doc» not conlilt in au^mentin}^ its doniinioni, or extending 
its cunquellb to the utnioll, which cannot be effeâed without 
violence and iitjullice ; but in the wiie government of the 
people, in rendering them happy, in proteéiing their allies, is 
I>ein;^ beloved ami elieenied b^ their neighbours, aud feared by 
their enemie:i. ** A iiaie," (itys he, '* cannot fail of becoming 
*' the arbiter of all itâ neighlxjurt, when it knows how to 
*' unite in all its meafures the two great qualities, judice and 
** power, which mutually lupport each other, and ought to be 
" infcparable. i'or as povi^ei, not regulated by the motives 
** of reafon and juftice, hsLb recourle to the molt violent me- 
" thodï to cruih and fubvert whatever op}}orei> it ; lb juflice, 
** when unarmed and without power, is expofed to injury, snd 
*' neither in a condition to defend itielf, nor protcA others." 
The conclufton drawn bv Ifctcrates fnmi this reafoning, if, 
'J'hat Athens, if it would be happy, and in tianquiility, ought 
not to a lied the empire of the fea for tlie fake of lording it 
over all other ilateb ; but Oiouid conclude a peace, whereby 
avcry city and people iliould be left to the full enjoyment of 
their liberty ; and declare tjjcmfclves irreconciltable enemies of 
tUnic who lliould prefume to diflurb tiiat peace, or contravene 
fuch niealurc:. 

• 'llie peace wa^ concluded accord iui^ly under fuch cf r.Hi- 
tioi.*), ajid il w;i.^ ltijjul..ied, liiat Khodeb, liy/an'ii.ni, Cl.i'.', 
«nd C(iî), fliould eiiji.y tiitire libcity. 'I'lie war <;1 the aliic» 
ei.acd iii thid jiiuUKcr alter haiii^g continued ihiee years. , 

iifrcr. III. D;.;.iOi'! HhN ts encouvages the yJiLtiifWs, alarmtd \ 
iy tl-i // tfiifuiiufii if A K 'i A X h K X fc .s fur nfjar» He hantngutS , 
I hi m in JU'Vuiir of the Alrj^alofulitatiSj utul tiftermjards ùJ tht < 
Hhudiuui^ Jhaih of IViAUtOLiii. Extraurcilnury grttf if 
A K'i li M 1 a A hit -wift. 

(h) ^ir^ 11 1 S peace did not entirely remove the apprehen(ioa 
^ of the Aihcnianb with regard to tht kin^ of Peif^a. 
The gr<:at j))ep:iia[ioii& he wn;, niakiii^ ^^ave tliem unrtbragc, i 
and ti.ey v\ere airî^id fo f</rniidaLle an aimanieiil was intei.ded < 
a^v'ajnil Cireece, and thai Lgypi wa:> 0|ily a plauiible preu:k( I 
with wiiich the king coveied iùs real at:h*^f\, 

Athens 

* A. M. 364.2. Ai;i. J. C. '^56, ^A) A» M. ^649. Ant. J. C. 355. 
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Athens took the alarm upon this rumour. The orators in- 
CTeafed the fears of the people by their difcourfes, and exhorted 
them to have an immediate recourfe to their arms» to prevent 
the king of Pcrfia by a previous declaration of war, and to 
make a league with all the people of Greece againfl the com- 
mon enemy. DemoHhenes made his firil appearance in publick 
at this time, and mounted the tribunal for harangues to give 
his opinion. He was twenty-eieht years of age. I (hall fpeak 
more extenfively of him by and by. Upon the prefent occa- 
fion, more wife than thofe precipitate orators, and having 
undoubtedly in view the importance to the rcpublick of the aid 
of the Perfians againil Philip, he dared not indeed oppofe ia 
a diredl manner their advice, left he (hould render himl'elf fuA» 
pedled ; but admitting as a principle from the firA, that it was 
xiecefTary to confider the king of Perfia as the eternal enemy of 
Greece, he rcprefcnted that it was not confident with prudence» 
in an affair of fjch great confequence, to precipitate any thing ; 
that it was very improper, by a rcfolution taken upon light and 
uncertain reports, and by à too early declaration of war, to 
funliHi (q powerful a prince with a jull reafon to turn his arms 
againil Greece ; that all which was neccfTary at prefent, was 
to fit out a Heet of three hundred fail (in what manner he pro- 
ppfed a * fchcme) and to hold the troops in a readinefs and 
condition to make an c^cflual and vigorous defence, in cafe 
of being attacked ; that by fo doing, all the people of Greece, 
without farther invitation, would be Aifficiently apprized of the 
common danger to join ihem ; and that the report alone of fuch 
an armament would be enough to induce the king of Perfia to 
change hii> meafures, admitting he fhould have formed any 
dcfigns againil 'Greece. 

For the reft, he wai not of opinion, that it was ncceffary to 
levy any immediate ta.x upon the ella-.cs of private perfons for 
the cxpence of this war, uhich would not amount to a great 
fum, nor fuftice for the occafion. ** It is better," faid he, 
'* to rely upon the zeal and gcnerofity of the citizens. Our 
** city may be faid to be almoft as rich as all the other cities of 
*• Greece together," (He had before obferved, that the 
eilimate of the lands of Attica amounted to fix thoufand ta- 
lents, about eight hundred and fifty thoufand pounds fterling.) 
•« When we fhall fee the reality and approach of the danger, 
" every body will be ready to contribute to the expences of 
*• the war ; as nobody can be fo void of reafon, as to prefer 
*• the hazard of lofing their whole cftate with their liberty, to' 

N 6 " facri. 

* I rtferut this f (heme fir thejeventh I to explain in tvbat manntr the AthtfiÀaxx 
j€ann, ii'tng çur'ms, and Tfrj proper \jitmm^ «n4 Jubjijlid tWiT jUttxc 
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'* facnficinga fmall part of it to thcirowD, and thrir oonntry*! I 
** prcfervation. 

*' And we ought not to fear, as fome people would infinuate» I 
" that the greai riches of the king of Pcrfia enabled him to { 
*' raifc a great body of auxiliaries, and render bis army for- i 
*' mid&hlc againft us. Our Greeks, when they are to march 
" again ft Egypt, or Orontes and the other Barbarians, §ent 
*' willingly under the Pe rfians ; but not one of them, I dare 
" be allured, not a fmgle man of them, will ever refolve to 
*' bear arm& agalnft Greece.'' 

Thib diicourfe had all its effcR. The refined and delicate 
addrefs nf the orator in advifing the impofition of a tax to be 
dckii d, and artfully explaining, at the fame time, that it 
would fall only upon the rich, was highly proper to render 
abortive «".n affair, which had no other foundation than in the 
ovcr-heatc*d imagination of fome orators, who were perhaps 
jntereiled in the war they advifed. 

C^J Two years after, an enterprize of the Lacedsmonians 
againft Megalopolis, a city of Arcadia, gave Demoftheoes 
ari nher oppoitunity to fignalize his zeal, and difplay his eJo- 
quLiice. That city, which had been latelv eAabliftied by the 
Arcadian*:, who had fettled a numerous colony there from dif- 
ferent cities, and which might fcrve as a fortrcfs and bulwark 
a;;ainft Sparta, gave the Laceuicmonians ^reat uneafmcfs, aod 
aîarnud them extremely. They refolvcd therefore to attack 
and nial:e th'jmfeîves nialtcrs of it. The Megalopcditans, who, 
without doubt, had ren:)uuccd their alliance with Thebes, had 
rtc'iurfe to Aihcnr, and implored its proteftion : The oth:r 
p».!''j-lc: conccnie.. fent alfo ilui. deputies thither, and the affair 
was debaied bcfoic tiie people. 

(i^) U'^mollheiv.'s founded hi* difcourfe from the beginning 
of it iip'iu tliio principle ; that it was of the lafl importance 
to previ nt eitiier .\pariu <jr Thrbc^ from growing too powerful, 
inj from being in a condition to gi\e law to the reft of Greece. 
No.v it i) eviuci.:, tl.ai if we abandon Megalopolis to the La- 
ced.'vîiioiû.in:-, lî "y will ioon make themfelves mafters of Mcf- 
fene a!fo, two ftrong ne'^>hbouring cities, which a:e a check 
upoii Sparta, and keep it within due bounds. 7 he alliance 
we fliali m: î^c with the Arcadians, indelaring for Megalopolis, 
is tMeref(/re the ceitair. means to p:efcrve fo ncccffary a balance 
between parta ard Thebes ; becaufe whatever happen?, neither 
tlic one nor the other will be able to hurt \xs, whiift the Arca- 

diai.s 

f/;A. M. 3651. Ant. J, C. 353, Died. U XV. p. 4c I. (^) Dcancft» 
Criit. pro Mc|sil«»p. 
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dians wtt our allies, whofe forces, in conjunélion with ours, 
will always be fuperior to thofe of either of them. 

A weighty objeâion to this advice of Demofthenes, was the 
alliance aûually fabfifting between Athens and Sparta. For, 
in fine, faid the orators who oppofed Demofthencs, what idea 
will the world have of Athens, if we change in fuch a manner 
witik the times, or is it confident with juftice to pay no regard 
to the faith of treaties ? " We onght'* (replied Demofthcnes, 
whofe very words I (hall repeat in this place) ** we * ought 
'* indeed always to have juitice in view, and to make it the 
** rule of our conduct ; but, at the fame time, our confor- 
** mity to it (houid confiil with the publick good and the in* 
^' tereft of the ilate. It has b^en a perpetual maxim with us 
•* to aifift the oppreiTed." (He citea the Lacedsmonians them- 
(elves, the Thebans and Eubccans as examples.), ** Wc have 
** never varied from this principle The reproach of changing 
■* therefore ought not \o fall upon us, but upon thofe, whoie 
*' înjulHce and ufurpation oblige us to declare againil them." 

I admire the language of politicians. To hear them tallc, 
it is always reafon and the (IriÂell juftice that determine them ; 
but to fee them aâ, makes it evident that intereft and ambition 
nre the ible rule an J guide of their conduct. Their difcourfe 
Is an effedt of that regard for juftice which nature has implanted 
in the mind of man, and which they cannot entirely fliake oC 
There are few who x'cnture to declare againft that internal prin- 
ciple in their exprefltons, or to contradiâ it openly. But there 
are alfo few, who obferve it with fidelity and conllancy in their 
fi/lions. Greece never was known to have more treaties of 
Alliance than at the time we are now fpeaking of, nor were 
they ever lefs regarded. This contempt of the religion of 
oaths in ftates, is a proof of their decline, and often denotes 
and ocofions their approaching ruin. 

(b) The Athenians, moved by the eloquent difcourfe of De- 
mofthenes, fent three thoufand foot, and three hundred horie, 
to the aid of the Mc^alopolitans, under the command of % Pam- 
menés. Megalopolis was re-inftated in its former condition, 
and its inhabitants, who had retired into their own countries» 
were obliged to return. 

The peace, which had pat an end to the war of the allies, 
did not procure for all of them the tranquillity they had reaibn 
to expedl from it. The people of Rhodes and Cos, who ha4 

been 

{b) Diod. 1. XV. p. 409. 
$ Tait i* wt the'Pimmcuti ûfTBeba^ ùf %uhm maûsiA bo» btcn modtbc^ffK 
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Im tti I'rtlarcd dec by that tirjity» (inly c ha lifted ihrir maHer. j 
M.ii.i' !i. , km;', f'l L.ifi;i, uhc; aiiiflcd thcfii in thiovvint' (J 
ilii- .Xtii'MiLiii yiikc, ini|v f^'il hii own upon them. Having | 
} >.l)'i( 'ly (!i c!.ti('il liiuiliif hii the rich unci pdwcrlul, he eu- j 
ili.'»lth'. j.ro h», and niiuh' till in fufier rxccciliii};!/. Ih- died j 
til'- 1«' • ii i \»Mi" alin ihf in'.iiv o( pcacf, havin;*. reigned 
iv.it.i. !• tit \>Ar. (i) AitcniKa hi^ wil'cr fuccrcdc-d liiin, ani 
;• l!.'* v. .t> li.,#|>iiitc''i with all the iiillurncc of the king ol l'crfilf 
D.c iitii..'(| h<*i ji'uvci in the iilcs lately ruhjcelcd. 

Ill iiM.iiJii'' hrii* <f Ait''n)il.i, it i'. )»r per to 'hfr rvc, that 
Oii- miiil n* I he (niihiunth'd with anotiici Artfniifa, who lived 
UM'-vr .ill huii'hi'd ) lai?» Ih foic, in the time of Xcr>:r'., and 
\. ipi di:!ii.;'.N{hid iici irl 'hitic;!! and prudfiK c fn much in tiiC 
It x.ii ill I (li -iwlaiiiiii. Scvn.il (.rlchralcd w liters hate Allien 
iiitu (ill*. rij-tM ihmii 'h inadvctcm v. 

{ij Hii I'lsruci > inintoii..li/.i-J hcifi-ir hy thr* honours (lie 
Kiitli I'l! (•* tJic m ni'irv nf i\i.iti( dus hfi hnihand. She ( fiwfi'd 
a iii..;'i:i!u I ii: iipniiiiin'iit (o hi ric^tcd lot h ni in 1 lalicaniaflusi 
V tfi II v^»'* I 'iihd ih(- M,iii/(u,t um, and for it** hcauty wa** ciicciticd 
riiir (d lie uiiidi i • of ti.t* \v«'ihl, :.n I }>'iV(: ihr name of Mumf 
/./t.'f.:\n .M tutiui' }.;ttal and nia^',niiKC'ni ilru^turc» of ti.e 
ia 111 in.d. 

(. , oh- ci'diMVourt d ai(<i fo etc Mii'/f llir nnirir r.f Maiifolm 
l\ <i;ii I iM"..::iii'-i I ., V.I. (h ihc Ix hcv'-d riH'M* ihirahh* di<in 
til (•: !>i.ii.oi Pi. I. il', |. I ail ofif-ii i:'t Ix-itrr piO' f :,y i;,\\ 
t' • iniiii «'I iiii.e. 1 I. .'-.Ill v.d-!.'. (>l wit. M:t' (aided ex- 
i il'!.' i'.iii , ,i.'l -. i> li(- iii.ii.e III h< iifMii (if hn litifli.iiid, .-itjd 
I !• |i/.«ii .1 ji./ *il {•«•-. il \;i i:e f«'i lln* ji'ilun uhifr |)«-if^»rfii- 
.:.,(( ill u! . I '• îl • !•• il. /un* ii;,.'i iiiiiny c» h"i- , ihe ivh-hiaii»! 
Ji'i':.i!. ', ..lid rii( <i|)(iii:{'a , lii'i iliKijdc, weic f ('mjrtid/rs 
1' I .1. 

'I :. j'-i' ;.i ' i.i.ii'--! il from ihcin .'ill, and h.»d ihe wejiI.ncTs 
;ii. I \. ::...> id t''i..il in piililick of h.iviiij', ^^.lincd iIk.* }'ii/C 
a,'. mill i.i'. Hi.-.:! r ; |iil(iijiij', .i'. i*. luo e(.nin«';ti, îiic f.iinc ^f 
/•lit- I' Hi. til i!<i '.'I'lyol a ;;"< d iie.iil. J le had ir-jiieleutcJ 
M...i!>'i;!-. lit iii hiiini) :i- ;i {uii.ie niofl fordi'ily avainious, 16 
v.ti Mil ad ii.i .iir. (d .iiii.dhi.!; (it .ifuie weir j'/'' d and eli;',iLIr. 
Mr |>:iiiii(-d i.iiiif vMiiioiii .Idiihi, ill veiy difliK-nt (tihiiMs in 
hi- |>.ihe;'yii( L, tn elle h«: woiil 1 never have ]>Ieaîed the jiriti- 
t.f . 

(■•/) 'I'ha» illidiiioii', wiilow |>tr{i;ued a dîfîeienr f nili f'^T 
^L.Ill"lll•, th.m ih..t 1 have heen fjieakin); (d. ila.Jn|; g.'.ihcMd 

III) 

{■I A.M. -j^yv. Ai.t. j. C'. 'JI,.!. Uioil. I. xvi. |). 4'j«;' (0 ''•'"• 

1. ««x\i. I. I,. il) .Alii. C.'ii. I. x. «. iX. I'lul. Ill Ifoirut. J- '^J'» 
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tis'aflies; and had the bones beaten in a mortar» fhc mingled 
bme of the powder every day in her drink, till fhe had drank 
C all off; delirini; by that means to make her own body the 
spulchre ot' her huiband. She furvived him only two years^ 
nd her grief did not end but with her life. 

InAeadof tears, in which molt writers plunge Arcemifa during 
er widowhood, there are iome who fay the made very confKier- 
ble conquetls. (/r) It appears by one cif Dczriollhenes's oration s, 
lac (he was not conlidered at Atiiens as a forlorn reliél, who 
egleéled the affairs of her kini^dom. But we have fomething 
lore dccifive upon this head. (<?) Vitruvius tells us, that after 
lie death of Maufolus, the RhoJians, offended that a woman 
lould reign in Caria, undcrt(Ji)k to dethrone her, They left 
Ihodes for that purpofe with ihe-r fleet, and entered the great 
»ort of Halicarnafl'us. The queen being informed of their 
leûgn, had given the inhabitants orders to keep within the 
trails* and when the enemy ihould arrive, to exprefs by (bouts 
md clapping of hands a readineA to furrender the city to them. 
rhe Khodians quitted their (hips, and went in all hade to the 
>ablick place, leaving their fleet without any to guard it. In 
iie mean time, Artemifa came out with her gallies from the 
itcie port through a fmall canal, which (he had caufed to be 
uit on purpofe, entered the great port, feized the enemy's fleet 
ivitliout refinance, and having put her foldiers and mariners on 
x^ard of it, (he let fail. The Khodians, having no means of 
îfca^MP.g, were ail put to the fword. The queen all the while 
advanced towards Rhodes. When the inhabitants faw their 
reiÇAs approach, adorned with wreaths of laurel, they raifed 
>Teat fliout*, and received their victorious and triumphant flett 
*vith extraordinary marks of joy. It was (b in effedl, but in 
mother fenie ihan they imagined. Artemifa, having met with 
no refinance, took polfelfion of the city, and put the principal 
inhabitants to death. She had caufed a trophy cf her viftcry 
to he ereded in it, and fet up two llatues of brafs ; one of 
which reprefented the city of Rhodes, and the other Artemifa» 
branding it with a hot iron. Vitruvius adds, that the Rho- 
dians dared never demoliih that trophy, their religion forbid- 
ding it; but they furrounded it \\ith a building which pre« 
vented it entirely from beln^ feen. 

All this» as Monfieur Bayle obferves in hià Dictionary, does 
not exprefs a forlorn and. in confutable widow, <hat pafled her 
V/hole time in grief and lamentation ; which makes it reafon- 
able to fufpedt, that whatever is reported of exceflive in the 

mourivltv<^ 

(«) Demoft, dcLibertaUJUiod; p. 145. («^ VUtuN. ^t KtuVttXt^^ V'vw» 
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iDOurninsr of Artemifa, has no other foundation, bat its beiflff i 
advanied at a venture by fome writer» and afterwardi copm ' 
by all the rcrfl. 

I fliould Im; better pleafed, for the honour of Altamifi, if it 
hid bc;n iiiid, as there is nothing incredible in it, that byi 
f}rtituJtf and i^rcatncMs of mind, of which her fex has nanj 
examples ihc h:id known how to unite the fevere a/HiAion of 
the widjw with the adtive courage of the queen» and made d» 
affair!» of her government fervc her inftead of coniblatioai 
{p) Ntgctia pro/olatiis actiphns. 

{jO 'i'hc Khoiiians bcinpr treated by Artemifa in the manncr 
we have rclaccd, and unable to fup|Xirt any longer fo (even 
and Ihaineful a fcrvitudc, they had recourfe to the Atheniasir 
and implored their protection. Though they had rendefod 
themlelvi-k entirely unworthy of it hy ih'.*ir revolt, DcmoftheaM 
took u]}On him to fpeak to the people in their behalf. Hi 
began with fetiiiiç forth their crime in its fu!l light ; he ea* 
Urged u|»n rlieir injufticc and perlidy ; he Teemed to enter iotl 
the peopled jull fentimenrs of rcfentment and indignation, uk 
it mi;^ht h.ivc bc^'n thou-'ht was (;oiiig to declare hinifelf in dM 
ftrongelt tt-rnib againfl the Rhodians: But all this was only Al ^1 
arc of the orator, t) iiifinuate himfelf inio his auditors opinioii 
and to excite in them quite contrnry fentiments of goodndl 
and comp;iflion for a [«eoplc, who ack-nowledge their fault» 
wh') L/niefu'd their unvvorLhincf'., and who neverthelefs wcM' "^ 
c'une lo iiii^ilore the republick's protection, lie fets bcfbff 
tliem the ;c'^'>'< inaxiiu-s, which in all agr^ had conftituted lltf 
giory of Aihf.-iio ; the ior^iving of injuries, the pardoning of 
rtuilb, ami the taking upon them the defence of the unfiv* 
tunair. 'Jo ihc lu'iiiven of glory, he annexes ihofc of intereft{ 
in ih vvliiy^ t:ic jmp>i tance of declaring for a city, that favound 
t.w.' denx'Cra'ick turni of government, and of not abandoaing 
sin i.'!.;iil fo 2)0\verftil as that of Rhodes : Which is the fn^ 
fiance of Dcmoiiiicue&'b diticourfe, intitlcd^ For tht liht-rtyif 
the RhoUiiint. 

(r) The (icatli of Artrniira, which happened the fame year, 
it is very lik'.ly, te-ellal)!iihed the Klx-dians in their liberq^i 
^hr wa» fu receded by her brother ldria*us, who efpoufed hu 
own iillfi Ada, a'j Maiifblus had done Artemifa. It was the 
cud m in Caria f'>r the kings to marry their iidera in lliis nun- 
ner, and for the widowb t >Tucceed their hufbanda in the throne 
in prftfcrcncc to the brothers, and even the childfva of tke 
dcfund. 

Sect. 

(/} TAclr. (9) A.M. «^e ivy ÂnU^C^^t^ Dcaiaft, de Li^>> 
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ECT. IV. .Siuct/sful expedition qf OcHus againft Pbanicia 
atu/ Cyprus f smd afiermaattdi againfi Egypt • 

OCHUS meditated in eameft the reduûion of £g:>'pt 
to his obedience, which had long pretended to main- 
in itfelf in indépendance. Whilil he was making great 
nsparationi for this important expedition, he received advice 
' che revolt of Phœnida. (/) 1 hat people opprefled by the 
u'fian governors» refohed to throw oft io heavy a yoke, aad 
ade a league with Neâaaebis king of Egypt» againft whom 
;Hia was marching its armies. As tliere was no other paflTage 
r that iovafion but through Phoenicia, this revolt was very 
aibnable for Neâanebis, who therefore iènt Mento the Rl«o«' 
an to fupport the rebels, with four thoufand Grecian tsoops. 
e intended by that means to make Phœnicia his barrier, ^pd 
ftop the Perfians there. The Phœnicians took the field witk 
nt reinforcement» beat the governors of Syria and Ciliciap 
at kad been feat asainft themi and drove the Perûans entirely 
It Of rlHBiiicia. 

{/) The Cyprians, who were not better treated than the 
umiciaDs, miag the good facoefs which had attended thia 
rolt» followed their example, and joined in their league «itk 
gypt. Ochua ieat order to Idrixus king of Caria, to make 
ir againft them ; who ibon after fitted out a fleet, and fent 
j;ht thouiand Greeks along with it, under the command of 
locion the Athenian, and Evagoras, who was believed to 
ive been the fim of Nicocles. It is probable that he had 
en expelled by his uncle Protagoras, and that he had em- 
accd with pleafare this opportunity of re-afcending the 
rone. His knowledge of the country, and the party he had 
ere, made the king of Perfia chufe him yitry wifely to com-, 
and in this expedition. They made a defeent in the ifland, 
lere their army encreafed to double its number by the rein- 
mments whicii came from Syria and Cilicia. The hopes of 
richiag themfeives by the fpoils of this iHand, that was ver/ 
àk9 drew thither abundance of tro^, and they formed the 
ge of Salamin by fèa and land. The ifland of Cyprus ha4 
that tine aine cities, confiderable enough to have each of 
em a petty king. Bat all thofe kings were however fubjeâ^ 

* Perfia. They had upon this occafioa united together to 
nm off that yoke, and to render tb 5jf^ves independent. 

OchuSa 

• A. M. 3653. Aat. J, C. 35t. ^f^ Diod. 1. an. f. 439. (0 VM^ 
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Ochui, hnving ohlVrvcd that the Kgyptian war wai alwap y. 
unfurcrrfnl from the; ill cnnduét of the generals fcni thithcTr 
lir rri'ol-.cd to tak*' thr care of it upon hinifclf. But Mon bl 
(rt oui, he fijMiirif.'ii hik (triirr to the fl;itr» of Greece, thatthef 
woulii put an riid to their divifionb, and ccafe to make war 
upon oiic .'mother. 

It in .1 jiifl tri.-iitrr t,f furprizr*, that the court of Perfia ftioali' 
infill Co rarnedly and (oolic-n, ihat the people of Greece flioall 
livr in tr;iriijuilli(y with each other, and observe inviolably thi 
articlcfi of the treaty of Antalridcs the |rinf ipal end of whick 
w.'i • thr rdahlinmicnt of a lulling union amongft them, it had* 
formerly iniployed n <|uiie diffrrent pfilicy. 

Fioni t!i(f niiir<:arria!',e of the cnterprixe a^ainfl Greece under 
Xcf.ar.s jiKV.iiif; ;'/>ld and (ilvirr a nn^rr propc-r incan» for fab* 
jrH'iny^ it tlian that of thr fWordi the i'ctlian» did not attack it 
with >p<Mi I'.uf, hilt by ih'* method f»f (ircrdl intri|ruef. 'Ibejf 
convcy.'d cnnftdct.'ililn (uniii into it privately, to corrupt thr 
prrfonr. of crc'ltt and authority in the great oitiet, and WfTT 
pcrprtiully wairhing occnhcmi to arm them againU each otbcTr* 
and to (Icpiivc the m nf the Icidire and mrani to invade thru** 
fèivri. '1 hey wrrr pnrtii tilnrly cartful to declare fometifflci for 
cmc, fonn-tinK's i^r another, in oider to fupport a kind of ba^ 
Inii'C an)'*n}^n tlirm, uhi'h put it out ol the power- iff anyofi 
th'i/c i(piii>li( j.'. to a;i(«iantii'/.r iifirlf too much, and by tltat 
inrani to Ua mu* fornudahlc to I'rrlia. 

'Miai tijiioii f'nii.toyrd a ijiiiic dill'crf'Of r/>ndu£l at llii'i timfi- 
in I'r'iitiiiiiin;'^ all wai; to the pcopir of (ircrLc, ai.d com* 
mandiiif^ ihi-ni to oliinvr :in univcrfal peace, upon pain of 
iiH iitrrn;'^ ihrir dif,iii-afirn: aiid arm.'i, to fiii h a» fliould difobcyi 
Pfr(i;i, vviihoui douix, did not t:iki* that filolutiun at a venturer 
and ha.i it» re. don:, to Uhavc in fucli a iiuinncr with regard to 
ii/rrcr. 

. Iti (If iW'n ini^'ht be to fnftrn their fpirit by de^n-ee^, in dif* 
arniiii)» tl.cir handb ; to Idtini tiic vAye of that valour, which 
rpurriHi tliem on peipnually hy nolile emulation ; to extinguifh 
in them (hrir paiuoii fiir f.lory »nd vT(6tory ; to render languid, 
by loni^ ineriion and forced cafe, the b^livity nntural to them; 
arid, in fine, Ut brin^ llirni into the number of iliofc peupltf 
whom a cpiici and eii'cminaic life encivaie:., and who lofe in 
[loth and peace tiiat martial ardour, which combati and evea I 
daii)"M-'s are apt to infpire. J 

'I'lic kin^r of I'crfia wkti, tlien reij^ncd had a pcrfoiutl intercftf | 
a'l well a'i hih piedcceilor, in impofin^, thcfr: icrmit upon the | 
Giceh'i. i^KXP^ '*'^^ ^'"'K thrown off the yoke, and f^ivcn the i 
empire jull caufv of inquietude. Ociiui» had icfulvcd to j^o in 
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perfbn to reduce the rebels. He had the expedition extremely' 
at heart, and neglcded nothing that could promote its fuccefs. 
The famous retreat of the ten thoufand, without enumerating; 
Diany other adlions of a like nat ire, had left a great idea in 
Perfia of the Grecian valour, That prince relied more upon 
a fmal! body of Greeks in his pay, than upon the whole army 
of the Perlians, as numerous as it was ; and he well knew, 
that the intelHixe divifions of Greece would render the cities 
Incapable of fupplying the number of foldiers he had occafion 
For. 

In fine, as a good politician, he could not enter upon a^ioit 
in Kgypty till he had paciAed all liehind him, Ionia erj)ccial]y, 
and Its neighbouring provinces. Now, the moll certain menns 
to hold them in obedience, was to deprive them of all hope of 
aid from the Greeks, to whom they had always recoiirte in 
times of revolt, and without whom they were in no condition 
to form any great enterprises (u) 

lAThen Ochus had taken all his meafures, and made the ne- 
ceflTary preparations, he repaired to the frontiers of Phoenicia, 
where he had an army of three hundred tiioufand foot, and 
thirty thoufand horfe, and put himfelf at the head of it. Men- 
tor was at Sidon with the Grecian troops. The approach of Co 
great an army ftaggcred him, and he fènt fecrcily to Ochus, ta 
make him. offers not only of furrendering Sidon to him, but to 
ierve him inEgypt, where he was well acquainted witli the 
country, and might be very ufcful to him. Ochus agreed 
chtirely eo'the propofal, upon which he engaged Tennes king 
of Sidon in the fame treafon, and they furreudcred the placd 
in concert to Ochu?. 

The Sidonians had fet fire to their iliips upon the approach 
of the king*8 troops, in order to lay the people under the ne* 
ceffity of making a good defence, by removing all hope of any 
other fecurity. When they faw themfelves betrayed, that th« 
enemy were mafters of the city, and that there was no pof«> 
fihility of efcaping either by fea or land, in the dei]pair of their 
condition, they Ihut themfelves up in their houfes, and fet 
them on fire. Forty thoufand men, without reckoning women 
and children» periihed in this manner. The fate of Tennes 
their king was no better. Ochus, feeing himfelf mailer of 
Sidon, and having no farther occaiion for him, caufed him to 
be put to death ; a jufl reward of his treafon, and an evident 
proof, that Ochus did not yield to him in perfidy. At the 
time this misfortune happened, Sidon was immenfely rich. 

The 

(») Diod. 1. xvi. p. 4/^1— 4i^^« 
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The 6re having rndtuci the goVl and (ilvrr, Ochui (bid the • 
ciiidrM Un a çnninlcrAbh (um of money. i 

'I he drcd^ihil ruin of tlii» city call io great a terror iiitodil |i 
red (li Phcrtiiii.'t, that it lubmiticd. una c»htiitncd conciitkmi ',i 
rcif'^ialih' ciKaj^h iitim ihe kin^ ; Ochii^ made no grua dif* «. 
ftcuhy in (•unriiyin); i^ftli thiir demands, tHrciitfe he wouki not 
kif'c till* ituic f'ui TV, he hiui lo much ciccafion for in tho txcc^ 
lion of hi^ pr jcctt* agaiiill Kjj^yptk 

iîrfiij-r he begun his iii.irch to enter it» he wan joined by t 
hfKly (if rrn ilioiii. nd Oicck . Fmni the beginning of tkil 
«xpediti II I.e hnd demutided iroop» in Greece. I'hc Atheoi- 
$ot ;mii Laci'd;i*iiiontanii had cxcufed themCclvea- from furniilk^ 
iiij^liiiii at.y at thur time ; it hidng impufiible fur tbcm to da 
it, whutcvc'i clvfiri* 1LC7 might have, us ihry fiiid, t» cuhivattf 
a g(i(;d corri'f|)findcnce wiih ihc king. The 'I'hebaits (eui hitt 
a thoufanJ men ui.drr the cc^iiinitud of Lachares : 'i*he At» 
gives three thnufand under Nicoiiraïuiï. The raft came froa 
cktf atics of Afia. All tkefe uocij^ joitted hia immediuiiy 
after the taking of Sidon. 

(x) The }tw% muii have had ftime (hara in thii war of tkl 
Phfcniciar.fl againii I'eifia; for bidon was no iÎMner takM^ 
than (XJiii> rntcrcd judsea, and beficgcd ibc city ot JericlM^ 
which he tnck. tieiidc& which, it appears that ha carried ft 
great number of Jcwifh captives into ligypt» and fant maoy 
•ihrr;, into liytcania, where he iettled them along the coaftc» 
the Caipian fca. 

fyj Ochu.'. alfo put an end to the war with Cypru» at ikt 
fame liuie. Thai of I*gypr {b entirely engrvjlied bxa attentioftf 
that in order to have nothing to divert him from it, he wai [ 
fati^fieri to come to an arcommodation with the nine king» of 
Cypruf.y who fubruiitcd to him up*m certaio conditions *Ai 
wcrr all coutinued in their lirih; ilates. Kvagora» demanded 
to be rc-inliaCcil in the kinj^dora of Judamin. it wai evidently 
proved, that he had comniitcci the moil flagrant opprefiinai 
during }ii.'i reign,, and thai hn had not been unjultly dttbfoaedi 
i'rotapora^ w:i% thcicforc conhimcd in the kingdom of baJamJAi 
and the king gave iiva^^ira» a remote government., lie bf* 
haved no Ixrttcr in that, and was again expelled. H« aftar- 
ward'i returned to Salamin, and wa*] ièiaed» and put'to death* 
5ufpri'/.in;; diitcrence lx*lwecn iNicocie:- and hi» ian Kvagorat! 

(y.) After Uic redudion of the iilc of Cyprus, and tne pro* 
vince of i'htrnicia, CAliu» advanced ai length toward» Egypt* 



(») ^vA'in. c.xvxv. Ti- Uh, i.-j Lhtwi, Ac. (jj Uivd. I. svj. p. 44]' 
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x>n his arrival, he encaonped before Pelufium, from whence 
etached three bodies or bis troops* each of them com- 
led by a Greek aud aPerfian with equal authority. The 
vas under Dachares the Theban, and Roface^ goveinor of 
a and Ionia. The fécond was given to Niccdratus the 
ve, and Ariftazancs one of the great officers of the crown, 
third had Mentor the Rhodian, and Bagoas one of Ochus's 
chs, at the head of it. Each detachment had its parti- 
orders. The kinjg^ remained with the main body cf the 
.in the.canxp he had made choice of at ArU, to wait events,. 
ti be ready to fupport thole troops in cafe of ill fuccefs, or 
I prove the advantages they might have, 
f^nebis had longtexpeâed this invaficn, the preparations 
'hich had. made fo much noiic. He had an hundred thou- 
men on foot, twenty tlioufand of whom were Greeks, 
ty thoufand L>;bians, and the reft at' Egyptian troops. 
of them he bellowed in the places upon the frontiers, and 
d himfdf with the reft in the paO'es, to difpute the enemy's 
nee into Egypt. Ochus's firit detachment was i'cntagainft 
fium, where there was a garriibn of five thoufand Greeki», 
.ares befieged the place. That unvicr Nicoftratus, *on 
i of fbnr- and- twenty (hips of the Perlian fleet, entered one 
le mouths of the Nile at the fame time, and failed into 
heart of Egypt* where .they landed, and fortified them- 
s well in a camp, of which the fituation was \iery advaji- 
>us. All the Egyptian troops in thel'e parts were imme- 
ly drawn together .nnder .Clinias, a Greek of the ifle of 
and prepared to repel the-enenity. A very Wcirm action 
rdy in which Clinias with five thouiand of his troops were 
d, and tbe.reft entirely broke and difperfed. 
his aôion decided the fuccefs of the war. Neâanebîs» 
sheading chat Nicoftratus after this viÛory would embark 
1 njKm the Nile, and 'take Memphis the capital of the 
dotn, made all the heile'he .could to defend it, and aban* 
d:thé3>affies, which it was of the laft importance to fecurr, 
«vent tiie ^entrance of the enemy. When the Greeks that 
ided .Félufinm, were apprized .of this precipitate retreat» 
believed all loft, and .capitulated with Lachares, upon 
ition of being 'ièfit back into Greece with -all that belonged 
em* and without fufferiiig any injury in their pcrfoni or 

entor, who commanded the third detachment, finding the 
8 clear and .unguarded» entered the country, .and made 
elf mailer of «t without any oppofition. Fir, after havii^^ 
rd-a Diport 19 be^^i^sBad throughout Vis ca^ta^« ùjaxO^vx^ 



{„) Nc£U>iâ>i>, having J'.JL all hope of bting ah] 
hiinlt'lt, ertnpi'd «viih bi> iruaiuru iiiid U;ft cffecti i 
pi^i, fri>i)i uhL-ncc he Jicvet rL-iurned. lie haï th« 
ffivpt (it tlic l'.(;yf>iian r;.rc, fincv whom ic has 8 
tiiiiii-d under a Juici^ti }oke, according to th« pi 
tzi-kiel (/.). 

Ochu», hating cntirejy coiu^uered F'gypt in 1)1 
dilniunilcd the citî», pillaged the ttmpWt, and j 
triumph to Bubybn, laden with Ipiiits, and cfpei 

f'lild uni filvur, ol vhich he corricJ a»ay ininiciiië 
eft the governuiuni of it to I'hcnndates, ■ Pcrfiau 
quality. 

(c) tlere Msinciliun fiuifh» hit commentaries, o: 
£;;ypt. lit: wuï a pjicft ot UclîopoJi» in that co 
bud It role tlic hilUiry of ic dilt'cn-nt dynadivi fron 
mcricrinL'nt ut the nadun tu the times we now trci 
boulc i* otien cited hy Jolcphus, £ulcbius, Plutarch 
and fc-verul oihcra. 'I'his hillorian lived in the tcigt 
juxus I'liilaJeliiliU» king of Kf^ypt, to whom he de 
wotk, of which * Syncellut hui ptL-Iervcd ut the ahi 
Nuftanebis loft ilic crown by hit too good opinio 
feir. He had been placed upon ihe throne by Age 
altcrwardt fuppi'ried in it by the valour and couiile 
phantet the Aihenian, and Lamiui the Laceda;inoi 
whilit thi'v had rhc c^niaiand of liii trooDt. and ihi 
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nough to repent his error, and to difcover that the power does 
lot confer the merit of a king. 

{ii) Ochus rewarded very liberally the rer\'ice which Mentor 
ike Rhodian had rendered him in the redudion of Phanicia, 
vad the conqueft of Egypt. Before he left that kingdom, he 
lifmiiTed the other Greeks laden with his prcfenis. As for 
l^entor, to vhom the whole fuccefs of the expedition wuis 
>rincipally owing, he not only made him a prclent of an hun- 
Ired * talents in money, befides many jewels of great \nli:e, 
jut gave him the government of all the coail of Afia, with the 
lirc&on of the war againfl feme provinces, which had revolted 
ji the beginning of his reign, and declared him generalifllmb 
if all his armies on that fide. 

Mentor made ufe of his intereft to reconcile the king with 
his brother ^'lemnon, and Artabnfus, who had married their 
Efter. Both of them had been in arms againfl Ochus. We 
have already related the revolt of A^tabafu^, and the vi£lories 
he obtained over the king*s troops. He was however over- 
powered at laft, and reduced to xake refuge with Philip king 
of Macedon ; and Mcmnon, uho had borne a pare in his wars, 
liad alfo a (hare in his banilKment. After this reconciliation, 
diey rendered Ochus and his fuccefTors fignal fervices ; efpe- 
BuUy Memnon, who was one of the molt vnlinnt men of his 
Unes, and no Icfs excellent in the art of war. Neither did 
Ueotor want his great merits, nor deceive the king in the con- 
Bdence he had repofed in him. For he had fcarce taken poi- 
pffion of iiis government, when he re-cllabli(hed every where 
ik Jung's auuiority, and reduced thofe who had rcvc'lted in 
Itfi jieigkbourhood to return xo their obedience ; fonie he 
bnnght over by his addrefs and flratagems, and others by force 
af arms. In a word* he knew fo well how to take his advan- 
i9fUj that at length he fubjeded them all to the yoke, and 
pipaftated the king's affairs in thofc provinces. 
r^ (f) In the firft year of the io8th Olympiad died Plato, the 
f^Bons Athenian philofopher. I (hall defer (peaking of him 
IK jttfentj that I may not interrupt the chain of the hiftory, 

te. ■ " 

^: ' Sbct. 
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^>l ( 1 . V. Dent h »/' Uriivh. AlUkMit /kCffifi/é J!hM, 0Hâ 

itititii iip Dak I UK CotfOMAMU6« 

^/J/^CJIL'S, afin- ilie conquell of Kgypr, and r» 

liiiiil> 11 Id )>li.t(uii- uiiii luxuiifiiis t'H(è (luriiij* the rtHi 
Mr, ..iiil it-J( ilir «iiir iij aliair^ entifdy tu hi» miiiillrri. 
twn |>i ii'.'ij).il ii\ tlu'iii wrrt' the eunuch Bagoas, and 1 
the Kuoili.tii, who Ji^iiltil uJ! power beiwecrii thtfoi^ fo t 
ill it 1::» i A\ thr |ii'iviiKr-k of the upper, and the latter, a 
ol the lower Aii.i utclcri Jiim. 

{i») i\Uv\ having* iti^iiid twifhty- three yrars, Ochi 
of p.iiiiUi y\\'v\\ hull Ijy Hu^oiu. 'i'hut eunuch, whu u 
birth Uii ï\'f\)\Mxi\, haJ always reiaitied a love for hi6 cc 
and a acal for ii» rrli^rlfin. When hi» oialler cunquered 
llaiteifii hiiiilcif« liiai il would have been in hi;» txiwer t 
fohnied ftkt dcltiny of (he one, and prott^lcd tlie othe 
iiiiuJi. Bui h'! louKI n<it reUiain the brutality of his | 
who a^trd a thouf.iiid thiiigb in regard to both, whii 
runuch law with ixirciui.' lorrow, auu alM'uy» violently re 
in hift heart. 

Oihu.i, not c'MitL'iitfd with liaviti^r dilinaiuled the cliici 
pillaj'^cd the hoiid-a and iciii|ilf.->, a.'i has hccn (aid, had \ 
tai I'll a%vay all I lie art hi vci ol the kiiijuloni, which wei 
otlilc'ti, and Ivc'pi %viili ic'ii^'iuua cure- in tlir irinplcs f 
i'4', jiliaii'., aJid in {/>) dciilicn ki\ iln'Ij woilliip, lu* Iwulc 
the ;'(i'! A)«ii to h' killrl, dial i-), liic facrcil linll whiili 
adiii(-<l iiiiiirr I'Jiai nanic*. Wh.it ff.avc occahon U^r thi 
tuition ^.1», (/) that CKhui bi'iii^i a^ la/y aiul hravy ai bi 
ciucl, ihf lù',v)Mian!i, innw tiie iiill of tlM)fe qualitieti 
|«ivr'n iiiiii the (lioikint/; fuinumc of the Ibipid auiiiuJ» 
loiititl he jf-it iiilih'il. \'ii'lcitilv rniaf^ed at ihit aliiont, ^ 
(aid that Ik* would maker tlifiii Icnliblc hi' wui uot an il' 
a lion, and iliai the aU, ulioiu they defpiiicd lb much, 1^ 
rat iht'ii ux. /Vccoidiiiirly hu ordereil Apia to bt draggti 
iii ill:» irjnjilc. and lai lilii < d lu an al». Aller which he i 
bit conka tlttia, and leur tion up to ihrolticrt^ ui\\i^ houd 
'i'hit fiirir ul wii incrnlcd \',,\^nnïh. At» lor (he ai'i'hivcs 
rcidrniird (hni) arrcrwarii.-!, and i<:ni thrni back to the pi 
whrrr il wa.i the i ultoin lo krr*p thfm *. But ihc alfioiit, u* 
had brrit doiM' lo In» irli^^ion, wat irrcpaiable ; and it h 
Ijeved, thai wa6 the real occalioii ol hi:> lualter'b death. 

//V l^iii.l. 1. «vi. p. 4i)u. il) A.M. %ftUt>. Aiii.J.C,}J*. 

I 
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Â) His revenge did not Hop there, he caufed another bod/ 
>e interred inllead of the king's, and to avenge his having 
ie the officers of the houfe eat the god Ajpis, he made cau 
his dead body, which he gave them cut in Imall pieces ; and 

his bones, thofe he turned into handles for knives and 
rds, the natural fymbols of his cruelty. It is very probable, 
: fome new caufe had awakened in the heart of this monfler 
ancient re(êntment ; without which, it is not to be con- 
ned, that he could carry his barbarity fo far in regard to his 
ter and benefaflor. 
Ifter the death of Ochas, Bagoas, in whofe hands all power 

at that time, placed Arfes upon the throne, the youngeil 
ill the late king's fons, and put the reft to death, in order 
K)flefs with better fecurity, and without a rival, the autho* 

he had ufurped. He gave Aries only the name of king, 
1ft he referved to himfeirthe whole power of the fovereignty. 

perceiving that the young prince began to difcover his 
kednefs, and took meafures to punifh it, he prevented him 
iiaving him aftaffinated, and deltroyed his whole family with 

agoas, after having rendered the throne vacant by the mur- 
ot Arfes, placed Darius upon it, the third of that name 
I reigned in Perfia. His true name was Codomanus, of 
m much will be faid hereafter. 

7c fee here in a full light the fad efFefl of the ill policy of 

kings of Perfia, who, to eafe themfelves of the weight of 

lick Dufinefs, abandoned their whole authority to an eunuch. 

Das might have more addrefs and underftanding than the 

and therebjr merit fome diftinéiion. It is the duty of a 

prince to diftinguifli merit ; but it is as confiftent for him 

>ntinue always the entire mafter, judge, and arbiter of his 

rs. A prince, like Ochus, that had made the greateft 

ics his fteps for afcending the throne, and who had fup- 

ed himfetf in it by the fame meafures, derer\Td to have 

a mihifter as Bagoas, who vied with his mafter in perfidy 

cruelty.. Ochus experienced their firft eftefts. Had he 

«d to have nothing to fear from him, he Hiould not have 

I fo imprudent to render him formidable, by giving him' 

nlimiced power. 

OL.IV. O ' Sect. 

(*) Lilian. l.vi,c.«, 
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Sect. VL AhrUgment of the life of Demosthenes to hii 
appearance iKÎth honour and applaufe in the publick aj/aubliei 
o^alnft Philip of Macedoa. 

AS Dcmoflhcnes wîll have a great part in the hîftorv of 
PhiHp and Alexander, which will be the fubjeÛ of the 
enfuirg volume, it is necc/lary to give the reader fbzne previous 
idea of him, and to let him know by what means he cultivated, 
arid to what a degree of pcrfedlion he carried his talent of elo- 
quence ; which made him more awful to Philip and Alexander» 
and enabled him to render greater fervices to his country, than 
the highed military virtue could have done. 

(/) That orator, born • two years before Philip, and two 
hundred and fouricore before Cicero, was not the fon of a 
dirty fmoaky blackfmith, as % Juvenal would iêem to intimate, 
but of a man moderately rich, who got coniiderably by forges. 
Not that the birth of DemoAhenes could derogate in the leaft 
from his reputation, whofe works are an higher title of nobilitf 
than the nioft fplendid the world affords, (xv) DeffloAheoa 
tells us himfelf, that his father employed thirty (laves at his 
forges, each of them valued at three minae, or fifty crowns; 
two excepted, \\ho were without doubt the moft expert in the 
biifineis, and dire6led the work, and thofe were each of then 
worth an hundred crowns. It is well known that part of the 
%vcakh of the ancients confilled in (laves. Thofe forges, all 
charges paid, cleared annually thirty mina;, thai is, fifteen hun* 
dred crowns. To this tirll manufa(flory, appropriated to tlie 
forging of fwordy and fuch kind of nrms, he added another, 
wherein beds and tables of tine wood and ivory were made» 
which brought him in yearly twelve mina;. In this only twenty 
Jlaves were employed, each of tliem valued at two minae, Of 
an hundred livres (»). 

Demoilhenes's lather died pofTcfTed of an eflatc of fourteeo 
talents (c). He had the misfortune to fall into the hands of 
fordid and avaricious guardians, who had no views but of . 
making the mui^ out of his fortune, They carried that hA | 
fpirir ib far as to refufe their pupil's mailers the reward due to 
tncm ; So that he was not educated with the care, which IÔ 

excel* 

(/) A.M. 3623. /Vnt. J. C. 3S1. Plut, in Demoft. p. 84'^— 849* 
(77; ) l.n Orat. i. cont. Aphob.p. 996. (;i) About 4/. 19 i. 

ic) Fourteen hundred crcnvns, 

* 'The fourth y car cf the nhety-KirtlrOlympiadm 
"t Quem pater ardentis rnaff» fuliginc lippus. 
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client a genius as his required ; bcfides which, the weaknefs 
lis coniiicutton, and the delicacy of his health» with the 
sflive fondnefs of a mother thatdoated u^ion him, prevented 
mailers from obliging him to apply much to his fludies. 
!'he fchool of Ifocratcs *, in which fo many great men had 
a educated, was at that time the mod famous at Athens. 

whether the avarice of Demofthenes's guardians prevented 
I from improving under a m.iftcr, wh^^fc price was very 
b (/), or that the foft and peaceful eloquence of llucratei 

not to his tafle, at that time he (ludicd under Ifx-u--, whofc 
raâcr was (Irength and vehemence He found means how- 
r to get the principles of rhctorick taught by the former : 

X Piato in reality contributed the moil in forming Démod- 
es ; he read his works wi.h great application, and received 
DUS from him alfo ; and it is CdCy to diilinguilh in the wri- 
ts of the difciple, the noble and fublime air of the mailer. 
f) But he foon quitted the fchools of Ifseus and Plato for 
>ther, under a different kind of dire^lion ; I mean, to fre- 
in t the bar, of which this was the occafion. The orator 
llillratus was appointed to plead the caufe of the city Oropus, 
ated betwern Bœotia and Attica. Chabrias, having dif- 
ëd the A he lians to march to the aid of the Thebans, who 
•e in great diftrefs, they hailened thither, and delivered them 
(n the enemy. The Thebans» forgetting fo great a fervicc» 
k the town of Oropus, which was upon their frontier, from 

Athenians, (r) Chabrias was fufpedted, and charged with 
ifon upon this occafion. Callidratus was chofen to plead 
linft him. The reputation of the orator* and the impor* 
cc of the caufe, excited curtofity, and made a great noile in 

city, (i) Demoilhenes, who was tlien lixteen years of age 
ncilly entreated his mailers to carry him with them to the 
', that he might be prefent at fo famous a trial. The orator 
i heard with great attention, and having had extraordinary 
cefs, was attended home by a crowd of illuflrious citizens. 
o feemed to vie with each other in pr^fmg and admiring 
n. The young man Was extremely afFefled with the honours» 
ich he faw paid to the orator, and (till more with the fupreme 
wer of eloquence over the minds of men, over which it 

O 2 exercifea 

p) Ab^ut 2%/. Jot, {f) Aul. G«l. l.Hi.c. 13. (r) Demoft. ia 

4i. p. 613. (s) A. M. 3639. Ant. J. C. 365. 
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rx'Tcifr^ a kind of «ili/'ilutc p^iwcr. lie wis himfelf fcnfibk 
«it Its ffir^t^, and nc't bcinf; able (o rc/îfl it) charms» he gave 
liinifcif v^ holly up to it, from thenceforth renounced a] 1 other 
iliidic'^ and jdcafurc*, and during; the continuance of Calliilra- 
tu- ;ii A thrill, he ncvfrr quilted him, but made all the iiiiprovc- 
n.'i.» !»'• «ould from hi^ picorpts. 

'i he (itii rlfay of hi) eloquence wai aj^ainA hi) f»uardian$, 
v.\r Hi he oldi^'C'd to refund a pait of hi) foitune. Kncouragcd 
|i, ihi*. (u(((-ls lie ventured to fpcak befbte the people, but 
vvitii '. <-jy ill (tKcrfb. Jle had a weak voice, a thick way c/f 
fr'.i! i ;', ai:<i a \rry flioit breath; notwiihlianding which, his 
I'ri «!. v.r.'f f(j loii}',, that he wa) often obliged to flop in the 
I! I'i!! of fhriii U,r leipiration. Thi)OCcafioned his being hi/fed 
by ti.f'viioh: audience; from whence he retired entirely dif- 
n *it:iy'i\, .'iiid detc'imincd to renounce forever a fu net ion of 
V. IikIi \\f believed himfelf incapable. One of his auditori, 
vUio li;.d ' blcivcd an excellent fund of jm'hîu!) in him, and t 
kiix! 'f ( inqtic-Mic which came wry near that of Pericles, gave 
hnii IK .V (piiit ftohi the )'/ateful idea c/f fo i'lorious a iclcin- 
bl.ti.t', and the tniod advice which he added to it. 

lU vci:tiirrd tlierefore to appear a fécond time before the 
proi !'*, ;.iid v/a'. nr> bctirr received than lu^fore. As he with- 
dicv.', ii.iiiî'.ii>;.'. down hi) heatl, and in the utmofl confufinn, 
l,.i\ytii , ( 1:1' of the moll excrilint a^t('r?i of thofe time», who 
w..'. hi. iiMiiil, inri him, and hiivin;', Irainr fioin hiinlelf the 
c.-:iif«- ('1 hi- licin;'^ fo ihui il dt-jn'tcd, he an'iilcd him that the 
evil V.'.'. ii«'l vviiji'tii irtnrdy, aii'i that the Cale wa) not lo clrf- 

I ri.-iir :i'. If iiii.-if'.iii (). Hi* «Ic'IJu'd him only to repeat (otiir of 
.'.<>|ih('( |r ri l-.iiiipiih-,\ V(i ((-.'• to hill), whii h he acccitdiii;'ly 
(III. .'...(vm'' i\i*>i:r iliciii alter him, and^'.'ivc thrm Inch |<r.iC('9 
liy lie t(;ii'-, yt\U.it'f ;ii'(i fj>iiii, with whi( h he ptonrUM'ed 

II (III, tiw.i Ih iii"iih< iic-. hiiiiic li found them quite difirtdit 
fi» PI v.h.ji ih<y v.eie 111 hi.', o-.vn nianiicrof f»w;.|.iiiM. He jvr- 
if-.v-.! |,!..iiilv what iic wanted, and apjilied himfelf tu the 

.:l <|iiil 111'.' <'l Jl. ' 

III-. ifloM. In (DiiuM hi) natural defert of utt»'ranee, ami to 
{•fiir.t iiiinfrll ill ])i(Hii.iuiaii"ii, of whit h his (in lid had made 
h:iii iiiideilliiiid (lie value, (eeined aliiioll inctedibie, and 
I Mivr, tli.ii ail )i.(!ii(lii()u |>eifevi-i:iiice i;iii fuiiiiCiunl aji ihiny* 
{/ f lie ll.-iinnii fed I<i hi< h a depjee, liial h'- loiild not pt*'- 
)i' iii.tc fdiiic |r III I , aiii(iiio(l (.((hn:., that with v/IiilIi the liuiiif 
I'f ihe .111 * lie iludiid bi'^'iii) ; and he w.i) (o (h* it bieatlie>!, 
ih.ii hf- KMihl not iiliei a whtile perind uilhoiil llo]'ipiii}|. lie 
ouM.diie ihcfeobilacic) al lenj^ih by putting; liuall pebble:. ii't<> 

his 
(.; Cii. l.'i.«l'' UiA'. i\«*.V»^». i^\% * V-VtXvAvOi.» 
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his mouth, and pronouncing feveral verfcs in that manner 
without interruption ; and that walking, and going up ilecp 
and difficult places, To that, at lall, no letter made him hcfi- 
tate* and his breath held out through the longell periods. 
(tt) He went alfo to the fca-fide, and whilll the waves were in 
the moft violent agitation, he pronounced harangues, to acr 
cuftom himfelf, by the confufed noife of the waters, to the 
roar of the people, and the tumultuous criei of publick a/Tem- 
biles. 

(jK-) Demofthcnes took no lefs care of his aâîon than of his 
voice. He had a large looking-glafs in hishoufe, which ferved 
to teach him gedure, and at which he ufed to declaim, before 
he fpoke in publick. To correal a fault, which he had con- 
traced by an ill habit of continually ihrugging his fhoulder?» 
he praâiCed Handing upright in a kind of very narrow pulpit 
or rodrum, over which hung a halbert in fuch a manner, that 
if in the heat of adion that motion efcaped him, the point of 
the weapon might (ervt at the fame time to admonilh and cor- 
re£t him. 

His pains were well bellowed ; for it was by this means, 
that he carried the art of declaiming to the highell degree of 
perfeâion of which it was capable; whence, it is plain, he 
ivell knew its value and importance. When he was aflced three 
[cveral times, which quality he thought moil neceflary in an 
>rator, he gave no other anfwer than Pronunciation \ infinuating, 
dy making that reply * three feveral times fucceflively, that 
g^ualification to be the only one, of which the want could be lead 
qoncealed, and which was the mod capable of concealing other 
lefeéts ; and that pronunciation alone could give confiaerûble 
•weight even to an indifferent orator, when without it, the mod 
excellent could not hope the lead fuccefs. He mud have had 
a very high opinion of it, as to attain a pcrfcdlion in it, and 
for the indruclion of Neoptolemus, the mod excellent come- 
dian then in being, he devoted fo confiderable a fum as ten 
thoufand drachmas (jj^ though he was not very rich. 
•His application to lludy was no lefs furprizing. To be tha 
liore removed from noife, and lefs fubje£l to didraflion, he 
«lufcd a fmall chamber to be made for him under ground, in 
which he fometimes fliut himfelf up for whole months, (having 

O 3 oa 

(v) Qnintil. I. z. c.3. (x) Ibid. l.xi. c. 3. (y) AUut 240 /. 



* Aâio in «liccndo una domînatur. 
Sint hac fummus ontor ciTe in nu> 
mefo nullo poteft ; mcâiocriSf Juc 
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on {Mirp'^rc lialf his head an') i'acc, that he might not 
toi.tijfinri to ffi abroad. It was tbcic, by the light of 
laii.p, he Cfrnpf'fed the adiniii.hlc ora:ions, which wi 
hy iUnCv, who envied hini, to fnicll of the oil ; to im 
fhf-y were to^) elalKirate. *• It is plain," replied he, •• y 
•• nor eofl you fo much trosihlr.'* • He rofe very carl; 
iii'.riii'r, and ufed to fay, tliat he was forry when an; 
jn.'iti was at hij bufinefs Ix fore him. (s) Wc may j 
his extraordinary cfIor:& to acquire an excellence of cvei 
i'lom the pains he took in cr-pying Thucydides's hiftc 
tiiTi « with hi*; own hand, in order to render the iHlc 
great mr.n familiar to l.im. 

i)emoinicrie':, alter liavin^j rxcrcifcd his talent of eh 
in fevcral private cfiufcr, m.-dc his appearance in ful 
and mounted the ttiiiural of hiirangues, to treat ther 
the public k affairs ; wiMi uhat AicccTs wc fliall fee he 
<-icrio \ icll'i u'. thit fuvccf^ w,is fo «;reat, that all Circe* 
in trov.d'. t(» Athei.s to h(;ir Dcmolthercs fpesk ; and } 
that met it, fo grert as his, could not but have had ths 
I do not examine in tliis place into the character of 
«pience (a) ; I have enlarged fufficiently upon that elft 
.1 only coiifidcr its wonderful effcfls. 

Jf we bi lieve Pliilip upon this head, of which he is c 
nil rvidence of un<|uc;(li<.nable autliority, (//) the eloqi 
1)( moniiene;. alon»* did him more hurt than all the arm 
lleef. of the Athei»ians. His harangue», he faid, w< 
nwichinrs of war, î nd baftrric; raifcd at a dillance again 
by which he ovcrtlïiiW all hi.» prcjcfl*!, and ruined hij 
pii'/.cs, without its being poîliblc to prevent their effect. 
•• r niyfelf," fays Thilip cf him» *• had I been pîeie 
•• lirard that vcheincni ( raur declaim, flionid have coi 
** lîie firft, that il was indilprnfably i.ectiTi'iy to decl; 
•* apjiinll me," f>Jo city fecmal impiegnablc lo that 
piovi'letl he could introduce a mule laden with gold i 
Jbil he confeiled, that to his (orrow, Demofthencs waj 
c'blr in that refpe^, and that he always found bin» ina< 
to lii. jMcleni'.. After ihc battle of (. ha-ronea, Philip, 
vitl(<r, was lliuck with extreme drcîid at the pr(.f])ccl 

(./ I.iui.ui. Atlvtif. IihIo/K p. 6;9. (»;) //^r rf Pi/.fyin^ r 

I/t II-!, Vol. 11, (/') I.iui.'ii. ill l"ncnm. I).m«f». p. 04c', 941. 

*■ {.'•}'} iu»n fmit auil'l.»* P» iTu».'lht'- 
fi' \ivi1:.t' <]»'i il<j|''t«" (r ;'irh.'t, (i 
iiunM" «'pifu iiiti .Mjt{'!in'»i.» viilu*; 
ril^t in..ii«ln.i, T.' »•. i'v;''/'» '• i^* 
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at danger, to which that orator, by the powerful league he 
ad been thcfole cauie of forming againft him, expoied him- 
ielf and his kingdom. 

(r) Antipaterlpokc to the fame effeft of him. " I value not," 

(aid he» ** the Piraeusj the gallies, and arnHes of the Athe- 

.y nians : For what have we to fear from a people continually 

'** employed in games, feads, and Bacchanals ? Demoilhencs 

** alone gives me pain. Without him the Athenians differ 

** in nothing from the meaneil people of Greece. He alone 

** excites and animates them. It is ne that rouzes them from 

" their lethargy and ilupefadlion, and puts their arms and oars 

** into their hands almoii'againft their will : IncefTantly repre- 

/* (enting to them the famous battles of Marathon and Sala- 

** min, he transforms them into new men by the ardour of his 

.'* difcQurfeA» and infpires them with incrcJibie valour and 

" fortitude. Notliing efcapes his penetrating eyes, nor his 

.'* coofummate prudence. He forefees all our defigns, he 

." countermines all our projets, and difconcerts us in every 

V thing; and did Athens entirely confide in him, and wholly 

'* follow his advice, we were undone without remedy. Nothing 

'* can tempt him, nor diminifh his love for his country. 

.*< All the gold of Philip finds no more accefs to him, than 

•« that of Perfia did formerly to Ariftides." 

He was reduced by neceflity to give this glorious teflimony 
.for himfelf in his juil defence againil iEfchines, his accufcr 
and declared enemy. '' Whilfl all the orators have fufFered 
** themfelves to be corrupted by the prefents of Philip and 
/' Alexander, it is well known," fays he, '* that neither deli- 
." cate conjunûures, engaging exprefiions, magnificent pro- 
/* mifes, hope, fear, 'favour, any thing in the world, have ever 
/' been able to induce me to give up the Icafl right or intereil 
« of my country." He adds, that inHead of admg like thofe 
^mercenary perfons, who, in all they propofed, declared for 
•fnch as paid them beA, like fcales, that always incline to the 
fide from whence they receive mofl ; he, in all the counfels he 
had given, had folely in view the intereil and glory of his 
country, and that he had always continued inflexible and in- 
corruptible to the Macedonian gold. I'he fequel will ihew 
how well he fupported that charaaer to the end. 

Such was the orator who is about to afcend the tribunal of 
harangues, or rather the datefman, to enter upon the admini- 
ftration of the publick affairs, and to be the principle and foul 
of all the great enterprizes of Athens againil Philip of Ma- 
cedon. 

O 4 ^^<:.T» 

(<■) Luçîâti, in Encom. Demoft, ^. S^—-^'^^. 
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Sect. VII. Digreffsou upon the manner of fttimg outji 
Athenians •, and the exemptons and other marks tifbona, 
by that city tofuch as had rendered it great fer*uices* 

THE fubjcfl of this digrcflion oaghc properly to 
place in the fourth ^£Uon of the tenth book, 
have treated of the government and maritime aflfki 
Athenians. But at that time» I had not the oratioi 
moilhcncs which fpeak of them in my thoughts. It : 
ation from the chain of the hiflory which the reader x 
turn over, if he thinks fit. 

'i'he word Tricrarchs (</) fignifles no more in i 
eomtitandirs of gailies. But thofe cities were alio cal 
rcrcl'Sf who were appointed to fit out the gailies in 
w.ir, and to furnifh them with all things neceflâry, c 
with part of them. 

They were chofen out of the richeft of the people, ; 
was no fixed number of them. Sometimes two, { 
three, and even ten Trierarchs were appointed to e 
vcfTel. 

(e) At length the number of Trierarchs was eftab 
twelve hundred in this manner. Athens was divided 
tribes. An hundred and twenty of the richefl citizen, 
tribe were nominated to furnilh the expences of the 
mcnts ; and thus each tribe furniftiiug fix fcore, the 
of the Trierarchs amounted to twelve hundred. 

Thofe twelve hundred men were again divided into t\ 
of fix hundred each ; and thofe fix hundred fubdivided 
more, each of three hundred. The firft three hundj 
chofen from amongfl fuch as were richeft. Upon prefli 
iions they advanced the necefTary expences, and we 
burfed by the other three hundred, who paid their pre 
as the llate of their affairs would admit. 

A law was afterwards made, whereby thofe twelve 
t^ere divided into different companies, each confiilin; 
teen men, who joined in the equipment of a galley 
law was very heavy upon the poor citizens, and equal 
at bottom ; as it decreed that this number of fixteen 
chofen by their age, and not their eflates. It ordained 
citizens, from twenty- five to forty, fhould be include 
of thefe companies, and contribute one fixteenth ; fo 
this law the poorer citizens were to contribute as muc 
oioil opulent, and often found it impoffible to fuppi] 
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pence fo much above their po>ver. From whence it happened» 
that the fleet was" either not armed in time» or very ill fitted 
out ; by which means Athens lott the mod favourable oppor- 
tunities for aAion. 

(f) Demollhenes, always intent upon the publick good» to 
remedy thefe inconveniences» propofed the abrogation of this 
law by another. By the latter, the Trierarchs were to be 
chofen» not by the number of their years, but by the value of 
Aeir fortunes. Each citizen, whofe eilate amounted to ten 
talents *» was obliged to fit out one galley, and if to twenty 
talents» two ; and fo in proportion. Such as were not worth 
ten talents» were to join with as many others as were neceffary 

; to compleat that fum, and to fit out a galley. 

Nothing could be wifer than this law of Demoflhenes» which 

. reformed all die abufes of the other. By thefe means the fleet 
was fitted out in time, and provided with all things neceifary ; 
the poor were confidcrably relieved, and none but the rich 
dUpleafed with it. For inflead of contributing only a fix- 

^ tenth» as by the firft law» they were fometimes obliged by 

;- the iccond to equip a galley, and . fometimes two or more» ac- 
cording to the amount of their eflates. 

. The rich were in confequence very much offended at De- 
ttofthenes upon this regulation ; and it was, without doubt, an 
inftance of no fmall courage in him to difregard their com- 

> plaints» and to hazard the making himfelf as many enemies» 
18 there were powerful citizens in Athens. Let us hear him- 
^^* '' kÙ Seeing," fays he» fpeaking to the Athenians, 

k" your maritime affairs are in the créa tefl decline, the rich 
'* pofleffed of an immunity purchafed at a very low rate, the 
*' citizens of middle or i'mall fortunes eat up with taxes, and 
" the republick itfelf, in confequence of thefe inconveniencies» 
" never attempting any thing till too late for its fcrvice ; I had 

^>( the courage toeSablifh a law» whereby the rich are retrained 
" to their duty» the poor relieved from opprefli^n, and, what 
*! was of the highell importance, the republick enabled to 
^\ make the neceflary preparations of war in due ;imc." He 
adds» that there was nothing the rich would not have given 
hkn.to forbear the propofing of this law, or at lead to have 
ftfpended its execution : But he did not fu^'er himfclf to be 
fwayed either by their threats or promiles, and continued firm 
to the publick good. 

Not having been able to make him change his refolution, 
they contrived a flratagem jto render it ineffcdual. For it was 

O 5 without 



(f) Demoil. in Orat. dc CJaffib. (p. Demoft. çio Cuî\^. ^* 



ik\c^. 
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wiihout any view of inccrcll, in a time of pubHck calamity, 
cxhaulU'd himfelf in fomc mcafure for the relief of thofe» with 
whom he had no affinity, and from whom he had nothing to 
rxpedl. 

(/) The fame freedom of the city of Athens granted an ex* 
cmpîion from cudoms to Leucon, who reigned in the Bofpho- 
rus, and his children, becaufe they yearly imported from the 
lands of that prince a confiderable quantity of corn, of which 
they were in extreme want, fubfifting almofl entirely upon 
what came from other parts. Leucon, in his turn, not to be 
outdone in gencrofity, exempted the Athenian merchants from 
the duty of a thirtieth upon all ^rain exported from his domi- 
nioris, and erantcd them the pri\ilege of fupplying themfelves 
with corn in his country in preference to all other people. 
'I hat exemption amounted to a confiderable fum. For they 
Ln/jght only from thence two millions of quarters of corn, of 
which the thirtieth part amounted to almoft feventy thoufand. | 

'i'he children of Conon and Chabrias were alfo granted an 
immunity fiom publick oftices. The names only of thofe 
illuitrioub generals fulRciently juftify that liberality of the Athe- 
nian people. A pcrfon however, called Leptinus, out of t 
niiilaken zeal (gt the puhlick good, propofed the abrogation by 
a new law of all the ^'ants ot that kind, which had been made 
from irrjir.tmf'ri.'i! lime ; except ihofe which regarded the pofte- 
rity ot Ikr.T.o.'îiii- ami AiilloLi'.on ; and to enad't, that for the 
future the pc.;!c Ihould not L'C capable of granting fuch pri- 



tj!c e->. 



Dernoilhf nir. flron;^ly '--ppofcd this law, though with great 
C')iry,\ucu.cy f) the piil/n who propofed it ; prailing his good 
irjiciiiior.:, Mi'l nf)t i] eaking of him but with eileem ; a much 
nrîre eiiiccxioii.'. ma'.neiff retutin^s than thofc violent invcc- 
'v;-., and tint ta:;fr and pafïioiiîitc II;, le, v^hich fervc only :o 
a!i i:arc ùv! f .'^j le, aï.d to render an orator fufpefted, uho 
d'cric-. ':.' t I.::;- liiiri'lf, i.n(î ihews its \\eak fide, by ruhrti- 
t .1 i..{ :r. J:i'.:v. :ciiii; i\jr reafinf, v%hich are alone capable cf 

C J:V3iii.:r.t.-. 

/ fir: iM.vir. : Ou.-, n, that (o odini:.. a rcduétîon would prove 
f'ï ilîl'j or Î '1 ri'.i' .'.'...* =^/j to thi; rtpublick, from the incon- 
fi'l' ; .h'e r.i'rr.h':;' f .' t le (-.'•nir'.t'.l p< jior.s ; he goes on to ex- 
pl !.. i: ■ rrr\- ■»•! rrc', r.r.d îe: ti.nu in a full light. 

♦* fr ii f:.. ,'* r;*./ !:c', ** fîrii.p i/.jury to the mcmnry of 
*• :h' ::• f -"i- m*", "■ i*'!.: iii' rit lii', 'late intended to acknow- 
** I: i'.'j a'-.d rf"';ri r-y (iscri im.T.u' i:i:- ; it i«« in fcjinc manner 
•* ca!lir.[^ im 4 iMlicn the .civ.^':-. u..-; i.a\edurie their Cwunrry; 

••'it 

U') ;>;a. :.'.:., '.;. Oi-*. -u L... \. 545, 546, 
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'' it is throwing a fufpicion upon their great adlions, injurious 
" to» if not deftruétive of, their glory. And were they now 
** alive and prefent in this afTembly, which of us all would 
** prefume to offer them fuch an affront ? Should not the refpeA 
** we owe their memories make us confider them as always 
** alive and prefent ? 

" But if we are little affedled with what concerns them, can 
'' we be infeniible to our own interefl ? Befides, that cancelling 
*< (b ancient a law is to condemn the conduéi of our anceftors, 
'' what (hame'ihall we bring upon ourfelves, and what an 
*' injury fhall we do our reputation ? The glory of Athens, 
** and of every well-governed date, is to value itfelf upon its 
** gratitude, to keep its word religioufly, and to be true to all 
" Its engagements. A private perfon that fails in thefe re- 
" fpe^, is hated and abhorred ; and who is not afraid of 
** being reproached with ingratitude ? And (hall the common- 
*' wealth, in cancelling a Taw that has received the fanétion 
'' of publick authority, and being in a manner confecrated by 
" the ufage of many ages, be guilty of fo notorious a preva- 
•* rication ? We prohibit lying in the very markets under 
" heavy penalties, and require truth and faith to be obferved 
" in them ; and ihall we renounce them ourfelves by the revo- . 
*' cation of grants, paffed in all their forms, and upon which 

every private man has a right to infill. 

" To aft in fuch a manner, would be to extinguifli in the 
" hearts of our citizens all emulation for glory, all defire to 
" diftinguiih themfeives by great exploits, all zeal for the 
" honour and welfare of their country ; which are the great 
" fonrces and principles of almoft all the adtions of life. And 
" it is to no purpofe to obje6t the example of Sparta and 
" Thebes, which grant no fuch exemptions : Do we repent 
" our not refembling them in many things ? and is there any 
'* wifdom in'propoiing their defe£ts, and not their virtues for 
*< our imitation r" 

Demoflhenes concludes with demanding the law of exemp- 
tions to be retained in all its extent, with this exception, that 
in peribns (hould be deprived of the benefits of it, but thofe 
who had a jufl title to thtm ; and that a flridl enquiry fliould 
he made for that purpofe. 

It is plain that I have only made a very flight extradl in this 
place' of an exceeding long dilcourfe, and that I de/igncd to 
cxprefs only the fpirit and fenfe, without confining niyfclf to 
the method and exprelfions of it. 

There was a mcannefs of I'pirit in Leptinus's defiring to 
Dbiain a trivial advantage for the republick^ by retrenching 



•«< 



(nrj \^naiirs VII. nia eonooice 
father, ihnx bnithen, «nd ill their defcenilants, c 
frmale line. In 1614, at the requril nf the atcnrnt 
tbc article uf nobility by the women wu recrcnchcil. 
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THE reigns of Philip king of Maoedon and Alexander 
hU fon, contain the fpace of tHirty-fix year» ; the 
reign of the former inctadine- iwenty-fbur, and that 
Df the latter, twelve. They extend nom the firft year of the 
CVth Olympiad, or the year of the world 3644, to the ftrfl 
year of the CXlVth Olympiad, which anfwera to the year of 
the world 3680. 

The kings, who reigned ■ daring that tfnoe in Peril a, were 
Artaxenon Ochus» Arits and Danus Codomànus. The Per- 
San empire expired with the la A. 

We know not any thing coscemtng the tranfa6tions of the 
lews during thefe thirty- fix year», except what we are told' by 
|ol^phus» Book xi. chap. 7 and 8. of his JnUquities of th0 

Ïetujp under the hi^h-prieîds John or Johanan, and Jaddûs. 
'hefe will be mentioned in the courie of this hiHory, with 
ivhich that of the Jews is intermixed. 

The above-mentioned fpace of thirty-fix years (withrefpeâr 
10 the Roman hiftory) extends frOm the 393d to the 429th year 
from the foundation of Rome. The great men, who made the 
mcfl confpicuoas figure aniong the Romans during that (pace 
Df time, were Appius Claadius the dictator, T. Quinétius 
Capitolinus, Tit. Manlius Torquatus, L. Papirius Curlbr, M* 
Valerius Corvinus, Q^ Fabius Maximus, and the two Decii, 
who devoted theoiiiclvca to death for the Uko of their country. 
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Sect. I. The birth and infancy of ^HitiT^ Begimdmg of Ut 
reign» Hiifirft cnnqueftt» The éirth of AhEXAVDEti» • 

MA C C D O N was an hereditary kinedon» fitnated ia i 
ancient Thrace, and bounded on the £uth by the moun- 
tains of HiefTaly ; on the eaft by Boeotia and Plena ; on the 
weft by the Lynceftes ; and on the north by Mygdonia and Pe- 
lagonia. But after Philip had conquered part of Thrace and 
Ulyrium, this kingdom extended from the Adriatick Tea to the 
river Strymon. Edeffa was at firft the capital of it, but after- 
wards rcfigned that honour to Pella, famous for giving birth to 
Philip and Alexander. 

Philip, whofe hiftory we are goinff to write, was the fon of 
Amy n tas I[. who is reckoned the fucteenth king of MacedoB 
from Caranus, who had founded th<it kingdom about four hun- 
dred and thirty years before ; that is, jînnQ MunJi 3212» and 
before Chriji 794. The hiftory of all thefe monarchs is fof- 
ficiently obfcure, and includes little more than feveral wan wilk 
the Illyrians, the Thracians, and other neighbouring people^ 

The kings of Macedon pretended to delcend from Henîvki 
by Caranus, and confcquently to have been Greeks originally# 
Notwithftanding this, Dcmofthenes often Ailes them Barba- 
rians, elpccially in his inveflivcs againft Philip. The Greeks» 
indeed, gave this name to all other nations, without excepting 
the Macedonians. (^) Alexander, king of Macedon, in the 
roign of Xerxes, wa^ excluded, upon pretence of his being! 
Barbarian, from the Olympick games; and was not admitted 
to (hare in them, till after having proved his being dcfcended 
originally from Argos. [b) The above-mçntioned" Alexander! 
when he went over from the Perfian camp to that of the Gretksi 
in order to acc]u:iint tl*e hiiter, that MarJonius was determined 
to charge them by furpriy.e at day-break, juftificd his perfidy 
by his ancient dcfccut, which he declared to be from the 
Greeks. 

The ancient kings of Macedon did not think it beneath 
thcmfelves to live at different times under the protcdion of the 
Athenians, Tliebans, and iipartans, chai'ginç^ their alii.. n ces as 
it luited their intereft. Of this we have feverul inftances in 
'J'hucvJiJes. One «*f them, named IVrdiccas, with u horn the 
Athenian^ were tliir:iii.lîeJ, Ixcnme their tributary ; wl.ich con- 
tinued from iheir feulini|* a cohiny in Aniphip('lis» under Agnon 
the Ion of Nicia.^, ahput luity-eij^ht years betoie the Pclopon- 
ncfian war, till ljra:iJ.i.s, tiic Laced v;. mon ian gcneiid, about 

die 
(tf) Ikiod. \, \ , c . 11, V).^ \^^\\i» V VK.X ^« «^ 
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the fifth or fixth year of that war, raifcd that whole provînco 
againll them, and drove them from the frontiers of MaccJon. 

We fhall foon fee this Macedon, which formerly had paid 
tribute to Athens, become, under Philip, the arhiicr of Greece ; 
and triumph, under Alexiinder, over all the forces of Aii.u 

• Amyntas, father of Philip, began to reign the third year of 
the ninety-fixth Olympiad. Having, the very year after, been 
warmly attacked by the Illyrians, and difpofrefled of a great 
part of his kingdom, which he thought it fcnrce poflîble fur 
him ever to recover again, he addrefled himfclf to tiie Olyn- 
thians ; and in order to engage them the more firmly in his 
intereil, he had given up to them a confiderable track of land 
in the neighbourhood of their city. According to K.nie authors, 
Argasus, who was of the blood royal, being fupportrd by tho 
Athenians, and taking advantage of the troubles which broke 
out in Macedonia, reigned there two years, (c) Amyntas was 
reftored to the throne by the Thenalians ; upon which he was 
deiirous of refuming the pofTefllon of the lands, which nothing 
but the ill fituation of his affairs had obliged him to refign to 
the Olynthians. This occafîoned a war ; but Amyntas, not 
being ftrong enough to make head flngly again (I fo powerful 
ji people, the Greeks and the Athenians in particular fent him 
fuccours, and enabled him to weaken the power of the Olyn- 
thians, who threatened him with a total and impending ruin, 
(if) It was then that Amyntas, in an affcmbly of the Greeks, 
to which he had fent a deputation, engaged to unite with them 
to enable the Athenians to poffcfs tliemfelves of Amphipolis, 
declaring that this city belonged to the lali-mcntioned people. 
This ftrong alliance was continued after his death with queen 
Eurydice, his widow, as we fhall foon fee. 

•f Philip, one of the fons of Amyntas, was born the fame 

fear this monarch declared war againft the Olynthians. This 
hilip was father of Alexander the Great ; for we cannot dil^ 
cinguifh him better, than by calling him the father of fuch a 
Ibfit as t Cicero obferves of the father of Cato of Utica. 

(^) Amyntas died, after having reigned twenty-four years. 
He left three legitimate children, whom Eurydice had brought 
lixn, 'viz. Alexander, Perdiccas, and Philip, and a natural 7oa 
lamed Ptolemy. 

Alexander 

• A. M. 3606. Ant. J. C. 398. (0 A. M. 3621. Ant. J. C\ 383. 

i>iod. L xiv. p. 307, 341. ((/) >Flchin. lUt Falf. Legnr. p. 409. 

|- A.M. 3621. Ant. t.C. 383, ((•) A. M. 3629, Am. J. C. 375. 

Diod. p* 373. Juftin. 1. vii. r. 4. 

2 M. Cato fcntcntiam dixie hiijtis I p-oprnuif, ex filio eft nOiiniaaadus% 
toftri Ciitonin p.itcr. Ut cnim caicri De OJp.c^ 1. iii, i\, 66, 
*% patribus, lie \ûcp qui iumtn iJiuJ J 
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Alexander fucccedcci his fdihcr as cideil fon. In tfeeTOT 
bcginr.in^r of hi'* reign, he was engaged in a fharp war again 
th.' IIlyri.ii.5, ncighhjjrs co, and perpetual enemies of SliB' 
doiiin. ConcIudi:i<r afterwards a peace with them» he pH 
Philip, \iL v''Uiig:r broihcr, an iiifanc, into their handSf If 
way of hoiia^'f, who \fc.i& foon fent back to him. AleMifc 
reioncd I>i:t («i.e «tar. 



* * * • • 

C/J I'^-<-' crivvii row belonged by right to Perdicoi»"* 

■other, wi.c. vviiv hccoific cldcfl by his death ; bat PauÛBia* 

I prir.ce of the bî.\;d royal, who had been exiled, difpttlrfk 

vith hiiKf a.i'l v.a, fupporicd by a great number of MaCcJdi 

dans, lie Ixv^an by feiziiig fome fortrcfln. Happilv fûf ^k* 



brother, w 
a 
wi 

nians. He Ixv^an by feiziiig fome fortrcfln. Happilv 
new king, iph-craies w.;.^ then in that country, whiiher.ifc 
Athenians had fcnt him v.ith a fmali F.^er ; not ta befiege At* 
•• • , amlB* 

^ ice h«>ôf 

îding io Kf{vA^ 
aïïiftance agairill Pauiuniiu;. When he was come into d^ I^P 
lace, and h:4d fcaccd himfelf, the afHiâed queen, the bcttKlp 
excite his companion, takes her two children, Perdiocii ■*( 
'* Philip, and fcts the former in the arn», and the UtvrH 
the knees of Iphicratcs ; Ihe then fpoke thus to him : '* Vf 
*• member, Iphicrates, that Ainyntas, the father of thefc li , 
** happy crphiins, had always a love for your couctryi » 
•* adopted ycu for his dm. "1 his double tic lays you untet 
«< double obligation. The amity v\hich that king enteniii<ci 
** for Athens, requires that you fhr,uld acknowledge ui }^ 
** lickly for your friends ; and the tcndernefs v«hich that fnk« 
** had r»r your pcrfon, claims from you the heart of a broi'aci 
** to thefc childrwU " Iphicrate>, moved with thisi fight m 
dlfcourfc, expelled the ufurpcr, and reilored the lawful fovc 
icign. 

(g) PcrJiccas I i!iJ n'^t lonp continue in tranquillity, t 
new enemy, ni^»-e Kirmidable than the tril, foon invaded ï 
repofc : Thiauai Ptolemy hia brother, n.itural fen of Amynia 
ai was before obicrved. He might poîîibly be the eldcft foi 
and claim the crown as fuch. The two brothers rcterred u 
decifion of their claim to Pelipidas, j;cncral of the Tbcbas 
more revered for his probity than hi:» valour. Pclopidas dete 

min 

(f) A. M. 56^0. Ant. J, C. 374, yEfch. Ac Fjlf. Legat. p. 599i4** 
£j() Pluurvh. Ilk I'clop. ji. 191. 

• PliUp wji rit J:Ji :t'jn r.ineytjrs I nvUh tie relation tf JF.Uhx'ti,. « 
^y. I b.'ir.^ h\\ toru:t^rary^ it iK3te «•* 

I P.'uijrch f\:^\e'^ th.it \*ivjttc'ah [of ttetUt, I thertf.rt tizuffit fi9f9 
A'S.i'iuer ./..If' Pri..my il'/p-.-Cfi ike\ \uK]Vuuw V«TAu».**ui|^<4i sf ^«fcff* 
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ncd in favour of Perdîccas ; and having judged it neccflary 
take pledges on both fides, in order to oblige tl-e two com- 
:itors to obfcrve the articles of the treaty accepted by them, 
.ong other hoftages, Jie carritd Philip with him to • Thebes, 
icre he refîdcd ièveral vcars. He was then ten years of age. 
rydice, at her leaving this much-loved fon, carneftly he- 
ight Pclopidas to procure him an education worthy of his 
"tfi, and of the city to which lie v/as going an hcftage. Pc- 
lidas placed him with Epaminondas, who had a celebrated 
thagorean philofnpher in his houfe for the education cf his 
I. PbiHp improved greatly by the inftrudtions of his pre- 
>tor, ana mucn more by thofe cf Hpaniinonilas, under whom 

undoubtedly made feme campaigns» though no mention is 
L^c of this. He couM not poffibly have had a more cxcel- 
kt mafter, whether for war or the conduit cf life ; for this 
Blirioos'Theban was at the fame tirrre a great philofophcr,. 
tt is to fay, a wife and virtuous man, and a great commander 
well as a great ftatefman. Philip'was very proud of being 
t popil, and propofed him as a mod^l to hinifelf ; moft 
^fjt could he Jiave copied him perfectly ! Perhaps he bor- 
■ivtd from Epaminondas his afHvity in war, and his promp- 
K^e in 'iiriprbving occafions, which however formed but a 
ny inconfidcrable part of the merit of this illiiilrious per- 
Mttge : But with regard to his temperance, his juilice, his 
Sntereflednefs, his fincerity, his magnamimity, his clemency,. 
iiidi rendered him truly great, thefe were virtues which Philin 
id not received from nature, and did not acquire by imi-^ 
tion* 

The Thebans did not know that they were then forming and 
aCAting the moft dangerous enemy of Greece, (h) After 
lUip liad fpent nine or ten years in their city, the news of ^ 
/olution in Macedon made him refolve to leave Thebes clan- 
dlnely. Accordingly he deals away, makes the utmofl ex- 
dition, and finds the Macedonians greatly furprizcd at having 
t their king Perdiccas, who had been killed in a great battle 

the lUyrians, but much more fo, to find they had as mai>y 
•mies as neighbours. The Illyrians were on the point of 
;urning into the kingdom with a greater force ;^ the Pconiana 
'efled n with perpetual incurfions : The Thracians were de- 
'inined to place Paufanias on the throne, who had not aban- 
doned 

(b) Died, l.xvi. p. 407. Juftin.!. viî, c. 5. 



ii^ Thcbis triennio obfcs habitus, 
tna pueritise rudimcnta in urbe 
eritatis antiçuar, Se in c9mo £pa- 
nondx fuauai'A philoiophi Se im« 



pen-.toris, depoùiit. yufitm, I. vii. c. %• 
Pb'tlip lli'td :n Tbtbeinot «r.^ lîi'cr^ 
6u: nint cr ten jfCfiru 
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doned hia pretenfions ; and the Athenians were 
gaeus, whom Mantias their eeneral was ordered to fappoi 
a ftron^ Heet and a confiderable body of troopt. Macedc 
that time wanted a prince of years to govern^ and k»! < 
child, Amyntasy the fon of Perdiccas» and hmtol hôr 
crown. Philip governed the kingdom for feme dme» 
title of guardian to the prince ; but the fubjeâs». joftljab 
depofed the nephew in favour of the uncle-; and ii^Aead 
heir, whom imture had given them, fet him npoa tbe 
whom .the prefent conjuncture of affairs reqni^d; pei;! 
that the laws of neceffity are fuperior to all oxhen. (i 
coidingly Philip, at twenty-four .years of age, a&eadi 
throne the £ril year of the 105 th Olympiad. . 

The new king, with great coolnefs and fttcCeacc t)f 
uied all his endeavours to anfwer the expeâatiOQS of tliç j 
Accordingly, he provides for, and remedies evcfy tUng» 1 
.the deij^ding courage of the Macedonians», aiyl fip-p 
and difciplines the army, (i) He was infleioblif^ngid;] 
laft point, well knowing that the fuccels of hui eai^ 
depended on it. A foidicr, who was.thirfi/, went ioatfl 
ranks to drink, which Philip puniflied .witk jp^ .fit 
Another ibldier, ..who ought to luve £ood to£^ anji^ 
them down : Him he immediately ordered to he pnt to 4p 

It was at this time he eftabUmed 'the Macedonian oht 
which afterward became to famous, and was the chôiceitiB 
beft difciplined body of an army the world Jiad ever feen, 
might difpute precedency in thofe refpeds with the Gred 
Marathon and Salamis. He drew up the plan, or at leai 

S roved i( from the idea fu^gefled by (/) Homer. Tfait 
efcribes the union of the Grecian commanders under 
image of a battalion, the foldiers of which, by the aflbnb 
or conjunâion of their (hields, form a body impenetnU 
the enemy's darts. I rather belive that P|iilip formed tke 
of the phalanx from the leiTons of Epaminondas, and the (« 
battalion of the Thebans. He treated thofe choien fboc 
diers with peculiar diilinûion, honoured them with the vi 
h is * comrades or ampaniatu ; and by fuch marks of honour and 
£dence induced them to bear, without any murmoring, thebi 
fatigues, and to confront the greateft danejers with intrqj 
Sueh familiarities as thefe coft a monarch little, and ue c 
common advantage to him. I (hall infert, at the end of 
fe^on, a more particular defcnption of the phalanx, and 

JO A.M. 3644. Ant. J. C. 360. Diod. 1. xvi. p.404-«4i3. 
k) i£lian. 1. xiv. c. 49. (0 Iliad. N. v. 130. 
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made of it in battles. I (hall borrow from Polybius this 
rription, the length of which would too much interrupt the 
zs of our hiftory ; yet being placed feparatcly, may pro- 
ly pleafe, eipecially by the judicious reflexions of a man fo 
I dulled in the art of war as that hiflorian. 
>nc of the firft things Philip took care of, was, the nego- 
ing a captious peace with the Athenians, whofe power he 
idedy and whom he was not willing to make his enemies» 
:he beginning of a reign hitherto but ill eflabliflied. He 
tfore fends ambaffadors.to Athens, fpares neither promifes 
pioteftations of amity, and at laft was fo happy as to con* 
le a treaty, of which he knew how to make all the advan* 
is he had propofed to himfelf. 

mmediately after this, he does not feem fo much to adl like 

lonarch of but twenty- four years of age, as like a politician 

Ibundly verfed in the art of diffimulation ; and who, with- 

tfae amftance of experience, was already fenfible, that to 

yw when to loie at a proper feafon is to gain, {m) He had 

led upon Amphipolis, a city fituated on the frontiers of his 

igdom, which coniequently flood very convenient for him. 

could not keep it, as that would have weakened his army 

much,' not to mention that the Athenians, whofe friendfhip 

Ml his intereft to preferve, would have been exafperated at 

liolding a place which they claimed as their colony. On 

other nde, he was determined not to give up to his enemies 

' of the keys to his dominions. He therefore took the rcfo^ 

OQ to declare that place free, by permitting the inhabitants 

t>vern themfelves as a republick, and in this manner to fet 

n at variance with their ancient mailers. At the fame time 

Unarmed the Peonians by dint of promifes and prefents ; 

Iving to attack them, after he had difunited his enemies, 

^Mreakened them by that difunion. 

'his addrefs and fubtlety eftablilhed him more firmly on the 
'ne, and he foon found himfelf without competitor;. 
^ing barred the entrance of his kingdom to Paufanias, he 
^hes aniinft Argaeus, comes up with him in the road from 
[as to Methone, defeats him, kills a great number of his 
Kers, and takes a multitude prifoners ; attacks the Peonians, 
\^ fubjeâs them to his power : He afterwards turns his arms 
•inft the Illyrians, cuts them to pieces, and obliges them to 
f3st to him all the places pofleffed by them in Macedonia. 
^ Much about this time the Athenians aéled with the greateft 
teivfity in regard to the inhabitants of Eubœa. That iflanc*, 
[ch is feparated from Boesotia by the Euriput-, was fo called 

) Voïyma, Stntttg, h iV. c, 17. • A. M. 36^6; Anx, 1*C, -^^^ 
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from ÎI& lai^e and hcaatifiil pai'turt laridiy and ii fliO« 
Negroponc. in) It h;:.! l>ccii fubjc^t to, the Atkeniai 
hatl fclllcd colonic', in krcuia and Lhalcis, the two p 
cjtic^i of ic. 'iUiucydidcs rciatCh* tliac in the Pelcq^ 
war, the icvdit of ihc Eubcuati» difinaycd the Athenii 
TQUchy Lecaufc they drew j^rcater revcnuei froai then 
from Atiica. i'lom that tunc Eubcua became a pfey to I 
aiiu at Uir time of wliich we are now foeaicing, one i 
fa^tion^ iinplcjicd the afllHauce of Thebctt* and ihc < 
/Mhcii». At firll the Thcbans met with no obilacte, u 
ii:«u!<: liic faciicm thi-^ cfpciufcd triumphant, ^iowevci 
:.,i'.\'A (jf tike Atheniaris matters took a very différa 
'i'ii'.<j;;n they \.L)e very much offended^ «t the EobfiOM 
luii irJwived very iiijurioufly towards then» nevcftiicb 
fibly arr'jctcd with ihe.^rcat danger to which they were4 
a-.d furgctting tlicir private refentmcnts» they immediali 
them (ucii prmeiful i'uccour botli by fea and land* cb 
few days they forced tlic TLebans to retire. And now 
abfolure mailers of tiie iOand, they reftore the inhabitai 
cities and lib.-rty, pcrfuaded» i^ys * jfifchinesy in relat 
circ'.imllancc, that JuAIce requires we ihould obUteraie 
jAemhrance of palk injuries» when the party oiBending 
their trull in the ofiendcd. 'ihc Athenians, after hav 
ilorcd Ki.Ux:a to it.', former trauauillity, retired, witbc 
firing any other iK'ticfit Uj all tiicir fcrvkes, than the % 
havin;^ appeafcd the tiouLù-'* of tl^it ifland. 

But thc:y did not alivay& bcimvc in thih manner with 
to other dates ; and it wa:» tiii'. £«vc rife to J thi 'uoar 
ailiitn of which I h::ve ip ^keii eiktvhcre. 

Hitherto J'hilip» that is, during tj.e firft year& of hif 
had employed hiï endcavour-i ;o triumph over his coup 
for the tlirone ; to pacify donicllick divirioiis, to repel I 
tack:» QÏ his ioreigii eneinic», ai«d to dilable them by hi 
qiicnt victorIe:>, from trouhiin^ him in the po/TcflioA 
kingdom. 

But he i& now ();oing to appear ia another charaûer. 
and AUienB» Jalv haiin^', long difputcd the empire of C 
had wcakeried lirtimlelveï by their reciprocal divifiosi. 
circumlUnce had ^^ivca 'i'hcbe'i an opp^irtunicy of renin 
former graiideur ; hut Thebes having weakened itirlf 
warv in which it had been engaged again It ^>parta and i 
gave Philip an occaficn of a/pirxng ai(u in hii* turn to û 

(fy; V(41. Psrerc. 1. i. c. 4. Thncyil. I. viH. p. 613. Doncah. pK 
p.^y-^. A'.U\\m.Oitxx:xil\t{\\\\,^,e>^\, | A. M. 3646. 
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;nty ef Greece. And now, as a politicien and a conqtieror, 
rciblvcs how he may bcft extend hia frontiers, reduce hii 
i;hbours, and weaken thofe whom he was not able to con- 
ir at prcfent ; how he may introduce himfelf into the affairs 
3reccCy fhare in its incefline feuds, make himfclfitb arbiter, 
I with one fide to dcdroy the other ; in a word, to obtain 

empire over all. In the execution of this great defign, he 
red neither artificer., open force, prcfcnts, or proniifes. He 
ploys for this purpofe negotiations, treaties and alliance», 
I each of them fingly in luch a manner as he judges moll 
ducive to the fuccefv of his defign ; advantage Iblely deter- 
ling him in the choice of meafures. 

^e Oiall always fee him afling under this fccond character» 
all che fteps he takes henceforth, till he aiTumes a third and 

chara£ker« which is, preparing to attack the great king of 
iia, and etfdeavouring to become the avenger of Greece, by 
averting an empire which before had attempted to fubjecl it, 
I which had always continued its irreconcilcablc enemy» 
ber by open invafions or iecret intrigues. 
We have feen that Philip, in the very beginning of his reien, 
d felzed upon Amphipolis, becauie well fituated for his 
sws ; but that to avoid relloring it to the Athenians, who 
limed ic as one of their colonies, he had declared it a free 
:y. But at this time, being no longer under fuch great ap- 
eheniloa from the Athenians, he relumed his former defign 

feizing Amphipolis. {0) The inhabitants of this city being ■ 
leatened with a fpeedy fle^e, fent ambaH'adors to the Athe- m 
.ns, offering to put themfclves and their city under the pro- 
tion of Athens, and befecching them to accept the key . of 
iphipoHs. But that republick rejefled their offer, fcr fear 
oreaking the peace they had concluded the precedii:r; year 
h Philip, (a) However, this monarch was not fo delicate 
this point ; for he befieged and took Amphipolts by means 
tht intelligence he earned on in the city, and made it one 
the ftrongeft barriers of his kingdom. Demofthei.es, in his 
Ations^ frequently reproaches the Athenians with their îndo- 
ice on this occafidn, by reprefenting 10 them, that had they 
ted at this time with the expedition' they oui;ht, they Would 
>ve faved a confederate city, and (pared chemieives a multi- 
de of misfortunes. 

[a) PhiKp had promifed the Athenians to give up Amphx- 
3lis into their hands, and by this promise had made them 
tpine and inaûive ; bnt Jie did not value himfelf upon keep- 

(») Demofth. Olyntli. ].p. 2. (|t) A.M. ^6i^^ As^V^*^^^ 

9d. p. 4'»' (f) lyid. 
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hig hî.i word, and fînccrity was îii no manner the virtu 

ItrDfcfTcd. So far from rurrnidcring this city, he alfo po( 
limfcir tif * I'ydiiu and of | ]*oiid;tM. 'J*hc Athenians k 
frarrifoM in the latter; ihcfc he dirniifTcd without doing 
the lead injury; and ^',nvc up this city to tiic Olynthiii 
cnga|',(* thcni in hh in tried. 

(r) From whence he proceeded to fci'^e Crenidcn» y 
the 'l'hafinns had built two yeari before, nnci which he ( 
Philippi from his own name. It was near this city» aftcn 
famous fiom the defeat of Hrutus and Cnfliust that he 0| 
certain ^>old mine», which cvvry year produced upwards 
thoufand talenli, that i», about an hundred and forty 
thouHnid pound.i llrrling ; a prodigious fum of money in 
sivc. i\y tlii.H meanfiy money became much more currei 
Macedon than iK'fore; and Philip firfl caufcd the golden Cp 
to be coined there, which outlived || monarchy. Superiori 
finance', is of endlef't ad\ania(re to a Hate ; and no prince 
derllood them better than IMnlip, or negleded thcni lefi. 
this fund, he was enabled to maintain a powerful arm 
fi)rei(rnei-!i, and to bribe u nun)bcr of creatures in moil of 
cities of C Greece. 

(f) f)enio(lhene<i fay*;, that when Greece was in its i 
flourifliini' condition, voU ntui tiivrrnvrrr. ranhed in fhcrnth 
of trol'i/'itr,/ nrmx, lîul Philip thouj'ht, fpoke and a^lcd i 
quite diiri'K'iit niaiiner. (/) It h faid, that confulling 
oindc of 1)( lj»ho.'., he received the following anfwcr: 

Miih (0!n thv 'tvrnponst tiful ihoult conqutr all. 

(/) r>i()il. p. i}i3. (0 IMiilîp iti. p. f)i. (/) SuîHj'.. 

mteii un tir yulf aiuufitl\ nillrtl Si nil'. 
'rlir'llll.iK vr., tl/ltl flfft» (loUodi S.ilr) 

m'iiU'i. 



r.iif t)H ihr hut tin x ttf iWi ;• i»f '//'» 
Il 'tnn lut Jixty JltitUa, ur U'ittlt^l 
J'tom OlyMtl u\. 



[| r*r.ilii'. /\1'-Y!ini)rr> rCfi rn.iirnri fuir iUr 

(!liirii|ii-., ill) iilH'. ipii vf-idliii-. Ac rn.ilf n.iMn 
KeUulil .i(i«-pl(i4, ir^'.*!^' 'iHttiiiJiM^ IMiiltpi i>«, 

ihna, /, ii. /'/. */^fi( 

i hriUm ihr /V//./w youfh itl'prtfo^tl^ 

iUm he ttn',nitrtl vftllf uHtt lint le /o-i*i/^ 

i/ii i/////, iii'ri'rn wn fe, hy y^*riit ynuil /•//*•, 

(.'ill him h. f'.."f«ii!\, a»H( ii ji»« ••(/.«rr. Ciceth't H'"'' 
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. The advice of the prieflefs became his rule, and he applied 
it with great fuccefs. He owned, that he had carried more 
places b/ mooey than arms ; that he never forced a gate, till 
i/ter having attempted to open it with a golden key ; and that 
be did not think any fortreis impregnable, into which a mule 
laden with fil ver could find entrance. * It has been faid, that 
he was a merchant rather a conqueror ; that it was not Philip» 
but his go'd, which fubducd Greece, and that he bought its 
cities rather than took them. He had penfioners in all the 
commonwealths of Greece, and retained thofe in his pay who 
had the greatefl fhare in the publick affiiirs. And, indeed, he 
W9A lefs proud of the fuccei's of a battle than that of a nego^ 
dation, well knowing, that neither bis generals nor his foldiers 
could fiiare in the honour cf the latter. 

Philip had married Olympias, daughter of Neoptolemu^. 
The latter was fon of Alcetas, king of MoloflTus or £pirus. 
Olympias brought him Alexander, lurnamed the Great, who 
was born at PeUa, the capital of Macedonia, the firfl year of 
|he io6th Olympiad. («) Philip, who at that time was abfent 
from his kingdom, had three very agreeable t advices brought 
Imn ; that he had carried the prize in the Olympick games ; 
4bat Parmenio, one of his generals, had gained a great vidoiy 
jbver the lllyrians ; and that his wife wa& delivered of a fon* 
^This prince, terrified at fo fignal a happinefs» which the hea- 
thens thought frequently the omen of Ibme mournful catailro- 
yhe, cried out. Great Jupiter^ in return for fo many bkjjing^^ 
/tud me as foon as pêjjihîe Jomt flight misfortune» . 

(x) We may form a judgment cf Philip's tare and attention 
i^th regard to the education of this prince, by the letter he 
V'rote a little after his birth to Arifh>tle, to acquaint him (6 
tely, that he had made choice of hun for his fon's preceptor. 
■ «v r« inform jou, faid he, that I hatvi a fon born. I return 

Vol. IV. P thanks 

. \m) A.m. 3648. Ant. J.C. 356. Plut, in Alex. p. 666. Juftin. 1. xîû 
«• lé. Plut, in Apophth. p. 187. (x) Aul. Gel. i. ix. c. 3. 

• Callidus emptor Olynthi. jt^*^' ^*' xii»47» 

Pbilippus. majore ex parte mcrcator Graecise, q>iam viâur. 

yiat» Max, lib, >ii. r«2» 

Diffidct hoftiiim 

Portas vir Mccedo, & fubruit aemuloB, 

Regea xnuoeribus. Horat, lib, iii. Od, idi 

Sybt» et^iHet^ and when arts do fail, 
'ThéntUen 'wedge can cleave the ivaUl 
GoUPbiUfs nval kings t^erthreto^ Creeches Hov« 

I Ptuiatcb fr^ftûfm that ttis news I taking of ^oùâéca^ bat tbU c\t^ boÂ 
*9ai hrtigbt iim immdiatelj afir tbf J ^fc« tahn f^vo jcarj b/î-ri. 
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thank g t§ the g^t% n9t Jo much for hnvsttg gi*ven lim iê m 
hmvf gi*uen him me ttt the time that ArijUit* ii-vteim 1 im 
fremije tnyjdj\ that yu ivill make him a fmccÊgv' nmH^ii 
ioth^ mnd a ling cj' Mek<€*iQHia. What tiobJe <llougki 
fretin the piTiiCal of this letter, far dittrreni from the i 
of the prdt'iit a;;c, but highly wcirthy (if a grrat mona 
81 gcxxi fu th* r ! I Hull k;kvc the reailcr tii nidcc fuch rd 
cm it as he (hall think pnipcr ; and ihali oiily obfcrve» i 
example may ferve as a Idlbn cvca to private pcrlbni 
ceaches them how highly thev ought to value a gcKifi 
and the cxtraoxdinar^r care they Aiould cake lo find 1 
one ; * for cveiy fon » an Alexander tf> his &tber. It 
chat Philip | put his fnn very early under Ariflotle« coi 
that the fuccel's of Audief depends on the fbandacion £r 
and that the man cannot be tew able» who ii to crach tk 
ciplei of learning and knowledge in the jnanncr ihcy o 
l)c iiiculcatcd* 

A Je/criptioH ^f the Mandùman fbmlem^ 

(y) This II was a body of infantry» -confifljng «f 
thoufand heavv-armed tnwps^ who were always placed 
center of the battle. Befides a fword« ^ïity Mere armec 
a fl-.ield, and a pike or fpear, called b^ thcXjrccki SaP 
(Jarijfa,) Thi-s pike w.'is fourteen ciibKs l(*ng, that is ti 
one French fiTi, lor the cubi-t& auilill o| a i'iM>t and a hj) 

^rhc jihahinx w:i.s commonly' divided iiiio ten A:orp» i> 
talions, racli of uhich was camfHiiecl (if fixtceu hundred 
an hundred feci in rank» and fixteen in iîle. Somciimr 
jRle oi' fixiccn wa» doubled, and fomcrunck dMiJrd acco 
to occafion ; fo that «he phalanx wa^ fonietinieN bui rigiiti 
at otbei- (inirs thirty-two 4i(;ep : But it» ufual and regular i 
vas of iixiecn. 

I'he Ipacu between each fuldicr up^n a ;n:\r(h u'n& lu 

or, which i» the loinc, four cubit:» \ and the rank» »«<' 

s 

fyj P.»Ub. 1.a\ii. f 7^— z^;. W- 1, «ii. J'- <'f'4. ."Tlun. ^t\^ 
A* lib. 



• l-'iiif.4miii Alrx.iri(ltiim tl^ri no- 
hî«, înipoliiiini ^rrinii', (l:gr.i.m l.iiit.i 
tui.i iiitjnti-m : ^Mii.uiq'uiii iuu-. cui- 
cjuc 4i)-iiu% i-n.) i^iéiHtu, 1. «.v. I. 

I All l'bilt]>pu\ M.ucil<iiuini icx 
/ilri4iidn> fiHii luo prima litriorum 
d menu tr.i{U *h AiiOnirlr himmo 



II Ucirin .Af ii& milti' H 
iiTi'ir M.urdfiiium ariiMli i^'-^' 
phaljnfil^ ■ipprll.ikiiUur. I»' 
"hi .!«»■ ru.» in innte, »"• ' 

€ju% eiJlil |'liiloU«\ih«» N n\'u\Vv-l, au\ \\W \ yvvv* 4v,-..a» 7 jft Lhf* *> *■*' 

Itfitf piiTct hot; vl!iviuWi u iiv>ft ftu4ws».\ v 



lum inliî.» j prrfrrtiirimc du^'' 
limr ti^<(jii, p«"iiiK-ir ivl '^ 
iinii/illc; * S^l^tnt.^. iblJ. 
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Ix feet aiuadcr. When chc phalanx advanced towards 
my, thcro^was but three tect diitance between each fol-. 
Lnd the ranks were clofed in proportion. In fine, when 
alanx wa^ to receive the enemy, the men who compofed. 
,' ihli clolcr, each foldier occupying oniy the fpace of a« 
I'd a half. 

s evidently (hews the different fpace which the front of 
alanx took up in thefe three ciies, fuppofing the whole 
(ill of fixteen tlioufand men, at iixteen deep» and con* 
tly always a thoufand.men in front. This fpace or dif» 
in the ftrll caie was fix thoufand feet, or one thoufand 
IS, which make ten furlongs, or haJf a league. In the 
. cafe it was but half fo much, and took up tive furlongs^ 
Î hundred fathoms *» And, in the third tsSe, it was 
dimiuiihed anv^iher half, and extended to the diilance of 
ko furlongs and a half, or two hundred and Afry fathoms, 
vbius examines the phalanx in the fécond cafe, in which 
ched to attack the enemy. There then was three feet in 
h and depth between each foldier. We obferved above, 
leir pikes were fo^irteeii cubits long. The fpace between 
o hands, and that paitof tlie pike which proj.ded be* 
the right, took up four ; and consequently the pike ad- 
i ten cubits beyond the body of the foldier who carried 
'his being fappofed, the pikes of the foldiers placed in 
th rank, whom I will call the fifths, and fo of the reii,, 
led two cubits beyond the firil rank ; the pikes of the 
^s four, thofe of the thirds iix. thoie of the féconds eight 

; ill Âne, the pikes of the foldiers, who formed the hrH: 

advanced ten cubits towards the enemy, 
e reader will eafily conceive, that when the foldiers who 
3fed the phalanx, this great and unwieldy machine, ever/ 
if which briiUed with pikes, as we have feen, moved all 
:e, preienting their pikes to attack the enemy, that they 
charge with great force. The foldiers, who were behind 
flh rank, held their pikes railed, but reclining a little 
he ranks who preceded them ; thereby forming a kind of 
f» which (not to mention their ihieldji) fecured them from 
irts di(i:harged at a dillance, which fell without doing 
any hurt. 

.e loldlers of all the other ranks beyond the fifth, could 
ideed engage againft the enemy, nor reach them with their 
» but then they gave great alfiilance in battle to thofe in 
of them. For by fupporting them behind with the ytmoft. 
;(b, and propping them with their backs, \t^v \x^ci%^S!t\ 

P 2 ' \^ 
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in » prodigious manner the Arenpch and ioipetuofity i 
anfet ; ihey gave their comra<ieb fuch a force a» rendered 
immoveable in ^it'.ack», and at the Unie cîme' deprived tb 
every hope or 'opportunity of iiight by the rear ; to cha 
yrere under the nrcefllty ci/her to conquer or die. 

And indeed J^il^biu:3 acknowledges, that as lon^ as tk 
diers q( the plishnx preferved their difpofitiofl and arder 
phalanx, that i^, a» long a«. they kept their rankf io dbc 
cmier we ha^e dei'cribed, it was impoffible for an enemf 
to fuftain its weight, or to open and break it« And û 
demonHrates to ub in a plain and fenfible manner. The Jt 
ibldiers (for it 1) thofe ne compares to ^he Gceeki in dbe 
in que.lion) fays he, take up^ in fight, throe feet tich» 
as they muft neceflarii^ move about very moeh, either n 
their bucklers to the right and left in defendinr thenfelfi 
CO thruft with the point* or ftrike wiih the edge, we m 
obliged to fuppofe the di fiance of three feet between cvei; 
dier. In this every Koman foldier takes up fix fee^ ût 
twice as much dillance as lOne of the * phalanx, Md c 
«[uently oppofe» iingly jtwo fojdiers of the firft rank ; am 
Ae fame reafon« ie obliged to make head aninfl ten pifci 
we have before obferved. Now it is ijoipoinbie for a naglfl 
dier to break, or force his way through ten pikes. 

(x) This JJvy fhews evidently in a few «ordf* wkfi 
dclicribes in what manner the Rcjnans were repulfed by 
Macedonians ai the liege of a city. I The cor.ful, fays 
made his cohorts to advance^ in order, if poBîhle, to pent 
the Macedonian phalanx. When the latter, keeping veiy i 
together, had advanced forward their long piket, the FÎm 
having difcharged ineif'eâually their javelin*» againft the II 
donians, v/hom their ihields (pref&a very cfoie toother) 
vered like a roof and a tortoijt ; the Romans, I fay, drtsr i 
fwords. Hut it was not poifible for them either to oraM 
elofe engagement, or cut or bre:dc the pikes of theeac 
and ii they happened to cut or break ajiy one of tbfflt 

bf< 

{'x.\ Liv. I. xzxjî. n. f 7. 

• Jt -.vci ttfwf ^.'}J, fhar rjct: jc.'dir ' gc»:r' J ;rgit':dînîs j?fap fr M*"* 
éj tit iff.'jiar.x w^i- uy li tt: j.'t •u.Lit, o:J- » ::ic«.î, mJ'J^ in cat'fi?u4JtJa 
4r ad-^arffd /» atlaik ibtf tntn.y, and 1 ^uu o>f<-t:ruri Ul;i;«in<in, A* 
igit Lalf jit n.uih ivi'/t /e \:té»ud h'u ^.^ii iKijjti^uan; vrr.jiii», c^ff/b 
tcmir.gi^. In iLliiaJIcat, fti^h H'*- iîf.i.t ^l-ii-Ci : i;'-qtiet».n^c.ir' 
man jdtti-.r wnt ctli^td tv mate btad ' ' ' ' 

m^Jir^ t^uft.ty piket, 

I Cuhvrt<« invicfioa Tuh figrif, <}«« 



fjcaue praeced<rft haf «i p.<*-ri*| 
fk ÇU Ri ÎA(idiflcr.r am pirfttfp' 
l.iiiiie fra^meRto ifiu muI/^ < 
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n piece of the pike fcrved as a point ; fo that this ran|;e 
kcsy wkh which the front of ùïc phalanx was armed, fhll 

^- . • 

Pauîus iEmiliu-s owned, that in the battle with Ferfeus» 

ill king OÏ Macedon, this rampart of brafs, and foreft of 

, impenetrable to his legions, filled him with terror and 

ihment. He did not remember, he faid, any thing fa 

dable as this phakn-x ; and often afterwards declare^* 

his dreadful fpeâacle had made Co llrong an in^reflion 

iiim, as almoil made him defpair of the vidtory. 

un what has been faid abuvc, it allows, that the I^ace- 

n phalanx was invincible ; ncverthelei's, we find by hi&ory, 

;he Macedonians and their phalanx were vanquiOied and 

ed by the Romans. It was invincible, replied Polybius, 

ig as it continued a phalanx, but this happened veiy 

; for in order to its being fo, it required a flat even fpot 
3und of large extent^ without either tree, bulh, intrench- 

ditch, valley, hill,- or river. Now we feldom find a fpot 
ound,^ of fifteen, twenty or more furlongs * in ejctent ; for 
g[e a ijpace is neceffary for confining a whole army, of 
i the phalanx is but a part. 

: let U8 fuppofe (it is Polybius who flUl fpeaks) that a 
of ground, fuch as could be wifhcd, were ibuud ; yet of 
uie coQÏd a body of troops drawn up in form of a phalanx 
ouidithe enemy, in dead of advancing forward and offering 
, fend out detachments to lay wafle the country, plunder 
cies, or cut off the convoys ? That in cafe the enemy 
I come to a battle, the general need only command part 

front (the center for inllance) to give way and fly, that 
lalanx may have an opportunity of purfuing them. In 
id,, it is manifefl the phalanx would be broke, and a large 

made in it, in which the Romans would not fail to 
s the phalanx in flank on the right and left, at the fame 
hat thofe foldiers,- who are puriuing the enemy, may be 
red in- the fame manner. 

is reafoning of Polybius appears to me very clear, and it 
mc time gives us a very jult idea of the manner in whichr 
icients fought ; which certainly ought to have its place in 
Yf as it is an eflential part of it. 

Qce appears, as (^) Mr. BofTuet obferves after PolybluSr 

P 3 the 

Plut, in Paul. /Smil. p. 265. {h) Dijcmrfe n Univerfêl 
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the difTrrcMrc hcfwccn the Mncrdfuiian • ph.f fanT form 
onr larjTf? bn'.iy, very thick on all ftrler, wliirh was '>b!ij 
tnt'Vi'. ull ;.f ontr, and fhf I'ofn.in army divided inm 
bo(ii#"., ivliifh ((>' fhc.t n-ifon wrrc inmblr-r, and con(êcj< 
more ajifly 'liQ^jf':'.! f'^r morinn*. «if rvcry kind. 1 he pi 
cannot long jjrf.fiTv*: if s naniral projicrty fihefc arc Polf 
word») that m to fay, its foJiHity and thtckiiefs bccaufe 
quires U% peculiar fpots of ground, and thofr, as n weir» 
porpôiêly for it ; and that for want of foch tracks, it ci 
bers, or rather bn-aki itfeif by its own motion ; not to 
tion, that, if it is once broke, the foldiera who cosipofe 
never rally again. Whereas the Roman army, by its di 
into fmall bodio, t;ikc^« advantage of all places and iScaa 
and fuit$ itfelf to rhcni. Ir is united or ffparated at pic 
It files off, or draw: together, without the letfl difficalf 
can very eafily detach, rally, and form every kind of evelî 
cither in the whole or in part, ai oceafion may reqairc 
fine. It has a prca'tr vfiricty of motions» and coafieqi 
more activity and ftrength than the j>ha]anx. 

(r) This enabled Paulas J ifimilius to gain lib eeld 
vMlury over Perff:us. He firft atucked the phalanx in 
But the Macedonians (keeping very clofe tof^dier) he 
their pikes with both handf, and prefenting this iron rai 
to the cncm/y could not be either nroke or forced in any 
ncr, and fo made a dreadful flnughter of the Roman», 1 
lafl, the unevcnncfi; of the f^rotind, and the great extent f 
front in battle, not allowinr the Macedonians to con tin 
all parts that range of fliiclch and pikes, Paulus A^ilio 

fi 

(f) rin^aff li. in PjiiI. yi'.rM, p. 1^15, *66. Liv. 1. tIit. n. At, 

* Stjijiriij»: iiter'i'ic mi I*", "rlin»". t'irl»-iiijiit prim^, dcindc «ij 
frrvtti'i (''^ ill* f'hilini mur.n'wW', ~*" ' ----^ - -*-^_ 

ttn^tior, ex iiluribu'i |>4rl:hu>. (.on 



iÏ4n% ; fdii\ï% paiticriM c^ilk im')u«'. 
ojiv. cH'fi f^icili'.j Jii;:'nM. 'Jit.Lh'. 
U«. n. It). 

Fniit jkraqtj*» fylv^ftrh r.trt», iri- 

«lorpitn, iiM»«, nifi 'ibi pr^rlonj-i*. h»lhv 
*iliit vall'un ir.tc *lv|.fO'. o?.i-'it 
(/.loM I.' hv, li*.-f" I arip'» '»|'.- •■ft; 
rMilliii'i ml'ri'.flitii iii-j ^IK IJ.\.*xtu 

fi. VJ» 

\ Serundrf Uv}** inimiflj (liflTtpjvit /i univrri^ iici': in ir-tnlan » 
nhiihnffrri ; w.^'ir ulij cvi'l'riiti'n I iriftrtirlirn ph iIjii^iii "j.'-.currii 
iMi.h vi/.tt;rir <»iit, <\\Mm iv\i'»'i mulu l iiiil'ijfi**nc ie hMU*, tDtM •.«•» 



f-firif iirjiicnt't haftit, intok 
vtrci lurit. Si c*r^im ftggn 

f. I ; {. J tUèf^'i -. tiiMn"hi l' m losf 

^. t'*^'^^'*^ hirt*m c'>2''t ' 
fr'ir implicatirur; ii vcro ab 
J 'It «h fergo, «|tf|uifl tnmtikai 
puit, ruinae mtjéo lurtantur. 
tjfn advcrfiif cater v^fim ir. 
Kfini-tri'<s ^ inicrr'jpTi qibh: 
:i'îr, oi/«:4m trr. rogckinrurt 
mint, 'I'l iruin';«ic «f^cj in* 
rll'.ri», inh;iu.itijnt ordi«ic& Tuoa 
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- tervtd^ that the phalanx was obiij^ed to leave feveral opehings 
and intervals. Upon this, he attacked tliem at thefe openings»- 

- not as before, in front, and in a general onfet, but by de- 
tached bodies, and in different parts, at one and the fame time. 
By this means the phalanx was broke in an iaftant, and its 
whole force» which confiiled merely in its union» and the im- 
preifîon it made all at once, was entirely loft^ and Paitki» 

. iEmilius gaiïicd the viétory. 

(/) The fame Polybius, in the twelfth book above citedy 
delcribes in few words the order of battle obferved by the 
cavalry. According to him,, a fquadion of horfc coniilled of 
eight hundred, generally drawn up one hundred in front, and 
eight deep ; confequently fuch a fquadron as this took* up- iv 
Airlong» or an hundred fatlioms, fuppofm^ the diftance of one 
fiithom or fix feet for each horfcman ; a Ipace he mufl necef- 
lu'ily have» to make his evolutions and to rally. Ten fqua- 
drons, or eight thouiand horfc, occupied ten times as much 
ground, that is, ten furlongsy or a thoufand fathoms» whicb 
Bakes about half a league. 

• From what has been faid the reader may judge how much 
ground an army took up according to the number of infantiy 
and cavalry of which it confided. 

Si CT. If. Tie faerti iMor. Stquel of the biftory ^Philip. 

• Hi wdiavêws im *umn to pf*£fj'i bimj'tlf of the fafs of Tber» 
mofylie^ 

(f) T^ISCORD» which fomented perpetually in the Greeiss 
K 3 difpofitions not \txy remote ^om an open ruptun , 
bffoke out with ereat violence upon account of the Phoca^an: • 
Thofe people», w'bo inhabited the territories adjacent toDelphoi» 
ploughed up certain lands that were facred to Apollo» which 
were thereby profaned. Immediately the people in the neigh-. 
bourhood exclaimed againft them» as guilty of facrilege» fome 
from a fpirit of fincerity, and others in order to cover theii* 
private revenge with the veil of religion. The war that broke 
out on this occafion was called the J'acred ^war^ as undertaken 
from a religious motive» and lailed ten years. The people 



and iencenoed to pay a heavy fine. 

P 4 Philo- 

(^) Lib. sit. p. 663. (*) A. M. 3649. Ant, J.C. -j^v ^VAA%w% 
P- 4»S— 4i J- 
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PhilnnieTu*, one nf xhv'ir chief citizens, a bold vtani ma 
of great uuchori:)-, having proved by fome verfes in f/JHomu 
that the fovereigiity of Delphos belonged anciently to thcFho- 
caeans, inflames them againll this decceCf detetmines with dm 
to take up arms, and is appointed their general. He imaô* 
diately went to Sparta, to engage the L^cdaemoniaiu in Va 
intereft. They were very much difgufled at the ientence whkh 
the Amphyûions had pronounced againil thexn» at the UOk> 
tatioh of the I'hcbans, by which they had been aU6 condeniicd 
to pay a fine, for having feized upon the citadel of Thebci bf 
fraud and violence. Archidamus, one of the kings of Spaitip 
gave Philomelas a handfome reception. This monaichf hoir* * 
ever» did not dare to declare openly in favour of the PhocaiBSb 
but promifed to afTiil him with money, and to fuiniihhni 
fecretly with troops, as he accordingly did. 

Philomeius, at his return home, raiies foldiers, and bepes ' 
by attacking the temple of Delphos, of which he poflâsâ 
kimfelf without any great difficulty, the inhabitants of ihi 
country making but a weak lefiilance. The * Lociiaiiibâ 
people in the neighbourhood of Delphosi. took nnns agaal 
him, but were defeated in feveral rencounters. Pkilcneh% 
encouraged by tbefe firfl fucceiCes» increaibd his troons dahb 
and put himfelf in a condition to carry on his enterpnxe «ra 
vigour. Accordingly he enters the temple» tears from the 
pillars the decree of the Amphyflioni againft the Phocxasi» 
publifhes all over the country, that he has no deiigo to icize 
the riches of the temple, and that his fblc view is to reftore the 
Phocxans their ancient rights and privileges. It was necefisij 
for him to have a fanai on from the god who prefided at Del- 
phos, and to receive fuch an anfwer from the oracle as migkt 
be favourable to him. The prieftefs at firft refufed to co-opc- 
late on this occafion ; but, being terrified by his menaces» ibe 
anfwered, that the god permitted him to do whatever he flioold 
think proper ; a circumûance he took care to publifh to all dit 
meighbouring nations. 

The affair was now become a ferioui one. The AmphydioDi 
meeting a fécond time, a refolution was formed to declare wsr 
againft the Phocxans. Moft of the Grecian nations engwed 
in this quarrel, and Tided with tlie one or the other party. The 
Bœotians, the Locrians, Theilalians, and feveral other neigh- 
bouring people, declared in favour of the ^od ; whilll Spasta* 
Athens, and fome other cities of Peloponnelus, joined with the 
Phocasans. Philomeius had not yet touched the creafurescf 
the temple ; but being afterwards not fo fcrupulous» he be- 

lirvci 
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•Keyed that the riches of the god could not be better employed 
tiian in his (the deity's) defence^ for he gave this fpecious 
.name to this facrilegious attempt ; and being enabled, by this 
hefk fupply, to double the pay of his foldiers, he raifed a very 
confiderable body of troops. 

Several battles were fought, and the fuccefs for fome time 
.ieemed doubtful on both fides. Every body knows how much 
religious wars are to be dreaded ; and the prodigious lengths 
•which a fklfe zeal, when veiled with fo venerable a name, is 
apt to go. The Thebans having in a rencounter taken feveral 
priibners, condemned them all to die as facrilegious wretches, 
who were excommunicated» The Phocseans did the fame by 
way of reprifal. Thcfe had at firll gained feveral advantages ; 
but having been defeated in a great battle, Philomel us dieir 
leader^ being clofely attacked upon an eminence from which 
there was no retreating, defended himfelf for a long time with 
invincible bravery, which however not availing, he threw 
himfelf headlong from a rock, in order to avoid the torments 
he muft unavoidably have undergone, had he fallen alive into 
the hands of his enemies. Onomarchus was his fucce/Tor, and 
took upon him the command of the forces. 

* This new general had foon levied a frefh army, the advan- 
tageous pay he offered procuring him foldiers from all fides. 
He alfo by dint of money brought over feveral chiefs of the 
other party, and: prevailed upon them either to retire, or to do 
little or nothing, by which he gained ^reat advant:ige8. 

Philip thought it mod confident with his intereft to remain 
neuter in this general movement of the Greeksin favour either 
of the Phocseans or of the Thebans. It was conliftent with* 
the policy of this ambitious prince, who had little regard fbr 
religion or the interefl of Apollo, but was always intent upon 
kis own,, not to engage in a war by^ which he could not reap 
the leaft benefit ; and to take advantage of a junfture, in 
which all Greece,- employed and divided by a great war, gave 
him an opportunity to extend his frontiers, and pufh his coa- 
quefts without' any apprehenfion of oppofition. He was alio 

- well pleafed to fee both parties weaken and confume each other» 
as he fhould thereby be enabled to fall upon them afterwards 
with greater advantage: 

{g)' Being defirous of fabjeélîne Thrace, and of feouriog 
tke oonquens he had already made in ir, he determined to {XM- 

' ftfs himfelf of Methone, a fmall city, incapable of (iippomtig 
icfelf by its own ftrength, but which gave him difqiiict, and 

P 5 ^b^\M^â(M^ 

• A> M. f6s^ Ant, J. C. 353. ^jr^ A, TA. -^Jb^t* JycwV V 
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obdruéked his defigns whenever it was in the hands of hi 
mies. Accordingly he bei'icged that city, made himiblf 
of, and razed it. {h) lie loll one of his eyes before Mc 
by a very lingular accident. Alter of Amphipolis had < 
his fervice to Philip, as fo excellent a marlcfman, that hi 
bring down birds in their mci\ rapid Dighc. The n» 
made this anfwer, ff^r/I^ I fw/JI fakgyou into my /amntê* 
mnkt fwar upon ftarling: ; which anfwer duns: the cro&bc 
to the quick. A repartee proves often of fatal conieqiic 
him who makes it, and it is not a fmall merit to kiu» 
to hold one*s tongue. After having thrown himielf ii 
city, he let fiy an arrow, on v^hich was written, 7# i 
right tye^ and gave him a mod cruel proof ihat he was \ 
miCrklman ; for he hit him in his right eye. Philip fea 
back the fame arrow, uith t!ii.s infcription. It" PhiUf tû 
cityi he luill hang up Jjhr ; and accordingly he was as g 
his word. 

(f) A Ocilful furgeon drew the arrow out of Philip's cy 
ÏO much art and dexterity, that not the leail fear miij 
and though he could not favc his eye, he yet tonk aw 
blemifh. (<f) But neverthtlefs this monarch was fo we 
to be angry whenever any perfon happened to let flip thi 
Cyclops^ or even the word oo in his prcfenee. Men. ho 
ft'ldoni biufh for an honojiable imperfi'cliun. A Lace« 
nian wuman thought mort- like a man, when, to conic 
ion for a gloriouî, wound that had lamed hini, ihe faid, 
Jo/t, e*vtry ficp you take tf^ili put you in tnintl tj yfsur 'vateur, 

(I) Alter the taking of Methone, Philip, e\er iludiou^ 
CO weaken hi5 enemies by new conqutih, or gain new I 
by doing thcni fome impî»rtont fervice, marched into Tb 
which had implored )iis afnitance aeainit the tvrsints. 
liberty of that country icemcd now fccure, fince Alcxac 
Pherae was no more. Nevertlelef?, liis brothers, who, i 
cert with his v^ife Thebc, h:id niunîcrred him, grown wi 
having fome time ;'.c:cd the i?art of deliverers, re\ivi 
tyranny, snd cpprcnid the I hcifalians with a new yoke, 
cophron, the eldcil of the three biothers who fucceeded 
ander, had ilrengthened himlelf by the protection of thi 
czans. Oiiomarchu<:, their leader, brought him a not 
body of fbrcet, and at iirlt gained a coL'tiderable adv: 
over Philip ; but engaging him a fécond time, he was ei 
defeated, and his army r>utcd. I'hc fiying troops wer 
fued to the fea-ihore. Upwards of iix tboufand men 

.(b) Suidas In lUM. K^ VY\n.\.N\\. c-yj. VJ^\ Dcatet. 

dte ki«cat. c. iii. y) ^'^^^' V- ^V-^^^V 
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ailed on the fpot» among whom was Onomarchus, whofe body 
fvsis hung upon a gallows ; an J three thcufand» who were taken 
iiifoners» were thrown into the fea by Philip's order, as fo 
«any facrilegious wretches, the profcdcd enemies of religion* 
ijycophron chïlivercd up the city of Phera;» and reftored Thef- 
aly to its liberty bv abandoning it. By the happy fuccefs of 
hn expedition, Philip acquired for ever the aneâion of the 
rheflalfans, whofc excellent cavalry, joined to the Macedo- 
lian phalanx, had afterwards fo great a (hare in his victories 
md thofe of his fon. 

Phayllus, who fuccecded his brother Onomarchus, finding 
he fame advantages he had done, from the immenfe riches he 
bund in the temple, railed a numerous army ; and, fupported 
>y the troops of t!ie Lacedxmonians, Athenians, and the other 
lilies, whom he paid very largely, he went into Bceotia and 
nvaded the Thebans. For a long time vi£lor>' fhifted fides ; 
>ut at lall, Phayilu& being attacked with a fuddcn and violent 
iilVemper, after fufFering the moil cruel torments, ended his 
\£c in a manner worthy of his invpieties :.nd facrilegious allions* 
*halecus, then very young, the (on of Onomarchus, was plactnl 
tr his room ; and Mnaieas, a man of great experience* and 
trongly attached to his family, was appointed his counfcllor. 

The new leader treading in the llcps af his predccefTorSy 
blundered the temple as they had done, imd enriched all his 
riends. At laft the Phocieans openei their eyes, and ap» 
Kiinted commiflioners to call all thofe to account who had any 
oncern in the publick monies. Upon this Phalecus was de- 
lofcd ; and, after an exadt cni|uiry, it was found, that from 
lie beginning of the war there had been taken out of the 
em pie upwards of ten thoufand talents, that is, about one 
lillion (ive hundred thoufand pounds. 

* Philip, after having freed the ThefTalians, refolved to carry 
is arms into Phocis. This is his (irlt attempt t'Mget footing 
1 Greece, and to have a (hare in the general affairs of the 
ireeks, from which the kings of Macedon had always been 
xcludcd ab foreigners. In this view, upon pretence of going 
%'er into Phocis in order to puni(h the facrilegious Phocseans^ 
e marches towards Thermopylx, to po(refs himfelf of a pafs» 
hich gave him a free paAage into Greece, and cfpccially into 
Utica. The Athenians, upon hearing of a march which 
light prove of the mod fatal confequcnce to them, haded to 
rhermopyls, and ^Hiffcfftd themfelves very feafonably of this 
«portant pafs, which Philip did not dare attempt to force ; fo 
lat be was obliged to return back into Macedoivv^ 

P 6 ^x^-^* 

• A, M. 365a. Ant. J, C, ^ja. 
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îir» f.fll. I)i MO". I ru '.i !;, ///,6»/ Piiiiif'i ntttmftiHgllttt» 

Mtli\l.f, tuttttMiiiti ihr s'Itli. fittim, /!«,/ tuin/mlr» t/uM utuinÊ 
ihtil J.ti/i,t. Lit tir iry,u i n /.#//// to hn ùitttttifi, OijHlhuh 
Ufhii lit fhlUt t'I liniiy l'ijtryrti /,- I'll l M |«, tuidi rjjet fh( Alltt' 

tuit/ii ffàfjutiit.ii. Iii 'Pi . I li I i; 1": rmieti^utiki i hy hit er/ttiiMi 
in tuU't t/i. 'u fut l'J tluii lilliiiiiy. 'l he)i Jfuil iàut a *Vffj *lVêàà 
Jmtuêtf, tit.tl Vwil IV tll litt.':h liil.n ()lyiitl.ut, 

AU wr: (Il ill l'Kiii frr rimiji rii;'.!;"-'! ;i^;uittO ihf Alti^'tiiaiis 
;ii!«l .1. lin y, \>) lit'- l'UMi;.'^ vhhttïiuùt u\ i\\a\ fitU'ifllt 
foiilifrl-. (il \h\i\t.\\\\r\,t'.., v/ill liMOilif liih \'tt:iXc\X Cfietliit^» 
ami llit' liK'll l'OA-iif!.] fi|i|Milri^ t,\ hi*. :it:iliifîri:.'i tMiyjIfi \ il 
IIMy It'ti li<* liii|il'i|M I. In-lol' v/r iMifrr ili'if ih.i' tiail UÏ Ùit 
hilhiry, u» y\\\' u lli'iri ;ic"ii:iii <} ihr li.tr* ol Ailicrfi%, and of 
the Hif|iri(inMi '«( ill'- 1 lll/rii-. ;il ili.if !ii!.('. 

Wr miift tint Imiti u ju'i^'iiif fil ol rht- ili.iia^Yrr 'tf tbc M\t^ 
fi'hiii*», in ilir ayr \uv air tiow (|ii';ikiiif' of, fioin lliul of ih'-if 
iincdtofi, îti ih*' iiitK- (il the li.trtlr(i i«r M:ir4ilifiti Hnd o| ^kU' 
ïiii-., Iicmi wliok- villi]»' ili'-y liai r>ircnir|y flqMtirf;itr4|. '| hey 
W<?rrr no lon^'ri thr* (.itiir iitcit, aii'l hai] iio h.u^r.t ilif: (ikfixi 
l!l:uilll^., ami tlir f.itnr inaniiM*.. 'Iliry hO hiuuvr AxU'Mxnttà, 
tlic f.iMir /r.ti foi ill'- |iiilili< 1-. \*t O'I, thi* iainr .ijiplK .iliot. i» ikc 
:iti.ill'. ol iltr fl.iit-, ill'- (..inr rOi.ta^'r Kl fu|i|Oit Uri«tii«<% of W2t 
li'r' 1« .1 .'iiitl l..ii(l , llir- (.iiiir «.Iff: ol till- trv«iiu«-., îlir <.iu»r *:.'• 
Iiii;»/!' îfs lo lu .11 l.tlii'.iy .l'IvK r ; ïhr fan.'* <lif' » mii.riii in ';.C 

ilifjiif of î'ri.'i.il*. of f I.'* .iiini' •:, an'! »#l lfi.t;'ini.jt'--. lo v.li'/;:i 
• • • • 

ftiry jiiltiiltril lli<- .i<liiiliiifit.tli'«fi ol ihi- Itatr. 'id cl,Tfr lufp/f 
lli'-l'* ••loii'iu-. «lilj.'ilih'iî.*, fui I rrilr<i a r'ili«ltit-|-: |cif iroofr, aj.fj 
«III iikIoI'-ii' r- V/irli ir^'.iol to j.iililit l' afluii*. ; an aivi'tdon l'f 
iiiiiil.tiy l.ii^'u*-., V/ijiih ili'*y n'w/ Irff riifiifly lo iii»/#ri.;.f/ 
ri' ii'i '. ^ .iii'1 .1 j.rol'.if.riii of ihr jiiiMi't trrafuifa in 'jAU\t%'fi\À 
fli'i-.v. ; a l'.vf t''i III'- fia irry vvliicji ilirii oiaioi^ laviili(<l ny>u 
lliriii , aii'l .111 ijtiN:.j'j>y f.f ilMy in loi.lrrrin^' ptililir k olhc-; 1*^ 
inli'i^Mii; aii'l tahal ; .i!l v/liic h ufually \tictrt\r ilm a|i{itoa'Kit|^ 
riiiii ol fUf :. *iii( Il v/.in thr- Luiatioii of Ailirn^, ;i( (),r tiii*c 
rtic: kl III' of M.t"-'lfiii !ir-!'.ii l'i lui'ii lti% atiiu aL'a.nft («irrcc. 

* V/f liavr- {t'fu ih.ii r}iili|i, aflcj vaiiolu cotji|ut'ft?, I..'i 
.lrt^^lIit^d to a'!v.iiif'- ai l.ii ai l'hotit, luit iii vaifi ; bcUuiC 
thr Alhf:llîan^,, jiiiily aLiiin'-'i al Chc jin|itndiii^^ ifari|ft;r, U'I 
floj»j)rd liiiii ar ih'- iiaf". ol 'riiriinojiyhf. (//n 1 )rirtottk«riin 
fakiti)', aHv.iiiia;.'(- of lo favoiiiaMc a flif|«olitiofi of lliir<2-i 
fnoiiiitcfl thr iiihiifial, in ttMWi to fri Ijrfoie thrm a ll'/c!/ 
uimy*: oi ilic iiiii»t:ii'huy. dau',»/-! irj v/hich thr-y wcic cxptjfcd -'X 

ciî€ 
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the boundlcfs ambition cf Philip ; and to convince them of the 
abfolute ncceflity ihey were under, from hence, to apply the 
moft fpeedy remedies. Now, as the fuccef» of his arms, and 
the rapidity of his progrefs, fpread thmugkout At)ien!> a kind 
of terror bordering very near defpair, the orator, by a wonder- 
ful artifice, firft endeavours to revive their courage, and afcribes 
their calamities to their floth and indolence. For, if ihry 
hitherto had acquitted thcmfelves of their duty, and' cliat in 
ipight of their activity and their utmoft effort.^ Philip h?.d 
prevailed over them, they then, ir.di-«d, would not have the 
leaft refource or hope left. But in this rra; ion, and all thofe 
which follow, Demoflhencj infifts Unmgly, that the grandeur 
of Philip is wholly owing to the fuprnencrs of the Athenians ; 
and that it is this fupinenefs which make? him bold, darings 
and fwelU him with fuch a fpirit of haughtincGy. as even infulti 
the Athenians. 

" See,'* fays Dcmofthenes to them, fpeaking of Philip, 
** to what a height the arrogance cf that man rifes, who will 
«« not fuffer you to chnfe either afticn or repofe ; but employs 
** menaces, and, as fame favs, fpeaks in the moft infolent 
** terms ;. and not contented with his firll conqueAf,. but in*. 
** capable of fatiacing his luil of dominion, engages every day 
••in ibme new cntcrprize. PolFibly, you wait till necefTity 
•• reduces you to a6t ; can any one be greater to freeborn men 
* • than (hame and infamy ? Will ycu then for ever walk the 
«* publick place with this queftion in your mouths» If'JI^af nnvs 
** is tJbgreS^ Can there be greater news, than that a Macedonian 
*« has vanqt.iihed the Athenians,, and made himfelf the fu- 
•« pieme arbiter of Greece ? Phili/> is dead^ fays one ; he is 
** only Jicky replies ano:hcr."« (His being wounded at Methone 
Ixad occafuned all thefe reports.) •* But whether he be fick 
•« or dead is notliing to the purpofe, O Athens ! For the mo- 
*• ment after heaven had delivered you from him ((hould you 
«• Ûill behave as you now do) you would raife up another 
** Philip againll yourfelves ; (ince the man in queilion owes 
^* his grandeur infinitely more to your indolence, than to his 
•« own ftrcngth." 

But Demoilhenes, not fatisfied with bare remonflrances, or 
with giving his opinion in general terms, propofcd a plan, the 
execution of which he believed would check the attempts of 
Philip. In the firft place, he advifes the Athenians to £t out 
9 fleet of fifty gallies, and to refolve firmly to man them 
themièlves. He requires them to reinforce thefe with ten gallies 
lightly armed, which may ferve as a convoy vo \\v(i ^^<t\ "dsA 
tranfooru. Wïr/i legard to the laixd-foxce^ îl?» m \v^à ^À'Kve. ^^ 
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^r:ncra1, rIcAcd by the roofl powerful faftiont formed the an^ 
culy of a confufcd ailembiage of foreigners and mercenaijr 
troops, who did little l'cri vice : DemoAhene» requires tbem 0) 
Itfvy no m'nc than two thoufand chofen troops» five hundred of 
which fli::!! be Athenians and the reft raifcd from among^tk 
allies ; vvlrh two hundred horfe, fifty of which ihall ai3o be 
Athf'iiians. 

'I he expencc of th)& iittle army» with regard only to pro* 
vifions ar.d other nutter» independent from their pay, was ID 
amount to iitile more fier month than ninety * talents {ninttf 
tlioufand cruwii.) vix, forty talents for ten convoy gallics, at 
the rate of tweiity minx (a thoufand livres) fer month for each 
galley ; forty talent!» for the two thoufand infantry, and ico 
drachmas (hvc livres) //;- month A r each foDt-foldier ; whick 
live livres per niontii njuke a little more than three-pence fiir- 
thin^; French mi. ucy pn- ^itn. Finally, twelve talent» for the 
two hundred horic, ai thirty drachmas (iiftcen livres) /rr monik 
for each horfeman ; which fifteen livres /ur month make (CB 
foLs fer diem, U1ie reafcm df my relating thii» fo particularly^ 
is to give the reader an idea of the cxpenccs of ;in army il 
tht fe limes. Denioilhencs adds, if any (uie ima^^ines, that tlie 
preparation of provihoir* is not a considerable Hep» he i& veif 
much miltaken \ ior he is perruad4.*d, that provided the forces 
do iiot v^'aTU provifion-, iKc war will furnifh them with every 
thi'iî^ bciiJc*. ; and tiiat uithoat doing the leaû wrong to tîiC 
(îui'k.:» or .'.ilic-, tht\ uill not fail of fufiicicnt acquiution^ (O 
make u}) all deticicricierv and arre:;rs of pay. 

Hut as the Athenian'. rnii;ht be furprized at Dcmoflhenes's 
rcqviiring fo fniall a body of forces, he gives this reafon for iff 
*vix, that ut prcfent the commonwealth did not permit the 
Athc-niuns to oppofe Philip with a fufiicient force in the field; 
and that it v.o.;ld be their bufinefs to mnke excurfuns only. 
Thus hi- diMi/n wa^., that this little army fhould be hovering 
perpetual]) ahsut tlie frontiers of Macedonia, to awe, obfervc; 
hariaf , aiul kjcpclofc to the enemy, in order to prevent theis 
from coficertifj.i; ai.d executing fuch enterprizes with eafei il 
they inij',ht think (it to attempt. 

Wh:.t the (ulcciî:. oi this harangue was, is not known. It 
is very probable, thai as the Athenian!* were not attacked per: 
fon.;lly, tht'y, according to the fupinenefs natural to thcnif 
were very indolent with rVgard to thepiogrcfs of i'hilip'saraiSt 
Th(^ dii'iiions at this time in Greece were very favourable to 
that monarch. Athens and Laccda^monia on one fide employed 
themlelves wholly in reducing the ftiength of Thebes tkcir 

rival i 
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ival ; whilft, on the other iide, the ThefTalians, in order cp 
ree themfelves from their tyrants, and the l*heban«y to main- 
ain the fuperiority which they had acquired by the battles of 
!^euâra and Mantinea, devoted tlvemfelves fn the jnoft refolute 
nanner to Philip ; and aflifled him (undeiignedly} in makin.g 
rhains for themfelves. 

Philip* as an able politician, knew well how to take advan- 
age of all thefe diflènûons. This king, in order to (L'cure his 
rentiers, had nothing more at heart than to enlarge them 
owards Thrace ; and this he could fcarce attempt but at the 
;xpence of the Athenians, who fince the defeat of Xerxes had 
nany colonies (befides feveral dates who were either their allies 
>r tributaries) in that country. 

Olynthus, a city of Thrace in the pcninfula of Pallene, was 
me of theîe colonics. The Olynthians had been at great 
.'ariance with Amyntas father of Philip, and had even very 
nuch oppofed the latter, upon his acceflion to the crown. 
rlowever, being not firmly ellablifhed on his throne, he at 
irli. employed diflimulation, and requefted the alliance of the 
Dlynthianb, to whom, fome time after, he gave up Potidxa^ 
m important fbrtrefs, which he had conquered, in concert 
vith and for them, from the Athenians. When he found him- 
elf able to execute his projeél, he took proper meafures in 
ircier to beilege Olynthus. The inhabitants ot this city, who 
faw the llorm gathering at a dillance, had reccurfe to the Athe- 
nians, of whom they rcqueiled immediate aid. l*he affair 
A'as debated in an afibmbly of the people, and as it was of the 
iitmoll imponance,a great number of orators met in the af- 
[embly. Kach of them mounted it in his turn, which was 
regulated by their age. Demollhenes, who was then but four- 
uid-thirty, did not fpeak till after his feniors had difculTed the 
matter a long time. 

(ji) In this *■ difcourfe, the orator, the better to fuccced in 
his aim, alternately terriAe.^ and encourages the Athenians. 
Por this purpofe, he reprcfencs Philip in two very different 
lights. On one fide, he is a man, whofc unbounded ambition 
:he empire of the world would not fatiate, an haughty tyrant, 
A'ho looks upon all men, and even hhi allies, as fo many fub- 

je£ts 

(*) Olynth. iî. 
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}vt\H or flavrK ; sind who, for that retron, it itfi l«A InetitUh 
fitto il(»w it ruliiiitllion, than an ofwn revolt | a virilftniMM 
cinn, who, alwayi iiitriu tn Like «dv4n(a|»e of me owrMÉ 
aiul emus of others, frtxrn every favourable oppôrtMniW|a 
iiulciatif>ul'Ic wamnr, whom h U niUviiy niultipli«f| giàiàà 
iu})|3or(:. pcrpriiiatly (hr ntofl icvcrc toil», wnhout Hlliirtar 
hltiilrlF II iiioiiicntV rqiofr, or havin)( the lenft ffgard M ill 
ilill'rrcrncc (>f Irainiih ; an intrepid hero, W'ho rulnei thrVsA 
obU;iclcs, and plun|.;a!i into the midft of d«i|^ri | a c otm / Sp 
wh(j with hit*, purfc traiKi kh, buys, nnd cniployi gold M M 
tJian iron ; a happy piincr, on whom fortune laviihei kW 




:iv t 
digh himU-lr the f^iavc! of hiii cnvn f,nuiidoiir, and Openi Mf* 
cipicc.i bciniv hiin« down which a fmall effort would twMf 
him ; a knavr» wlusfe power it raifed on the mot nrfnoflilf 
all foundation), brt-ach of fairii, and villainy ; on nktfê^ 
. hated univrrfaliy abrond, who, by trampling MtxHI all Mi^ 
human and divine, ha;> made all nations his encmifi | a wrftflr 
d«ftrJled even in tlie heart of hi^ domimoni, in whteh, Ufi^^. 
infaiuy of Iti.i mannrrti and other vices, he has tired OMt'Arl 
patience of his c;iptains, his loldiriM, and of all hU AihjeAiii'^ 
{;cnc-ial ; to cojidudi*, a perjured and impinu» wretch, eq|i«)lf 
aldiorred hy heaven and earth, and whom (he gfidi aie mw 
upon th(j prmit of ilcllroyin^ by any hand that will admiaiflct 
Ui thi'iT wruih, and rtcond ihcii vcn^^canee. 

This is the duuble pi^ure of Philip, which M. dc TonndT 
draw*, by uniting; the frveral detached linenmentb in thepr^ 
{i?nt Of .11 ion ol UenuiUhenci. In it is (hewn the grtat frcraOft 
wli)ivvliiih the Athenians f|>oke of fn powerful a monarch. 

Our orator, aftrr havinfr reprefrnted Philip «uc momntll 
foiniidablc, the next very eafy to be conciueredp concMOb 
that tlic only certain method for reducing fuch an enemy» weuU 
be to ri-ionn the new abuies, to revive the ancient order iihI 
re^llblti()n^, to appeafe domelUck di(iênfîoni« and to fupprefi 
the cabals which aie inceiiantly forming; and all this in M' 
a manner, th:it every thin^> may unite in the foie point of rbl 
publick fiTvice ; and that, at a common ex pence, evtry oisfli 
accord inf; to his abiiitie», may concur to the deftruAiou of Ai 
common enemy. 

Demades *, bribed by Philip's gold, oppofed vety fim^ 
ouDy the advice ul Dcmofthenesi but in vatn ; for the /tiii^ 
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nians fcnt, under the condu^\ of Chares the gencra^ thirty 
gallitwaiid two thoulaiid men to fuccour the Olyuthians, who, 
III this urgent ncceflity, which fo nearly afleclcd ail tht Ciu'cks 
in general, could obtain aiTillance only from the Aihci;ian>. 

However, this fuccour did not prevent the defi^n» of Philip» 
>r the progrefs of his arms. For he marcheb into Chalcis, 
akes feveral places of ilrength, the fortrel's of Ci ira, and fpreadf 
lerror throughout the whole country. Olynthu^, being thus in 
j;reat danger of an invafion, and menaced with dellructionf 
ent a fécond embaify to Athens, to follicit a new reinforce- 
nent. Demoflhenes argues very ibongly in favour of their 
equcd» and proves to the Athenian^:, that they were e([ual!y 
»bliged by honour and interefl to have rep.ard to it. 'i'his is 
he fubjed of the Olynthiack generally taken as tlie third. 

The orator, always animated with a ilrong and lively zeal 
or the fafcty and glory of his country, endeavours to intimi- 
»aite the Athenians, by fetting before them the dangers witli 
/hich they are threatened ; exhibiting to them a moil dreadful 
kTofpeÛ of the future» if they do not rouze from their lethargy i 
^or that» in cafe Philip feizes upon Olynthus, he will inevi- 
nbly attack Athens afterwards with all his forces. 

The greateft difficulty was the means of raifing fufHcient 
iiina for defraying the ex pences requifite £or the fuccour of the 
Uynthians» becaafe the military funds were otherwife employed^ 
r/j8. ibr the celebration of the publick games. 

When the Athenians» at the end of the war of JEginZf. had 
Dncluded a thirty years peace with the Laced aimonians» they 
•(blved to put into their treafury, by way of refervc» a thou* 
md talents every year ; at the fame time prohibiting any per- 
in, upon pain of death» to mention the employing any part 
f it» except for repuliing an enemy who (hould invade Attica» 
'his was at firil obferved with the warmth and fervour which 
len have for all new inilitutions. Afterwards Pericles, la 
rder to make his court to the people» proposed to dillribute 
Biong them» in times of peace *, the thoufand talents, an4 
» apply it in givinc to each citizen two oboli at the publick 
vov^s, upon condition» however, that they might reiuiuc this 
ind in time of war. The propoial was approved, and tlic 
îilriâion alfo» But» as all conceilions of this kind degcncraie 
ae time or other into licence, the Athenians were lo highly 
teafed with this diflribntion (called by Demades a ghu- ^ 
fbich tbt Athifdant njnêuld hi catched) that they abiohitcly 
otild not iiifier it to he retrenched upon any accuuiit. The 

• Tbrfc gamu, hr/Jes the Moo Mi \ perfcns pK-f, ni ^ cfifi'.nf.A a v^'a; r.vtn 
isr^/ «v// Jifiriiiued t§ cjcb of the j bcr of i.'fcj. cx^ tx».^^^ 
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ahufe wa9 carried to t'uch a i)cioht. that Rubuhis« one of aie 
failion which oppoled DcnunHu-rr», prt^hibited any prrft», 
lipon pain v *' l^l,•at^4, <(» much a^ to pr*«|K)l'e the reilonngr ^ 
the Icrvicc t»r the war. thole tunû> whit h iVridcs had tfinl^ 
ftfired to the *;amt5 ar.v! nui^l'* i ;ho»v%. Apolloiloru» was e*cn 
pu;>ithi*d, fur dccUnnc» ivir.itclt ot a cuntrarv opinion, and lor 
inlilHng upon it. 

This abuird prtjfiî'.iMî h.ixi very ftranga^ ef eéU. It was îm- 
p «fiiblc to fupp^. i: tnt by iini.o1iflgta.xesr the ineqoality of 
^hicli (biin»» cruirtly : jbitraiv) perpetuated ibong ieud», and 
made the miHtary pn p. rations lo wry Aow, as c]ui(e delieaied 
the dcfr^n of thcin, wuhouc leii'ciii-ng the expencc. As tfatf 
ariiticers and û'a-t.irii.vj people, who compotc«i above tifco- 
thirdN I F the people iM .Xiheii?, did not coiicnbute aiiy pJrJ 
of their fub^larce» and ocly «rave their perion$« the whule 
wet >ht of the t.ixes toil entireiv upon the rich. Theiè mur* 
n>uivd upon thai ;!CCv;unt, and reproached the otheM witli Û9 
pubiick monk*^ beir.g iquandercd upo» felUvah, comedietr 
and the like fuperHuziies. But ths people, being fenfibk «f 
their fupeiority, paid very little regard to their compfadiltif 
and had no manner o§ inclination to Aibcradl from their divcN 
fions, merely to «afe people who pofleifed emplovxnents aad 
cKgnitieb, from* which they were entirely excluded. BefideSr 
any peribn wh ) ihould dare to propoi'c tiiis to the people ieri* 
ou ly and in form, would be in great danger of hi6 life. 

llowtver, Denioilhencs prefumed to introduce thi» fubjeA 
at two oiriVrent times ; but then he treated i: with the utmol^ 
art and circuinl*pt»c\u>n. After ftiewing that the Athenian» 
Were îndifpenfably obliged t) raiiê an army, in order to llop 
the enterpri/.es of Philip, he hints (but in a diflant way) tha9 
ihofe fundi which were e.\|>eiidtfd in thca?rick reprclentaiionsr 
ouglit to be employed fc»r levying and maintaining an armed 
Kmcc. fie demanded ih.it conimilfioners might be nominated, 
noi to en.icl new Jaws (there bein^; already but too many efta- 
blilhed) but to examit;o and alK^lilh fiicà a> lhi>uld be prtjo« 
dicial to the commonwealth. He did net thereby become ob> 
noxious to capital puniiliznent, as enacted by thofe lnw\; be- 
caule he did not require that they fliould be ai^^ually abolifbed, 
bot only that cointiiiiiioiiors miî^hi be nominated to infptct 
c^em. lie only hi«ited. how highly ncceilury it was to abuliih 
a law, which grieved the moll zealous citizens, and reduced 
tl'.em to this lad nect'lfity, ei'.hcr to ruin thcnifelvcs, in calv 
ttiey gave their opinion boldly and faithfully, or to dell/o/ 
thrir country, in caic tney oblcrvcd a fearful, prevaricating 

X\ak 
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Thcfc rcmonftrances do not fecm to have the fucccfs they 
dcierved, fmce in the following Olynthiack (which is com- 
monly placed as the firft) the orator was obliged to inveigh 
Tonce more againft the miiapplication of the niilitar)' funds. 
The Olynthians being now vigoroufly attacked by Philip, and 
having hitlierto been very ill ferved by the venal fuccours of 
A '.hens, required, by a third embaffy, a body of troops, which 
Ihould not coniîil of mercenaries and foreigners as before» but 
of true Athenians, of men infpired with a fincere ardour for 
the intereft both of their own glory, and the common cauie. 
The Athenians, at the earnell follicitation of Dcmofthenes, 
fent Chares a fécond time, with a reinforcement of fcventeen 
gallie^, of two thoufand foot and three hundred horfe, all 
citizens of Athens, as the Olynthians had requeued. 

{o) The following year Philip poflcfTed himfclf of Olynthus. 

Nei:her the fuccours nor efforts of the Athenian.*» could defend 

'it from its domeftick enemies. It was betrayed by £uth)'crates 

and Lafthenes, two of its mod eminent citizens, in aétual 

employmenc at that time. Thus Philip entered l^ the breach 

which'his gold had made. Immediately he plunders this uit« 

Jiappy city, lays one part of the inhabitants in chains, and 

•fells the reft lor flaves ; and diRinguiflies thofe who had be^ 

>trayed their city, no otherwife than by the fupreme contempt 

he exprefled for them. This king, like his fon Alexand^, 

loved the treafon, but abhorred the traitor. And, indeed, how 

can a prince rely upon him who has betrayed his couiiti^ ? 

(/) Every one, even the common foldiers of the Macedoniaa 

army, reproached Buthycrates and Lafthenes for the perfidy» 

who complaining to Philip upon that account, he only made 

this ironical aniwer, infinitely more fevere than the reproach 

Stielf : Do not mind nxjbai a pack of vulgar fellcws fty^ n^tho cM 

ijtuery thing hy its rtal name* 

• l*he king was overjoyed at his being pofTefTed of this city^ 
which was of the utmoit importance to him, as its power 
might have veiy much checked his conquefls. (^) Some years 
betore, the Olynthians had Ion? refilled the united armies of 
Macedon and Lacedxmonia ; whereas Philip had taken it with 
very little refiftancet at leail had not loft many men in the 
fieee. 

He now caufed fhows and publick games to be exhibited 
with the utmoft magnificence ; to thefe he added fealh, in 
which he made himfeif very popular, bellowing on all the 

gueiU 

•(fl) A.M. ^656. Ant, J. C. 348. Died. 1. xv\. p. 450— ^c/a. 
, If) Piut. in Apophthcjj. |>. 178, (^) I>loà, I. iw , ^ . '^^^i *. 
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gueHs confidrmhlc gifts, and treaiing them with the Uimoi 

iiiaikb uf his iViciuiniip. 

Si '^i . IV, Phimp Jfcl/ires U /it^^*eifr of Ththts ngnimfi tk 
Phi cttam^ ami thtrthy cngti^es in the /acred fwar. He luils tkê 
^ii!jtii:tuiSi uu-'.itbjhiKfHn^ the remonJtrnHces tf^DEMOSTHK" 
y Eh, if:/ot'i\tir:/Yy' ly a preteuàLd pent'e mndfalje promij(s* Hi 
/'•:ivs Oit 7 hirmupyl,i\ Juhjtvis tl>e Phor^ûuj, and puts an end i» 
the Jturcd icar. Ht is udmiited inlQ the eoumeil tjf the Am* 
phyctiu:i% 

(>•) ^r^IÏF. Thcbans, being unable a^onr to termSnate lie 
X ^iir, which they hud î\i lonj;^ carried on a^oinll tlw 
Phoc;c.4iir>, addn-ficd Philip. Hithcrtcv «^-j^ wc bctore meih 
tioncd, he h.td obicrved a kind of iicfutrality with refpeâ to 
the fiicrcd \v:ir ; and he fccnied to wait for an opportunity of 
declaring hixul'clF, that Uy till bcth parties fhould have weak* 
CDtfd themltfivcs by a long war, which ecjuaUy cxkaufted âievi 
both. l*hc Thebans had new very xavjùi abated of that huagk- 
tiucû, and thofe ambitious views with which the vi{l6rietof 
.£paminondafi had infpired them* The tnftaat therefore tMl 
.tliey reqjuellcd the alliance of Philipi he refolYed. to «fpoidr 
the intcrcll of that republick, io oppofition to-the PhoccMMr 
He had nut loti fight of the project he had formed» of obtiia^ 
TKi% an entrance into Greece, in order to make himfelf mafltf 
>of it. To give iucccfs'^to his defign. it was proper for him to 
declare in favour of one of the two parties, which at that dme 
divided all Lircecc, that is, either for the Thebans» or the 
Athenians and Spartans. lie whs not it) void of fenfe ai to* 
iuiagine, th:ii the latter part?/ would afilil his defign of carrying 
his anus into Gi^ece. lie therefore had no nioie to do but IP 
join th%; Tkebuns, who offered themfelves voluntarily to hiBW* 
^And v\ho llood in need of 1'hilip*s powcv to fupport themfelves 
in di'jlr declining condition, liic therefore declared at once In 
tiicir favour. But to give a fpecious colour to his anns* be* 
iidcs the ^(ratitude he a tiered to have at heart for Thebciy in 
which he h.id been educated, he alfo pretended to make an 
i\onour 0Î the zeal with which he was fired», with regard to the 
vi(UàCcd god ; and was very glad to pafs for a religious princCi 
who warmly efpouied the caufe of the god,, and of the temple 
of l)t]|>hos, in order to conciliate by thet means the eUee» 
diul fjicndlliip of the Greeks. Politicians -apply every preteiC 
to their views, and endeavour to (krccn the moil unjuft at* 
tempts with tiic veil of probity, and fometimei <veA of «rii- 

glon^ 
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^on$ though they very frequently have no manner of regard 
ior either. 

(/) There was nothing Philip had more at heart, than to 
poiiei's himfelf of Thermopyla', as it opened him a paflagc 
xnto Greece ; to apprcpriate all the honour of the facred war 
to himfelf, as if he had been principal in that «liFair, and to 
preftde in th& Pythian games. He was dcfirous of aiding the 
Thebans, and by their means to poiicfs himfelf of Phocis : 
But then, in order to put this douKlc defign in execution, it 
was iieceilary for him to keep it fecret fiom the Athenians, 
who had aÂually declared war againll Thebes, and who for 
many years had been in alliance with the Phocxans. His 
hufmcfs therefore was to make them change their mcafures, by 
placing other obj?6ls in their view ; and on this occaiion the 
politicks of Philip fucceedcd to a wonder. 

The Athenians, who began to grow tired of a war which 
«ras very burthenfome, and of little benefit to them, had com- 
•miffioned Ctdlphon and Phrynon to found the intentions of 
Philip, and in what manner he flood difpofed with regard to 
peace. Thefe related that Philip did not appear nveric to it, 
And that he even expreffed a great affedlion for the common- 
wealth. Upon this, the Athenians refolv^ to fend a folcmn 
cmbafly^ to enquire more (IridUy into the truth of things, and 
ÎO procure the laft explanations, previoufly necefl'ary to fo 
important a negotiation. j£fchines and Demoilhenc« were 
•among the ten ambail'adors, who brought back three from 
Philip, viz, Antipater, Parmenio, and Eurylochus- All the 
len executed their commillion very faithfully, and rave a very 
»ood account of it. Upon this, they were immediately fent 
back with full powers to conclude a peace, and to ratify it by 
oaths. It was then Demofthenes, who in his firft embaffy had 
jnec fome Athenian captives in Macedonia, and had promifed 
to return and ranfom them at his own expcnce, endeavours to 
enable himfelf to keep his word ; and, in the mean time, ad- 
vides his colleagues to embark with the utmoft expedition, as 
the republick had commanded ; and to wait as focn as poflible 
upon Philip, in what place foever he might be. However, 
«hefe; inftcad of making a fpeedy difpatch, as they were de- 
fired, go an ambaffador's pace, proceed to Macedonia by land, 
ftay three months in that country, and give Philip time to 
poflefs iiimfelf of fcveral other ilrong places belonging to thtf 
Athenians in Thrace. At lall, meeting with the king of 
Macedonia,' they agree with him upon an ides of peace ; but 
having lulled them aAecp with the fpecious pretence of a uttK:<^^ 

(f) Ptico/lh. Oiat. ic falfa L'^gntlonc* 
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he deferred the ratificaiicm of it from day to day. 'Philip had 
Aiuiul means to corrupt tlw amballadorb one after another by 
picknts, J)cmollhcne& excepted, \\\iu Lcing but onCf oppofed 
Lis coliva^ueb to no manner of purpofe. 

In the mean lime, i*liilip made hi.s troops advance coniinu- 
alJy. Ilcing ai lived at J'hcr;u in 'rheifalyi lie HI lail ratifici 
the treaty oi peiice, but rcfuics to include the i'hocseani in it. 
\Vhcn the newb wa» Uou|rht to Athene, that Philip had fi^ncd 
t)ie treaty, it ociaftoned very [rrc.it juy in that city» efpecially 
to thofc who were averfe lo the war, and dreaded the confe- 
quenccb of lu Among thefe was (/) Ifocrates. He wai a 
citizen very zealou:i lor tlie commonweal thy whofe profpcrilV 
be haJ very much at lieart. The weakneA of his voice» with 
a (imiditv natural to him, liad prevented his appearing in pub- 
lick, and from mounting like otliers the tribunal of harangoei. 
He had opened a ichool in Athena, in r^hkh he UAd rhetorical 
Icdlures, and uught youth eloquence with great reputation aii4 
fuccefs. However, he had not entirelv renounced the care of 
publick affairs ; and as otherit ferved their country «v/vn vêti$ 
in the publick aflcmblies, Ifocrate» contributed to it bv hit. 
writings in which he delivead hi.s thought» ; and thefe oeiog 
foon made publick, were very eagerly fought after. . 

On the preient occafion, he wiit a piece of confiderable 
len^^tb, which he addre/fcd to i'hilip, with whom he held a 
corrifpondencc, but in luch ti'rm:i a» were worthy a good and 
faithful citi/.rn. IK' was liu n \LTy far advanced in vcars, being 
at lea Ik fourkt>rc anJ. ei^hi. 'i he Icope of this difcourfe wai 
to exhort I'hilip to take uilvanta^'c of the peace he had juft 
before concludicl, in ordcr to uconcile all the Greek nationi, 
and afierward.s to turn lii:i ami) npainll the king of Perfia. 
'i he bufinef& wa.s to i'i-};age in thi.s plan four cities, an which 
all the re il depend id, 'Uiu-.. Athens, Sparta, 'Ihebci, and AreoSi 
He confefies, thai hail hpaita or Atnen& been as powerful ai 
formerly, he fliouid iiave bcrn tar from making fuch a pro-' 
pof^l, which he was iniiiblc they would never approve ; and 
which the pride ot thoie two republick.H, whilik fuilaincd and 
augmented by fucceis would reject with difdaiii. But that 
now. Si;; the mt)il powerful eitie.s of Cîreece, wearied out snd 
exhaulled by loni; wai&, and humbled in their turnv by fatal 
reverfcÀ of Ibrtune, have' equally an interell in laying down 
their arms, and living in peace, ])urfuant to the example which 
the Athenian;, had be^an to fei liiem ; the ])refent i* the inoll 
favcurable oppoitunity Philip could have» to reconcile anil 
uafttc the jcvcral cities of Gieece. 

In 
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fn cafe he (Philip) fhoald be (o happy as co (ucceed In fucii 
A prgjed ; fo glorious and bcnciiiiial a liKxri's would raife him 
abuve whatever had appeared nioit aiiguil in Greece. But this 
projed in itfelf, chough it ib'iuid not have ib happy an efieâ 
ai he might exped t'ruin ir, would yet infallibly gain him the 
elleem, the affedit^n., and contidence of all the nations of 
Greece ; advantage:» inhnitely prefcrnble to chc uiking of cities, 
and all the conqutlh he might hope to cbtaiii. 

jSome perfons indeed, v\ho were prejudiced agaiiift Phiiip« 
rcprefcnt and exclaim againil him as a crafty prirxe* who gives 
a ipeciou6 pretext to his march, but, at the fame time, has in 
reality no other objed in view but tlu: enHaving of Greece. 
Ifocrates, either from a too great credulity^ or from a dcfirc of 
bringing Philip into his vieu^^ fuppofcs, that rumours fo inju- 
rious as thefe, have no manner of fVjondation ; it not being 
probabley that a jprirxe who glories in being defccnded from 
liercules, the delivjerer of Greece, fhould think of invading 
and poireiTm^ himfelf of it. But theîc very reports, which sat 
£0 capable of blackening his name, and of fid lying all his 
glory, fhould prompt him to demonftrate the fahlty of them 
an the prefence of all Greece by the leail fufpicions of proofs, 
in leaving aod maintaining each city in the full pcdeliion of 
its laws and liJberties ; in removing with xhc utmoll care all 
fufpicions of partiality ; in not cfpouuxig the intereft of one 
people againft another ; in winning the confidence of all men 
by a .noble difintereiledneis and an invarial;le love of JÀiîlice : 
In fine» by afpirine .to no other title than that of the reconciler 
of the divLGons of Greece* a title fax more glorious than that 
of conqueror. 

it Js in the king of Persia's dominions be ou<rht to merit 
thofc laft tides. The conqueft of it is open and fure to him, 
ui cafe he could fucceed in pacifying. the troubles of Greece. 
He fliould call to mind that Agviilaus, wiih no other forces 
ihan thoie of Sparta, £book the Periian throne, and would 
infallibly have fubverted it, had he not been recalled into 
Greece, by the intelline diviiions which then broke out The 
fignal vidiury of the ten thoufand under Clearchus, and their tii- 
uinphant retreat in the fight of innumerable armies, prove 
what might bcjexpeâed from the joint forces of the Macedo- 
nians and Greeks* when commanded by Philip again II a prince 
inferior in every refpedt to him whom Cyrus had endtavoured 
to d«;throiie. 

liberates concludes with declaring, that one would believe the 
gods had hitherto granted Philip fo long a train of fucce/Tes, with 
no other view but that he might be enabled to foim^iv<i oxcviv^^^ 
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florious enterprizc, the plan of which he had laid before h!m* 
ie reduces the coufel he* gave to three heads : That ihispnDflt 
(houM govern his own empire with wifdoin and juftice ; fluffU 
heal the Jivifioni bcrween the neighbouring nations andal 
Greece, v/iihout driiring to poffefs any part of it himieif ; ill 
thi» being done, tbjt lie llioukl turn his vîâorioos arms agiiftl 
a countiy, uliich from ail sees had been the cnemvof Grtcee^ 
and iiad often loived :hrir dellrucUon. It mufl be coofeft^ 
that thii is a inol( noble plan, and hiehly worthy a «eil 
prince. Hut llocratcb had a very faUe t? ea of Philip» if he 
thought thii nionaich would ever put it in execution. Philip 
did not puill'fs the equity, mcxieratioo or difinterefledicfi» 
%vhich fuch a projt^l icquircJ. He really intended to attxk 
Perfia, but was perfuadcd, that it was his builneis to fecoM 
himil'lf firil cf Greece, which indeed he was determined lodo^ 
hot by fervicci but by force. Me did not endeavour eidMrM 
fvln ovi-r or perfuade nations, but to fubjeA and reduce tham 
As on hi) side he had no manner of regard fc<r allianceial 
treatlci, he judged of others byhimfelf. and %vas foraAriig 
hinifelf of th'.'m^by much ftronger ties than tho(è of frieadlqb 
gratitude, and finccrity. 

As DcmtUhcncs vias better acquainted with the (bieif 
affairs than liberates, (o he formed a truer judgment of Phi1ip*i 
dcfi5»ns. Uj>on hii return from his embafly, he declaies c» 
prclsly, thaï he dot-i not :;pprnvc cither of the difcourfe ortlc 
cOFiJucl of the Mcce.if nîîin king, but that every thing is to be 
dreaded from hi:n. On the contrary, yHfchines, who hadbeci 
bribed, afl'urci the Athenians, that he had difêovered the 
geatcll c.i!.df>r and finccrity in the promifcs and proceedings of 
this kinj^. He had cn^aî^cd that rhcfpia: and Pîatxa ibould 
be rrpeopled, in ipitc of tlie oppofition of the Thebahs ; tkat 
in cale he (hoiiKl procc-d fo far a.-, to fubjedl the Phocxans, be 
would prefer vc them, and not do them the Icaft injury ; that 
he would relic re ^rhebe< to the good order which had befiw 
been obfcrvi'd in it ; that Oropu^ fhould be given up abibleody 
to the Athenians ; and, that in lieu of Amphipolis» they ftiooM 
be put in pofFeflion c f Kubœa. It wa» to no purpofe that 
Dcmofthencs remonftrated to his fellow-citizens, that Philip» 
notvvithflandin^ all thefe glorious promifes, endeavoured to 
Dofleffi himft^'lf, in an abfolute manner, of Phocts ; and thai 
by al>andoning it ro him they would betray the commonwealtht 
and give up all Greece into his hands. He was not bearA 
and the oration of iEfchines, who engaged that Philip would 
make good his fevcral promifes, prevaikd over that of D^ 

/-'loilhenes. 

1 The* 
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(/) Thefe deliberations gave that prince an opportunity t(i 
pollelb hinifelf of Thcrmopyhc, and to enter Phocis. Hitherto 
there had been no poflibility of reducing the Phocxaus ; but 
Philip needed but appear, for the bare found of his name 
filled them with terror. Upon the fuppofition that he was 
marching again il a herd of îacrilegîous wretches, not again ft 
common enemies, he ordered all his foldiers to wear crowns of 
laurel, and led them to battle as under the condu<^t of the god 
lurafelf whofe honour they revenged. The inflant they ap- 
pearedi the Phocxans believed themfelves overcome. Accord- 
ingly they fue for peace, and yield to Philip's mercy, who 
gives Phalecus their leader leave to retire into Peloponnefus, 
with the eieht thoufand men in his fervice. In this manner 
PhHip, with very little trouble, engrofled all the honour of a 
long and bloody war, which had exhaufled the forces of both 
parties. * This vidory gained him incredible honour through- 
out all Greece, and his glorious expedition was the topick of 
all converfations in that country. He was confidered as the 
irvenger of facrilege and the protestor of religion ; and they 
almoll ranked in the number of the gods the man who had 
defended their majeily with fo much courage and fuccefs. 

Philip, that he might not fecm to do any thing by his own 
private authority, in an affair which concerned all Greece» 
ftflembles the council of the Amphydions, and aj^points them» 
fbr form fake, fupreme judges of the pains and penalties to 
which the Phocxans had rendered theniitlvcj obnoxious. Under 
the name of thcfc judges, who were entirely at his devotion, 
he decrees that the ciiitb of Phocis Ihall bo dtJlroycJ, ihat they 
Oiall all be reduced to Imall town^s of il.vty houfcs c:Kh, and 
that thofe towns fhall be at a certain diilance one from the 
other ; that thole wretche*;, who have committed lacrilege, 
Qiall be abfolutely profcribed ; and that the lelt ihail not cnj y 
their pofTeffion*-, but upon condition of payini^ ;in annual tri- 
bute, which (hall continue to be levied till iuch time as the 
xholc fums taken outof tho temph' of Delpl)o:i iliall be rep:iid. 
PJiiîip did not forget himfelf on liiii cccnfion. Attcr he had 
rubjccled the rebi'lTious PhooxMns, he demande J that their Icat 
m the council of the Amphv.-tionb, wliich ihoy liad been de- 
rlnrcd to have forfeited, fliouîd Le ir.in^feried to him. The 
AmphyAions, the inftrumcnt (*i" wliofe vengeance he had now 
^een» were afraid of refufnig him, nud accordingly admitted 

Vol. IV^ ' <^ " him 

(/) A.M. 3658. Ant. J. C 34^. Dinl. I. x.j. p.^ ;^. 
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him A member of their body ; a circumftance of the highdl 
importance to him, as we iliall fee in the fequel» and of very 
xiangcrous conlequence to all the reft of Greece. They alfo 
^ave him the fuperintcndance of the Pythian games, in con- 
Jundioii with the Eœotians and Thcflalians ; becaufe the Co- 
rinthians, who poiitlfeJ this privilege hitheito, hiid rendered 
thcmfelvcs unworthy of it, by fharmg in the facriiege of the 
Phccxaps. 

When news was brought to Athens of the treatment which 
the Phocaîans had met with, the former perceived, but too latr, 
ihe wrong flep they hr:d taken in refufing to comply with the 
counl'els of Demoilhcr.cs ; and in abandoning themfelvcs 
blindly to the vain and idle pre mi fes of a traitor, who had fcld 
his country. Bcfides the ihamc and grief with which they 
were feizcd, for having failed in the obligations of the • con- 
federacy, they found that they had betrayed their own intérêts 
in abandoning their allies. For Philip, by pcirefiing himfelf 
cf Phccis, was become mailer of Thennopyla*, which opened 
him the gatc5, and put into his hands the keys of Grcecf* 
(2/) The Athenians, therefore, being alarmed upon their c\\a 
£ .count, ga\e orders that the women and children fhould be^ 
brought i:ut of the country into the city ; that the walls fiiould 
be rtp.iired, and the l*ira*Ub fortified, in order to put thcm- 
jclves into a Ihiie of defence in cafe c/f ::n invafion. 

'I'iie Alhcnianb lu;d no (hare in the c-ecrcc, by which PhiL'p 
had been :.;:niitt(d anior-g the Amph valons, l^hey perhajs 
had abiented tlioniitlvcs jvjrpofily, ihi.t they might not autlii- 
rizc it by their prcfence ; or, which v^as mt.re probable, Philip, 
in orJer to remove the cblhicles, and avcid the rcmora^ l.e 
might meet with in the execution of his defign, a(r(;mbled fuch 
of tl.e Amphyctiona only as were entirely at hi«î devotion, la 
fliurt. Le conducted his intrigue fo very artfully, that he tb- 
tuined his eiidi. This eledtion might bedifputcd as clandeilire 
and irregular ; aud therefore he required a conlirmation of it 
from the | ei>ple, who, as nicmbcrj» of that body, had a right 
cithej' to rejtCt or ratify the new choice. Athens received itc 
circular invitation ; but in an alTembly of the people, whifh 
wix-i called in order to deliberate on Philip's demand, fcvcral 
wtiv «^'f opinion, that no notice fliould be taken of it. De- 
jnu^ij.. ÎJ. * however, was of a contrary opinion ; and ihouçh 
he I'.ivl r.ct ;ipprv)ve in iiny manner of the peace which had been 
eoj;C;'.idcJ v>ir':i Philip, he did not think it would be for their 
inicK :l to inf:in',e :t in the prvik'nt junélurc ; fi nee that cou!d 
li jt be doije without ilirring up againll the Athenians, both the , 
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oew Amphydlion, and thol'e who had eleded him. His advice 
therefore was, that they ihould not cxpoi'e themlelves unlcatbn- 
abiy to the dangerous conrequences whicii might en Tue, in cale 
ot their determinate refufal, to content to the aimoll unanimous 
decree of tlic Amphydtous; and protelled. that it was their 
inierell to fubmit, for tear of worle, to the preienc conditioa 
of the times ; that is, to comply with what was not in their 
{K>wer to prevent. This is the fubject of DemoftheQCs's dif^ 
courfe, end tied 9 Oration en the peace. We may reafonably 
believe that his advice was followed. 

Sect. V. Philif, being returned to Macedenia^ extends hit 
conqncfts into lilyria and Thrace., He pr9J4Sis a league ivitb 
the Tbebaasj tie M^Jfe^ians^ and the Argi'ues^ to in'vade Pelo- 
fnnnifus in concert 'with them* Athens declaring in fix^oour of 
the Lacedfcmonitinjj this league is dijp'^ved. He again attempts 
EuhtrOf hut Phocion drives him out of it. Character of 
that celebrated Athenian, Philip bejleges Pcrinthus and By-" 
\ xaKtium, The Athenians^ animated by the or at :o tu of X^z-" 
MOST H ZN ES p fend j'uccoifrs io thofe t*wo cities, under thecoma 
v:avd of Phocion, ^Mho forces him to raije the ji:gc of thofe 
places* 

\h) \ FTER Philip had fettled every thinjc relating to the 
^*^ worfhip of the god, and the fecurity of the temple of 
Ddphos, he returned into Macedonia witli great glory, and 
the reputa:iun of a religious prince and an intrepid conqueror- 
[x) Diodorus obferves, that all thc^fc, wlio had lh;Tc'd in pro- 
/auing and plundering the tcmpîj, perilhed miierably, and 
came to a trai^ical end. 

(y) Philip, fatisfied that he had opened himfelf a paflTage 
intii Greece by his feizure of 'I'hermopy'a; ; that ho had fub- 
jcded Phocis ; 1i.id ellablillied himfelf one (f the judges of 
Greece, by his new dignity of Aniphycti. n ; and that he had 
^y.ned the elteem and applaufe of all nations by his zeal to 
revenge the honour of the deity ; judgt-d very prudently, th:»t 
ic would be proper for him to flop hi» career, in order to pre- 
vent all the Jlatea of Greece from taking arms again il him, in 
cafe they Ihould cifcowr too foon his ambitious views with 
regard to that country. In order therefore to remove all fuf- 
picion, and to Tooth the difquletudes which arofe on that occa- 
lion, he turned his arms againll lllyria, purpofely to c.\knd 

0^3 his 
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hi-> frontifTi on 1)1:11 liiii-, :ih<! m krrp always his Croo 
txM'ciic by loiiic new cA|K-iljii(jii. 

1 lie laiiic iiioiive )jji»iii])U-(i hliii .'lik-rv/ards togoovei 
'riiiiio:. Ill tliL' vny hr^'iiininn (j( hla iijiiii he Jiad difpof 
the Atliciiiuii:) lit' ivKcriil ilioii^'^ phiir^i in tii:it country. 1' 
ftill cariird on iiia C'Micjiiclt.s ilicic. | 'Uidus ubiemf, 
Lclore he took Olynthns, he liad made hiinirlf maflcr of d 
two citirb ill Lhakii, wiiitlt is )>:in of 'I'Kiuc'e. Chrrib; 
alio WHb lituaicd very loininodiouily inr Jiiin. 'ïh'ia Wftsi 
rji It ))cniidula, in v. liich iliar wnc a }>rrat number of j 
crful litie^ and iine jiallunr Liiiti::. Ji iiad loi inerly berk) 
to ihc AtJieniaub. 'I'Jjcr inh.ihjiaiit^ of' it jiut tlicrjnfclvts u 
the jiiotc^lion of' Lacriiunioiiia, aftrr J^yfimder had dtftr 
Athens ; but f u bin i lied a^;ain to their lirK niaiicrs, after Co 
(lie ion of 'J'inioiheu^, iiad reinliaied that country. 
kfn^; of '1 h race, liu-n difpr>flei)ed the Aiheniaub of Cii 
ncfub ; (x) but it wa:» afLerw:tid:> leitored ta them by Ch 
blepiLii), ion of Coiy^y who finding» hiinfejf unable to dt 
it agaiiilt Phili|), gave il up to iliejn tJie fourth year oi 
ic6Lh Olympiad ; ri fervinu iiowevcr tn liimfelf CardiH, « 
wab the molt confidcrabie city of iJie peniniuiu, and forim» 
k were, the ^>a(e and cnlr.incr of it. (n) After Phih'p 
deprived Clinhibleptii*) (.f lii:> i.iii^'tioni, v/hi<'h Jmppeiici 
fecf nd y< ai oi ilie iiy>;th (>Jyi(ipi..d ' , tli'' illh;lbitalJt^ of' 
dia beiiiv lifiai'l *il i.iliiiiv iuin ilic Jiai.d-. oi (lie Atht-nian&, 
elaiJ/i'.d (li'ii my, vvhch i</jjii('i!/ !/> Im.^Til ic> iIkmi, 
iiiiilr'.l tlii-iiiii-lvc.*) U) J'hilij), v/Jio dill n'ii fail to taûc 
imdt i lilt pidlf ili'm. 

(/y) iJU'j'iih'-, I ;iniip:il of iljr u;lf»t.y V. hith the Ai)i<' 
h:i-i f' i.t iiiKi C iK-ji'yiirfu*^, ji/'ii-. iiij' Uj/'.li (iii> (iep in i'lii, 
;.ii a<M </l ii'-Kiliiy .ii:iii:li li.r t niiiiiKua'.c.iliii, viiih^ut va 
i'.j ;iii</j(iii, :.nd liiJly | ci iii;i<!( i) ih.il il ■.■/dL.Jd nut be 
vn\',<-<l, jjiajcjie-, I'ld'lciiJy int'; (Ik- cl<,|iiii.!f.iiiL oi that pfii. 
till jj.:.j jLl]iie p.'iil (.1 jl.j.itr, v'.luiil I.I' v.'.i'. (.'Lirvii.^' li 
iiiij/Oj l.iiil v/;ii 111 I j;|ier 1 111. !<• : jliiu'lcir liii'ni lei'ie h 
tii^ii: t(i rcliiiii :iiiil iiiaLe lir.id ii^'.mjjII iuDi, aui; Ci.llic) 
ij<!i \iniily, ;ill \vlii*h ).<■ lol^'tii i.:lr mj ( h< ii<ynriii-. i' 
li'.' b< 111!' ::lil( to Jcveii'M' iiilil'il 111 the ni:iiii:ei- he cocjii 
V iitl><!, coiilr i.trd hiliil<-|i \Mth lil.i! M>;' ;m irvi.lj'< (OR.jJai 

fji'- Aihiniiii^., by hliei?) ujm u lii.ii a(i.<niiit. Sik !i in in 
I «i.jioii:. irom Iniii in Aihi/ub, i''ivid Jiim but loo liici^t 
i ].'«.'. venal wicU he.', loudly e;.Liainied :i^aihll a C(;ndui:t, v> 
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ot prudent, was at lead excufable. They declaim againft 
pithes ; impeach him of involving the flate in war ; accufe 
of extortion and piracy ; infift upon his being recalled, 
purfue his condemnation with the utmoil: heat and vio- 
e. 

emoflhenes, feeing at this junflure that the publick war- 
was infcparablc from that of Diopithes, undertook his 
nee, which is the fuhjed of his oration on Cherjonefus, This 
pithes was father to Mcnandcr, the comick poet, whom 
încc has copied fo fî;îth fully. 

iopiiiies wab acciifcd of oppreiling the allies by his unjuft 
tions. However, Demoilhenes Jays the leaft itrefs on this, 
ufc it was pcrfonal ; he neverthelefs pleads his apology 
ifie»tly) from the example of all the generals, to whom 
(lands and cities of Afn minor paid certain voluntary con- 
itions, by which they purchafjd iecurity to their merchant>, 
procured convoys for them to guard them againll the pi- 
'. It is true, indeed, that a man inay exercife opprefiion.v, 
ranfom allies very unfeafonably. But in this cafe, a bare 
crée, an accufation in due form, a galley appointed to 
g whom the general recalled ; all this is fufiicient to put a 
to abufes. But it is otherwife with regard to Philip's en* 
rizes. Thefc cannot be checked either by decrees or me- 
:s ; and nothing will do this effedually, but raiûng troops, 
fitting out gallics. 

Your orators," fays he, " cry out eternally to you, that 
e mufl make choice either of peace or war ; but Philip 
)es not leave this at our option, he who is daily meditating 
me new enterprize againil us. And can we doubt but it 
as he who broke the peace, unlefs it is pretended, that we 
Lve no reafon to complain of him, as long as he (hall for- 
rar making any attempts on Attica and the Piraeus ? But 
will then De too late for us to oppofe him ; and it is now 
Î muft prepare ftrong barriers againll his ambitious defigni. 
3U ou^ht to lay it down as a certain maxim, O Athenians, 
at it is you he aims at ; that he confiders you as his moli 
.ageroas enemies ; that your ruin only can eftablilh his 
inquillity, and fecure his conquefts ; and that whatever 
is now projeéling, is merely with the view of falling 
ion vou, and of reducing Athens to a Hate of fubjedion. 
ad indeed, can any of you be fo vaftly fimple, as to ima- 
ne that Philip is fo greedy of a few paltry X towns (for 
lat other name can we bellow on thofe he now attacks \\ 
at he fubmits to fatigues, feafous and dangers, ta^i^X'i ^^^ 

• li was called Tldpal^^ j j„ q^raof^ 
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** rcndir.cA. to (j'j-nl-. aLtl ti.jli.vc^the Greeks, we, on 
•' mîiy always h.ivc one on foM, I'i tlcfi-nd and prefcrv 
'flici'cis rc;:fc;i to believe, iJia: Dcn'ionhcncs'i advice 
lowed. 

(r) Th': fame year tl.at fhi oiaticn was fpokc, / 
kii:^ tf ivî'vlo/r.-î. c.r Kpirir, c!:c-d. He waî for. of 
:.!id hp.d a birtl.'T called Ne;.pt( ivnus, whofe dsi!ght< 
piîir vas jrinrried to Pfiilip. '1 hi" NeoptoJcmun, by i 
a.vd aurhcjjity of his fon-is.-law, wa'i raifed fo high as 
ilic ret;«\l po\ver vviili Lia cider broiher, to whom onl 
luily belonged. '1 lîi:, {:t\\ uijJuII action was follow 
•/enter, i c/r after t!.c deiiîh of * Arymbs?, Philip p 
rr;rt f" well, either Ly his intrigues or his menaces, 
Tvloloflians expelled -/Eacidas, fon andl&wful fuccefTor 
b.is, and eftabiifhcd Alexander, fon of Neoptolemus, : 
€ Ï Epirus. 'i'his prince, who was not only brcthe 
l)ut ibn-in-law to Philip, whofe daughter Cleopatra 
r.iarried, ls will be obfer\'cd in the feqtiely carried 
into Italy, and there died. After this, i£acidas re- 
thc throne of his anceflors, reigned alone in Epirus, a 
jnitted the crown to his fon, the famous Pyrrhus (fo fi 
the Roman hi (lory) and fécond coufin to Alexander tl; 
Acletas being grandfather to both thrfe monarchs. 

Philip, after his expedition in lllyria and Thrace 
his views towards Peloponncfus. (^) Terrible ccr 
prevailed at that time in ihii pa:t of Greece. Lacc( 
flfTumed the fovcreignty of it, with no other right than 
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Jued Phocîs, he divided the conqucll with them. The Thc- 
bans embraced with joy the favourable opportunity which pre- 
fen ted itfelf, of op.^ning him a gate through which he might 
pafs into Pel oponnefus, in which country, the inveterate hatred 
they bore to Sparta, made them foment divifions perpetually^ 
and continue the war. They therefore folliciccd Philip to joia 
with them, the Meflcnians and Argives, in order to humble ii> 
concert the power of Laceda;monia. 

This prince readily c^me into an alliance which fui ted witlv 
his views. He propofed to the Amphyrtions, or rather dictated 
to them, the decree which ordained that Laced.-emonia fhould 
permit Argos and Mefîene to enjoy an entire indépendance^ 
purfuant to the tenor of a treaty lately concluded ; and, upore 
pretence of not cxpofing the authority of the ftates-general of 
Greece, he ordered at the fame time a large body of troops to 
march that way. Laceda:monia, being jullly alarmed, re- 
quefted the Athenians to fuccour them ; and by an embafTy 
preflcd earneftly for the concluding of fuch an alliance as their 
common fafety nwght require. The fcveral powers, whofe 
interell it was to prevent this alliance from being concfuded, 
u'ftd their utmoft endeavours to gain their ends. Philip repre- 
fented, by his ambafTadors to the Athenians, that it would be 
very wrong in them to declare war againll: him ; that if he did 
not break with the Thebans, his not doing fo was no infradlioa 
of the treaties ; that before he could have broke his word in- 
this particular, he mufl iirfl have given it ; and that the trea- 
ties themfelves proved manifeilly, that he had not made any 
promife to that purpofe. Philip indeed faid true, with regard 
to the written articles and the publick flipulations ; but ^f- 
chines had made this promife by word of mouth in his name» 
On the other fide, the ambafladors of Thebes, of Argos and 
MelTene, were alfo very urgent with the Athenians ; and re- 
proached them with having already fecretly favoured the Lace- 
daemonians but tco much, who were the profeiTed enemies to- 
the Thebans, and the tyrants of Peloponncfus. 

(e) But Demofthenes, infenfible to all thefe follicitationsy 
and mindful of nothing but the real interell of his country,. 
afcended the tribunal, in order to inforce the negotiation of 
the Lacedemonians. He reproached the Athenians, accordinjg^ 
to his ufual cuftom, with fupinenefs and indolence. He ex- 
pofes the ambitious defigns of Philip, which he ftill purfues.; 
and declares that they aim at no lefs than the conqueil of all 
Greece. ** You excell," fays he to them, ** both you and 
•* he, in that circumflance which is the objc^ of your a^^Vv- 

(0 Philipp. il. 
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** and your cares. V(^u fpr.ik in a better manner than hinii 
** and he ads better than you. The experience of the pall» 
•• ought at leaf I to open your eyes ; and make you more fuf- 
" picious and circunii'pcd with rcE>;nrd to him : But this ferves 
" to no other purpofc than to lull you aflcep. At this time 
** his truops a:c marching towards Peloponnefus ; he is (ending 
** money to it, and his arrival in perfon» at the head of a 
powerful army, is expected every moment. Do you think 
that you will be fecurr, aficr lie fliall have pofleiTed himfelf 
of tlie territories round you ? Art has invented, for the fecii- 
rity of citie^, various mtthods of defence, as ramparts» walls, 
** ditches, and the like works ; but nature furrounds the wife 
*< with a common bulwark, which covers them on all fides» 
and provides for the fecuriiy of Hates. What is this bul* 
wark ? It is di/hder.ce." He concludes with exhorting the 
Athenians to rou/e from their lethargy ; to fend immediate 
fuccour to the Lacedicmonians ; and, above all» to punifli di- 
rtily all f'uch domed ick traitors as have deceived the people» 
and brought their preient calamities upon them» by (preading 
fa 111' rcpr^rts, and employing captious aAurances. 

The Athenians and Philip did not yet come to an open 
irupture ; whence we may conjedlure» that the latter delayed 
his invafion of Peloponnefus, in order that he might not have 
too many enemies upon his hands at the fame time. However, 
be did not fit Hill, but turned his views another way. Philip 
had a long time confidered Eubœa as proper, from its fituation, 
to favour the dcfigns he meditated againic Greece ; and, in the 
very beginning of his reign, had attempted to poAefs himfelf 
of it. He indeed fet every engine to work at that time, ia 
order to feize upon that iiland, which he called TJbe Shackles of 
Greece» But it nearly concerned the Athenians, on the other 
fide, not to fuffer it to fall into the hands of an enemy ; efpe- 
cially as it might be joined to the continent of Attica by a 
bridge. However, that people, according to their ufual cuflom, 
contmued indolent whilH Philip pucfued his conqucfts. I'he 
latter, who was continually attentive and vigilant over his 
intereil, endeavoured to carry on an intelligence in the iiland, 
and by dint of prefents bribed thofe who had the greateft 
authority in it. (f) At the rcqueft of certain of the inh;i- 
bitants, he fent fome troops privately thither ; pofleifed himfelf 
of feveral flrong places ; difmantled Pcrthmos, a very impor- 
tant fortrefs in Eubœa, and ellabliflied three tyrants or kni^s 
over the country. He alfo feizcd upon Oreum, one of llic 
flrongeU cities of Eubœa, of which itpoffeflcd the fouith pan; 

and 
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eUablifhed five tyrants over it, who exercifed an abfolute autho- 
rity there in his name. 

(g) Upon this, Plutarch of Eretria fent a deputation to the 
Athenians, conjuring them to come and deliver that ifland, 
every part of which was upon the point of fubmitiing entirely 
to the Macedonian. The Athenians, upon this, fent fome 
troops under the command of Phocion. {/j) That general had 
already acquired ereat reputation, and will have, in the fequel» 
a great fhare in the adminiilration of affairs, both foreign and 
domelHck. He had fludied in the academy under Plato, and 
afterwards under Xcnocrates, and in that fchool had formed his 
morals and his life, upon the model of the mofl aufl'erc virtue. 
We arc told, that no Athenian ever faw him laugh, weep, or 
go to the publick baths. 'Whenever he went into the country , 
or was in the army, he always walked * barefoot, and without 
a cloak, unlefs the weather happened to be infupportably cold; 
io that the foldiers ufed to fay laughing, See J Phocion has got 
bis cloak on ; /'/ /'/ afign of a hard ivintcr, 
. He knew that eloquence is a necefTary quality in a ilatefman, 
for enabling him to execute happily the great defigns he may 
undertake during his adminiilration. He therefore applied 
himfelf particularly to the attainment of it, and with great 
fuccefs. Pcrfuaded, that it is with words as with coins, of which 
thtî moft elleemed are thofe tliat with \eù wei^^ht have moll 
intrinfick value ; Phocion had formed himfelf to a lively, clofe, 
concife llile, which exprefl'ed a great many ideas in few words. 
Appearing one day abfent in an alfembly, where he was prc- 
puiing to fpeak, he was afkcd the reafon of it : I am confuler- 
///;f , lays lie, luhether it is not pojjihle for me to retrniK h any part 
\f the difcourje 1 am to make. He was a llrong reafoncr, and 
by that means carried every every thing againil the moll fub- 
lime eloquence ; which made Demollhcnes, who had often ex- 
perienced ihi:, whenever he appeared to harangue the publick, 
lay, 'I'here is the ax ^jjhich cuts aivay the tJftSis of my I'jords. 
One would imagine, that this kind of eloquence is abfolurely 
contrary to the genius of the vuli^ar, wiio require the fame 
things to be often repeated, and with greater cÀtent, in order 
to their being the mtuc intelligible. But it was not \Q with 
the Athenians : Lively, penetrating, and lovers of a hidden 
fenfe, they valued iheniftlvcs upon underllanding an orator at 
half a word, and really underilood hiin. Phocion adapted 
himfelf to their tafte, and in this point furpall'ed even De- 
jnofthenes ; which is laying a great ceal. 

<^ 5 rhocion 

(g) Plutarch, in Phoc. p. 746. 747. n.^ ^^a'^'^.îl.'I^^il^V 

* Scwijfi: u.\(i ij'tcn ,"y y;v»'A in that i?;u».j.c»-. 
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J'h^rlnn nlifrrvtn^; th:ir \\vAr prtfotr,. whti «t| ili)ii ilmr 
roritritird 111 tlir iiilniiiiillt.ilM'ii. li.nl liiviflrt} it tii|#i fur 
liti'l livil ; tli.'il (inr |>:ut. .l^ I'.ulMiliif;. Aii(|t.|)hr>n. Drrfif 
lir':, l.)M iii^Mi:, iiiu) I lyji'iiilrr, irnilitird t)iriii(r]vri mc\t 
li.'iKiti^'iiiii;:; liir |ir(i|i|f-, .nui |if(i|ifi(iii}' (]r( irrit • lli/it ihr 
p;iil, ir. l>ifi|itilii-i. I.riiillimr:, iritil ('luiim, (i(lv;itiiTcl f 
irlvri liy iiiilil.ity r(n|ilMyinriit'. : lir (-)i('lr inilirr m jiiiHAl 
(oriihiiM ('f .'idlort, Aiillidr*:, :ifif) IViit 1er., wlm lutil l.nowr 
|o uiiitr tioili t.ilriifi:, thr lit I'. oC ^'ovrmtiiriit with fiii 
imIiiui. Wlillll il'* \n\\-: in riMpiiiyriii-iit, |rnir .ind finrii|ti 
tvrir .il'.'. ;ivs liii; (»l»j»Yf, a-, hrinj» ihr nul of vvrry w'lir ^'i 
luriit ; ;itt'l yri ( iitiiiii,iiMlnl in iiKiif rxprditfoin, iifit nniy 
;ill thr yrtu'i.i\i. (i| liin fitiir, hul rvni lliitii Jtl] lii*-. prrdrCr 
lir wj'i li'iiiniitrit wjili tlir (ii|irrfiir (f>tii|ti.irid fivr-alil). 
innr'i, wil)i(Mit ii.iviit^'^ dm r nfk'd ft riudr iulnrW ffij )( • 
\:-.\-. .ilw.iyr; ;i|i|inriiicd In coftiln Hid llir iirtiiir« m hilt M 
'I lir w* lid UM'. ;i|l(iiiiil)rd, lli.il, lirin^» »d U» irvnr n U\\ 
fiitiid, ;iiid ('I }'.ir,it .III rnritiy In (\i\\\i'ry rd' rvrty kittdt 
it vv.n I'fifTddr |(fi him, in i\ tiuniirt tn (iv in lijq (iwfi fi 
liir iwihii.il Irvi'y.iiid iii( nidlaiM y fd llir Allirnifinia lhriii{ 
fif-iiiiriitiy iifrd In n]i|t(dr viy llrriiirnnny tiirir will niid tli| 
«vitfidut irp.tn) lo llirii i .itilioidiirh nml drliCfif y. 'Mir 
ihry li.id fiMinrd to tlirhdrlvr»: cd' hi"» pndtity iifid yfnl fr 
pidilii I. yiiiii\, r xtuij'iiiOiril rvriy dtlirf (i|iin}fin i.f liittl | 
fli.it. ;.f ( "pliii^' tM riiit;ii( II, I'riirrftlly iiuidr hi'i cl'irnirn 
Cfij' •" I' >" -irid iMiiiiijiliiiil. 
W I t''" d.l il I.f I» II.. IV l«» J'lvr ill'' i»;idri lliln iilr;i f)f |*|i'" 

I il, It 1^! I, li<-< .-iif'- fi< i|uriil liiriihr/M will In* iiiJidr lA lii 
ill'- (' fj'.« I. Il V. .1-. I'l I. III! tlir AtiirfiMti*. j'îivr llir r (iriiiii'i 
till f'.f r i til' y \' III f'l ill'- .lid (I riiii;iti II id Kirlri.i. |!ii 
Ji.ii!' 1 i«|iiid !ii . I.' I," l.p'liiii, Willi iri^'i.ililndr, fri up llir 
^l.iid . '.■. mil llnni, .111'! « iidr.iv'Miird «i|.rii!y In irpulji- \].r 
:;iii.y III- II. d "rji-. "i I. I l'iv-'V«"i , I'Ii'm inh v..n tifil ;ii 
i <r.7 !■• .■• ' nj.'.ii i!.i. iiiii":' (■ «il I'llnly, \i,t \\i' |iii|iirf 
U ri-.|.i./'". '.11 il..!ili, -! dt'iw i'liii.iK II (if.iri I'.iriii, 

«" ■ . '! I III! . ; I' . I (■■■■! . I il' » I li I' III! Ill d 1(1 A ill» I. ■: 

) 11' • .•'■ ii'i ','■■ I I I ; • ;■ . t' 'I. " i! • .dlir-; n yu lit <| f|,i- ,,], 

' tit I.'. I".' -il.' I . r 'I I'.l".-' Mi'.iijli ij f |iMd< fl'd ftil'l 

} < .< I y 1 sti'l ''! «'jiji' • i: .îid ' ".ii.'wi, he I- ni'».»/ I|fi\v I 

* tii.ii.'- liMiî' il II. '» •" ' il ■■ •' ■ ' I li" Il ••.iili .:it , ;ii,d ;i 

î l.iji.' h.:.' Il- il <]■■'> '• .. I m. I.' h.id llir l.iir |.:li- 

tj-i ■; j!,;- ( '.I r.i I'. . I l'.i i .1 î . ' " III «If.'- d.i y iin«lf ( |i. 

., !.!,' ....î-, I, .i.'' :-['.:i.i' I ..l.ii 1/ î'ii ■•llfiirij |»'.|i!7 
I I' , 1 ■ (1 t il' ". I iifi.l' ! 1' !i ■ ' ' . I' • I ' I' '. . i ri ,.|ii.ii,i '■ '.vi! Il /. I 
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9co ftrofig^ if I am only to fvifit eiUtes ; but too njueak^ if I am to 
fight enemies» The Athenians knew^ very well, by the confe- 
qucnces, the fignal fervice which Phocion's great capacity, 
valour and experience had done them, in the expedition of 
Bubœa. For MolofTus, who fucceeded him, and who took 
upon himfelf the command of the troops after that general, was 
fo unfuccefsful, that he fell i:ito the hands of the enemy. 

(/*) Philip, who did not lay afide the defi^n he had formed 
of conquering all Greece, changed the attack, and fought for 
an opportunity of diftrefCng Athens another way. He knew 
that this city, from the barrennefs of Attica, flood in greater 
want of foreign corn than any other. To difpofe at difcretioii 
of their tranfports, and by that means flange Athens, he 
marched towards Thrace, from whence that city imported the 
greateft part of its provisions, with an intention to befiegê 
Ferinthus and Byzantium. To keep his kingdom in obedience 
daring his abfence, he left his fon Alexander in it, with fove- 
reign authority, though he was but fifteen years old. This 
young prince gave, even at that time, fome proofs of his cou- 
rage;* having defeated certain neiglibouring ftates, fubjeél to 
Macedonia, who had confidered the king's abfence as a very 
proper time for executing the defign they had formed of re- 
volting. «This happy fuccefs of Alexander's firft expeditioa 
was highly agreeable to his father, and at the fame time aqi 
earned of what might be expefted from him. But fearing left, 
allured by this dangerous bait, he ihould abandon himfelf 
inconfidcrately to his vivacity and fire, he fent for him, in 
order to become his mailer, and form him in pcrfon for thé 
trade of war. 

Demoilhenes Hill continued his inveftives againft the indo- 
lence of the Athenians, whom nothing could rouze from their 
lethargy ; and alfo againll the avarice of the orators, who, 
bribed by Philip, amuied the people upon the fpecious pretence 
of a peace he had fworn to, and however violated openly every 
day, by the entcrprizes he formed againil the commonwealth. 
This is the fubjeét of his orations, cailed the Philippic ks. 

{jt) ** Whence comes ir,*' fays he, ** that all the (J reeks 
" formerly panted fo ilrongly after liberty, aod now run lb 
" eagerly into fervitude ? The rcafon is, becaufe there pre- 
" vailed at that time among the people, what prevails no 
" longer aAiong us ; that which triumphed over the riches of 
"' the Perfians ; which maintained the freedom of Greece ; 
*' which never aâcd inconfiftently on anv occafion cither by 

(y Demofth, pro Ctef. p. 486^ 487, \^ PViW^^.Vù» ^. <^o% 
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fea or by land ; but wliich, being now extingulflicd In every 
heart, lias entirely ruined our aft'airs, and fubverted the 
conlUtution of Greece. It is that common hatred, that 

general dctellation, in which they held every perfoo who 
ad a foul abjedt enough to fell himfelf to any man who 
defired either to en (lave, or even corrupt Greece. In thofe 
times, to accept of a prefcnt was a capital crime, which 
never failed of being puniflied with death. Kcither their 
orators nor their generals exercifed the fcandalous traffick, 
now become fo common in Athens, where a price is fet upoa 
every thing, and where all things are fold to the bigbeft 
bidder. 

(/) *^ In thofe happy times, the Greeks lived in a perfeâ 
union, founded on the lovu of the publick good, and the 
defirc of prefer ving and defending the common liberty. 
But in this age, the Hates abandon one another, and give 
themfelvcs up to recipn)cal didrulls and iealoufies. All 
of them, without exception, Argiveà, Thebans, Corinthi- 
ans, Lacedemonians, Arcadians, and ourfelves no Icfs thaa 
others; all, all, liny, form a feparate intcrefl ; and this it 
is that renders the common enemy fo powerful. 
{m) '* The fafety of Greece con fills therefore in our uniting 
together againil this common enemy, if that be poffiblc. 
But at Icait, a& to what concerns each of us in particular, 
this incontciluble maxim is abfolutcly neceilary to hold, that 
Philip atiacl:^ you aétuully at xhu» time; that he has in- 
fringed tlie peace ; that by Icizing upon all the fortrcHcs 
around you, he opens and picparcb the way for attacking you 
yourrjlvcf^ , and iliat he confiJrrs us as his moital cncinies, 
hecaufe he knovvs ih.it we only are able to oppofe the am- 
bitious dcfii'ii ; lie tnicitiiiiiL ol' grafj ing univen'al power. 
(//) ** Thelc confctiuciitly we mull oypuCc with all imagin- 
;;ijle vi^iour; at.d for ihul piirpoie nuifl Iliip ofi*, without \où 
ot tin.-*, the neceliar)' ;J«1. lor C-lRr(oneiui> and Byzantium; 
y<;u mull {.rovide ii.liantly uli;ite'.er i.etcfraries your gen-.- 
rals may re^juire; in fine, you mull concert together on 
rui;!i mean'. ..^ are moll proper to fave (Jreecc, which iJ 
n'j'.v lhre;it<.'n'.;d witli the utmoll dan^jer. (o) Though i.;l 
ih«î rell or' the (irev,!::, i) Athenians, (lionld bow thtix 
neelv.'. to the )<-i::, yet you (>i;;rl,t lo periill in lighting aluayj 
for the caufe of lil City. Alter fucli preparations, made in 
prelence of all Oreecc-, let u:j excite all other liâtes to fecond 
u-i ; let us acouiiint every people with our rcl'olutions, and 

•* ftfud 

r^^ i'hil:; p. iv. p.ioz» ^m*^ lljUl.iU. ç. 97. (w) Ibid. ii?. p.ï*' 
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*< fend ambaiTadors to Peloponnefus, Rhodes, Chio, and efpe- 
** cially to the king of Periia ; for it is his intereft, as well as 
«* ours, to check the career of that man." 

The fequel will (hew, that Demoilhenes's advice was followed 
almoft exadlly. At the time he was declaiming in this manner^ 
Philip was marching towards Cherfbnefus. He opened the 
campaign with the uege of Perinthus, a conûderable city of 
Thrace. (/) The Athenians having prepared a body of troops 
to fuccour that place, the orators prevailed fo far by their 
fpeecjies, that Chares was appointed commander of the fleet. 
This general was univerfally defpifed, for his manners, op- 
preflions, and mean capacity ; but intereft and credit fuppUed 
the place of merit on this occaiion, and faélion prevailed 
againft the counfels of the moil prudent and virtuous men, as 
happens but too often. The fuccefs anfv\ered the ralhnefs of 
the choice which had been made : (^) But what could be ex- 
pected from a general, whofe abilities were as fmall as his vo- 
luptuoufnefs was great; who took along with him, in hi^ mili« 
tary expeditions, a band of muficians, boih vocal and inRru- 
mental, who were in his pay, which were levied out of the 
monies appointed for the fer vice of the fltet ! la fliort, the 
cities themfelves, to whofe fuccour he was fent, would not 
fuBFer him to come into their harbours; fo that his fidelity 
being univerfally fufpeded, he was obliged to fail from coaft 
to coall, buying the allies, and contemned by the enemy. 

(r) In the mean time, Philip was carrying on the fiege of 
Perinthus with great vigour. He had thirty thoui'and chofen 
troops, and military engines of all. kinds without number. 
He had raifed towers eighty cubits high, which far out-topped 
thofe of the Pcrinthians. He therefore had a great advantage 
in battering their walls. On one fide he fliook the founda- 
tions of them by fubterraneous mines ; and on tlic other, he 
beat down whole angles of it with his battering-rams : Nor. 
did the befleged make a lefs vigorous refinance ; for as foon as 
one breach was made, Philip was furpfized to fee another wall 
behind it, jull raifed. The inhabitants of Byzantium iltit 
them all the fuccours necefl'diy. The Afiatic fa trapse, or go- 
vernors, by the king of Pcriia's order, whofe alfillancc we 
obferved the Athenians had requeflcd, likewife threw forces 
into the place, Philip, in order to deprive the bcfiegcd of the 
fuccours the Byzantines gave them, went in perfon to form the 
fiege of that important city, leaving half his army to carry on 
that of Perinthus. 

(p) Plutarch, in Phoc.p. 747, (y) Athcn. \.xVi, ç. ^"^o, ^v^ \>'vv.^% 
l.»vi, p,466— 1^6$, 
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tir \«'iti clrftriiiu lo Il|i|l^ttr (iti outtvAitl iUtw) Vfty trmlrr 
111 i',i*iii^ itiiiliiii^>r Ht ihi- Ailiriiiniibi whcilr |i(iM-rr Uc cJiMdrJ* 

mill wli'iii III' f II !r.ivnliiril (ii jiilitilr wîlll (ilir Wf»tde. Al lti<^ 
liiitri V r ii'iw f|ir.tt( <>{, l'iiili]\ liy w.iy fil |if r( .ititiot) HlnltiU 
llii II ilil^'iid (il Uii iiirnltiir-:. wmlr a Irlln |n ihrfH, in tvhich 
lu- nuit •il-i'iilb lu liilir nd llir rilf'r (il llirlr irlnttlinritlli hf 
Il |<i(U( litlt}? lliriii, m llir nidii^M-lf Iriltln, fnr ihrir înlrrtétlM) 
(•1 llic Irvi i.il iiiMlirfc, U'iiidi lir IiikiIIi Ut* llAtl i^hlrfvCSil vny 

i. Ii}>i<iiilly ) ilii- |iii-(r lir Mitriliit-ilnl vriy urtlully (for \\9WM 
M ^'iriti iii.iili'i <>l r|tM|tiPtiir) Willi lui h iniiiplitiiiia Aiut inr>iilcrC| 
w. iiif lirll (.i|( iiliitrd lu triliiiiii tiiniiktiiil. rilli^r Iffiin H |iriii' 
iiftjriil |r.ti III nthinr. 'Iliu Icflrr i« A lUMltrr piçifr in ih^ 
(iiipiiiiil. A iiiii|rlliii^ .iiiil prilii:ilivr vtv»iiily lliitirv In ^^*^t 
|iiiii iif II i a itirii^'iti nfiil piltiirlii ill rriifoittn^ fiiAftifird 
lliiiinplHiiii . u pbni uiiil iihsillrtlnl dri Lr.ilîoii o| ihO»i rhch 
dt wliiili i» lilUinvril iiy iti tiutiiiiit eniilrittiriu'r 1 M itrliCiin 
iiniiy I Ml iiiir. iluil iifililr ntul imiiilc llilo li> pifijirr for 
Il iv^iiril hrii.ln. U'r iiii^'lii lirir vny t^ilHy M|>ply rri l'iiilipi 

\\li;il wn 1-H'l ut 1'.tI;|I, * //m/ /■!• f'tiuMttf f/r frti ttt -iv-til to /f 
'1 lin IriU-i ID (il l'tli^'. itiiil tirfiilrQ il Itllnl ivUll fci fHlX I 

iiiiiiilin l'I piiviitr litiMa (ilifMi^^li i-iif h ii| liiilr hi'r iin)>i>rittiil) 
lliitl 11 \-. ill liol .titiiitl ni tii-iii}' li-iliiinl lu l-<|iiti*lr:, m tu hjivr 
it i iiiiliri t'-il iililiil^'iiii III lii-iifr n| t|. 1 lliiiil itinrlftr i itr li'il 
iMii- ti.tll-)}"'. !■'/ V. liiiii lli< Il iiili I iiuiV li'tiii II |iiil[*iiirii| di tir 

iill. 

'• Aï lin- lllii»- 11! mu liH'Il I prii ni j'I uir!- /' LjV«j l'Inlip t'i 
|1ir Aiiii'iiitiir;. " )iiiiv<'iit iiiil.ulliii lli m lu lil nul |iiiv4lriii 
*' iii'initli iiir . t<i 1> !.-•' .uni ii'll iln' iin ii luilii-: tli:il i ^mr l'i 
" it.nlr Ml iiiy «li'iiiiiMiiii . lu l.-.\i>iii .'.iiy |iitllv tliiti ii|-|-i>liil 
*' iiiy iiM .ihiii'-. . itifl l>> ml- il lix' I l.iii'- liili)i-|l tu iiir tiy \iii:i 
•* iiuHiliiir-. lUil iii>\v ymi i.iny li.tl|i'<l .uni ui|iilliir luiuiii 
*' iini>li!>iiiti'. |i-ii}'(li', 1- I t • Il lu l'inl .iiiiii:il{:ii)i II ■: |u llir l'ii 
*' ji.iii. Ml • I ill I l" I 'II' Itiiii l'I I il I I III' u .11 (IV ill II II llir, '1 Irt 
" iiiilll .i] = |>i'.il ;i iii«-!l iilliiiiilliiii',' 1 Ni iiiiill.iiii I . fi-t lirlifi I*" 
•* h III iii.i-lr liiliili'li lii.tlli I l'i I ',-V|il .uni riiu-iiii III, yt.ll li.'l 
•• |i|>>l\ril. III till' liKiîi liili li:ii iiiiiiiii'l. lii.tt III I llir lie (liiilii'l 
•• .iiii iiipl .my iMW I iiiii I 1 !-'■ . yiMi llii ii \vnul,l mvilr n.r. m 
" luiiiiiiini \- illi lii'' I'll ••■ till- I fill I-, in lii.ilr I'ui I -iir*. 
■' .u'.iMill îiiiii. .Aiiil, 1.1 \ Jill' Il I., ill llu-'iiinr ^tllli.:ll^ •,'■"? 
«• il., lit •! t I Un r. .1 ill 1} 111 , .i'< tu III I'lii i.itr ;iii iilii.'.iit r v. iiii Iiiih 
" .ii'.iiiili lii> . I li'H> ill i II luiii, litiil fuiinriiv \ uiii (..lliili 
*' lliil nil il l<> I'lliiil.llii .. .« . .Ill llllp.lliliili.itiii I Mini , III-: i'.illM 7 

** It iiiK llr-i ill' till I "III •■! till' I'l iii-iii .ij'Uii.il liif 1 iirrl-. -■ . » -i 
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*' yet you do not blufh to commit a thing which you were per- 
•* pecually condemning in the perfon of your tyrants." 

Philip's letter did him as much lervice as a good manifefto/ 
and gave his peniioners in Athens a fine opportunity of j uni- 
fying him to the people, who were very defirous of eafing them- 
felves of political inquietudes ; and greater enemies to expcnce 
and labour, than to ufurpation and tyranny. The boundlefs 
ambition of Philip, and the eloquent zeal of Demollhenesjr 
were perpetually claflûng. There was neither a peace nor à 
truce between them. The one covered very induftrioufly, with 
a ipeciouà pretence, his enterprizes and infractions of tn aty ; 
and the other endeavoured as ftrongly to reveal the true motives 
of them to a people, whofe refolutions had a great influence 
with refped to the fate of Greece. On this occafion, De- 
jnofthenes was fenlible how vaflly neceflary it was to eraze, a$ 
fbon as poffible, the firll imprefTions which the perufal oT this 
letter might make on the minds of the Athenians. Accord- 
ingly, that zealous patriot immediately afcends the tribunal. 
He at firft fpeaks in an affirmative tone of voice, which is often 
niore than half, and fometimes the whole proof in the eyes of 
the multitude. He affixes to the heavy complaints of Philip 
the idea of an exprcfs declaration of war ; then tQ animate his 
fellow-citizens, to fill them with confidence in the refolutioii 
with which he infpires them, he affures them, that all things 

Sortend the ruin of Philip ; Gods, Greeks, Perfians, Mace- 
onians, and even Philip himfelf. Dcmoflhcnes does not oh- 
ferve, in this harangue, the exaft rules of refutation ; he avoids 
contefting fafts, which might have been difadvantageous, fo 
happily had Phiiip difpofcd them, and fo well had he I'upported 
them by proofs that feemed unanfwerablc. 

(/) The conclufion which this orator draws from all his 
arguments is this : ** Convinced by thefe truths, O Athenians, 
** and flrongly perfuaded, that we can no longer be allowed to 
•* affirm that we enjoy peace (for Philip has now declared war 
** againll us by his Icticr, and has long done the fame by his 
«« conduft) you ought not to fpare either the publick treafure,, 
<* or the pr^fleffions of private pcrfons ; but when occafion 
** (hall require, hafte to your refpedive llandards, and fet abler 
«* generals at your head than thoie you have hitherto employed. . 
** For no one ajncng you ought to imagine, that the fame men, 
<« who have ruined your affairs, will have abilities to reflore 
•* them to their former happy fituation. Think how infamous 
•«* it is, that a man from Macedon llrjuld contemn dangers to 
«* fuch a degree, that mcrtly to aggrandize hii empire ^ V^.^ 

(/) PJut. in Phoc. p. 74%. 
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" fliovU rulb into tbc niiia of combatJ, and man I 
" btltle covered with woiindfi and liut AthcnUst. « 
" bcfEfiiury riylit it » m <'Uy no m^n, but to inpoftiM 
" Othen fwurd in lund } tfati AxUe^.Unt, I fay, mnety dm 
*' dxjeâî'm of Tpirit ia4 iadolcncc, fliouM dcffcanaic 4 
" tbe gloJT of tbeir uttiloti. and abutdoo t£c iniodl 
" tbeir cou fltiy." 

At the very lisie tbey w«e txamining t)ib ^ur, bcwi 
btwictit of tbe AunerHl n;i:cpi;<,i> CUr» h^ metmi^i 
titeuiieif wbicb nifed& }:ci><'ri>l tnutinur tatonf ibcpcc 
who now* fifcdwIlhiiuligiaEior, gmily it:pcRtt4 OiârbMi 
Int aid ID the Byuntiacf, fhocttm ilicn role up awl t>U 
people, " Tbu àuf ought iwc to b« mfpcntnl u ihe < 
" wnce of Ae «lUet, but at the cundud «r tbe senenlt 
« had oecafioocd it. Porii ii [litrt-, continued be. wbi*M 
" yott odioofr ud Annidjlilc cvtn lo i}><>A! i«lin cauM 
*< thasftlw* Jtob dcftraâiun without \our it&Raact." . 
bdcad ChirM* ■• we have ulttady obfcrvnl, va a m 
«Uwot va^ror nUitaiy knov,:aixe. Hii whole cxnt < 
fiUd in Juviu «incd a gieut nkeadzuiortt th<: people 
thehaufhtyiMDoUur he xirumed. llii prcrumption < 
cetled Sif incapad^ frtm himlLirj .-mil b tvtdid jMÛtufl 
avarice made htm commit I if>-.... ll.i<'i<:n nt i-sici^tim, 

* Tbe people, Oruclt . '< - •'■iLL'^tk, itiimcdii 
changed their opinion, an< jj i n :<n hi.-nfclf toe 

mand a body of istOi troops, in ardtr ta fuccour die à 
upon the Hellerpont. 'i'hi» choice ciniribuled chicAjr (a 
prefervaiion of Byzaniiuni. Phoci<Jn had already acoi 
great reputation, not only for hi» vulour and ability in m 
of war, but much more fur hii prc^iiy and difiiitereftedi 
I'he B>zautinc«, '-n his ^^rrival, opened their gate» to bini 
j'7, and lodged bi> fblJier* in thtir houfct, ■> their owb I 
th«r) and children. 'J'he Athenian «Ittcen and fi>ldie», ii 
with tbe confidence repofcd in ihcnt, behaved with the tm 
prudence and muJefty, and wcie entirely irrcproacbablc 
ilicir condatt. Nor were they Ivh admired fur thcfr com 
and in all tbe attaclu they fulUîncd, difcovricd i!w wB 
inirei>idiiy, which danger itemed only to improve. (/) t 
cidit b uru'lencc, fecondtd by tlie bravery of hi* troopi, I 
fotc-d I'hilip lo abandon hiti ticJiEn upon fjyzaniium aid 
rinihu:, lie wot heal out of [I.ellcUcrpont, which dimi^ 
very much hi» fame and ghr/, for he hitherto had been Aai 
invincible, and nothing been aUe to oppoié lum. fbot 
(ooh fomc of hh niip>, recovered many fiinrcllai which he I 

•A.M.îiOs. Au:. J. C. 119. 1/^ V)M.\.iA.v^ 
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garrifoned, and having made feveral defcents into diiFerent 
parts of his territoricô, he plundered all the open country, till 
» body of forces aflembling to check his progrefs, he was 
■obliged to retire, after having been wounded. 

(») The Byzantines and Perinthians tcftificd their gratitude 
to the people of Athens, by a very honourable decree, pn*- 
fen'ed by Demofthcncs in one of his orations, the fubîlancc iS 
which I (hall rei>eat here. ** Under Bfphoricus the pcnrih, 
«« • Damagetus, after having defired leave of the fer.nte to 
'• fpeak, (aid, in a fi.ll afiembly : Inafmuch as in times paft 
•« the continual bcntvolcnce of the people of Athens tow aids 
'<* the Byzantines and Perinthians, united by alliance and their 
«« common origin, has never failed upon any occafion ; that 
«• this benevolence, fo often fignalizcd, has lately difplayed 
•« itielf, uhen Philip of M.icedon (who had taken up arms to 
>* deflroy Byzantium and Peiinthus) battered our walls, burnt 
" our country, cut down our forefls ; that in a feafon of fo 
<« great calamity, this beneficent people fuccoured us with a 
<• fleet of an hundred and twenty fail, furnifhed with provi- 
de (ions, arms and forces ; that they faved us from the greatcil 
«< danger ; in fine, that they reflored us to the quiet poirefllon 
«• of our government, our laws, and our tombs : The Byzan- 
«< tines and Perinthians grant, by decree, the Athenians to 
«« fettle in the countries belonging to Perinthus and Byzan- 
«< tium ; to marry in them» to purchafe lands, and to enjoy 
«< all the prerogatives of citizens ; they alfo grant them a 
c< ^iftiD^uifhed place atpublick (hows, and the right of fitting 
'< both m the ienate and the affembly of the people, next to 
>< the pontiffs : And further, that every Athenian, who (hall 
>« think proper to fettle in 'either of the two cities above- men- 
>• tioned, (hall be exempted from taxes of any kind : That in 
r< the harbours, three (latues of fixteen cubits each (hall be 
" ftt up, which (latues (hall reprefent the people of Athens 
" crowned by thofe of Byzantium and Perinthus : And beiides, 
'• that prefents (hall be fent to the four folemn games of 
'< Greece, and that the crown we have decreed to the Athe- 
■ niansy (hall there be proclaimed ; fo that the fame ceremony 

* may acquaint all the Greeks, both with the magnanimity 
« of the Athenians, and the gratitude of the PerinUiians and 
« Byzantines." 

Tiie inhabitants of Cherfonefus made a like decree, the 
enor of which is as follows : ** Among the nations inhabiting 

* the Cherfonefusy the people of Seilos, of «^lia, of Madytis, 

•« and 

(v) Dcmofth. pro Ctef. p. 487, 4"8. 
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•* an! of Alnpeconndus decree to the j copie an^î fer 
** -Arlur..', :: cr.'wn of ^v)!il of fixty tnlenti. *; and crd 
•* a!:;ir. , î!.l* cm- to ::;c r/'Jiîcfs t i" t-rafitu*.:;.-, and -ks 
** r-> ti-j A'Ji'jjji.iii-, for ihAr liavir.;^. i y the inoll ^;Ior. 
** .i!l hf^-.L/.-crlons, ùxc.\ fr(»in lîîc ycko of ?iiîîîp tlic p-^c 
*' t'liCT.'.'ic:... . :.:i i rc'ilorcJ them to the poficffion cf 
'* cyui:':v, ::.„-i.- \.v.-, lîicir lilvriv, aid thL'ir tcm::!c3 
•* iiik cf iiv*!.c.-:c.:'ice, urich tlicv t:j.:l! fi\ ct.Ti:aIIv" in 
** ixi'iniorie , a:..î ?'.-jvcr ct-'iif»: t'> :;e.-:rK;*vl!. Jj'C to the uta 
•' tijeir p.">.v-T. Ail \%!r.ch îhcy li.ive reibl'.cd in full fsr: 

(.v) Philip, îif'.r iuiving bc.n f )rccJ to raife the £< 
Byzantium., rr.aich'd agiiinil Ai!;e:is, king of Scythia, 
whom he had re:c"i'.\'d fof.ic penonal caale of difcoMtea 
tmk his foil v. ;:■■ i.i:n in t'.is expedition. Though th( 
thian: had a\jry î.irntTO'j, army, he defeaicd them « 
k.:.v difr.cjhv. il-j c«'t :; vcrv ercat boutv, which conf:!l 
in gold or f;l\er, r'.'c ulc and vainc of which the Scyihiai 
not as \ct fo unha-^f' a^ to know; but in cattle, in 
fciid a orcat ni.;i.i".T of women and children. 

At h:; return from Sc/thia, the Triballi, a people of 
difputcd tîic pafb with him, laying-claim to part of the ] 
he wa; carrying oft'. Philip was forced to come to a 
and a very blo^AÎ;- n.-,c v.a:, fought, in which great nun^. 
c.'.ch r. !c wcro I.*]!ed on ihe f^ot. The king h::r.f 
wGur.ùfd i:. t>.c ilii ii, ai.d with the fame thru ft had h! 
kill-d u:..*^;r hi;n. AÎL;wa;idcr lîcv/ to his father's ai 
c A'crin:; him wiih hij ihitld, killed or put to Eight ; 

SccT. VI. Philip, /; his intrigues, gets himfilf a/pd 
tioA'.Jimo cf the Griîls^ in the ccuncil of tit -^A/i 
Hi UuTiS I'lr- 'V 'jf Lie :. Tii Athîi:.ins i.'ià \ 
(thirtKiii lit :'. ■ c'. .';■ ; /} cf t.r.'s ci/j, tifîitc ^gtiifji P H IL '. 
w:!,/ f :;.•;, /•,; rj /• .u:, ':l/::c-:, .-.'/cv t':t :ùJKii:jlrùn:i: 
MOiVx. :. : l;-, aertj.llcd. .-' ....•'« is f'^^g-' «• ^' 
nfj',:.f P.-iLiP piiins ii ' :. ■ ■'. .'" • D-MûST*-:; 

■' ^ . . 

ban: ft.\d and goes to ;v. ..■.t.'. 

THE A*hc»:ir.n! ).aî crV- -" '' r ' - cf Ey 
a-j nn airiVliî'.c :\.r=. :r., ... .j !..:.. :.;•:: 

^J The kii.^ of l»!:::;;^;;.:, \.:j ■..: . -f ^ r-i.wwii.c lî j 
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Licnccs of it, and dreaded ver)' much the power of the Athe- 
ns, whofe hatred he had drawn upon hinifel'', made ov.^r- 
cs of peace, in order to foften their rcfcntments. Phocioii, 
le fufpicious, and apprehenfive of the ifncertaJnty of military 
:nts, was of opinion that the Athenians fhould acci:pt his 
ers. But Demofthencs, who had ftudicd more :han Flic-cion 
Î genius and chara6ber of Philip, and was perfuaded that, 
cording to his ufual cuftom, his only view was to :unufe and 
ipofe upon the Athenians, prevented their liflcning to his 
cifkk propofals. 

(z) It was very much the interefl of this prince to terminate 
mediately A war, which gave him great caufe of difquiet, 
d particularly diftrefled him by the frequent depredarir-ns of 
; Athenian privateers, who infeiled the fea boi-dering upon 
J dominions. They intirely interrupted all commerce, and 
rented his fubjecls from exporting any of the products of 
acedonia into other countries ; or foreigners from import! nj^ 
:o his kingdom the merchandize it wanted. Philip was 
ifiblc that It would be impoffible for him to put an end to 
s war, and free himfelf from i}ie inconveniencies attending 
but Ijy exciting the ThefTalians and Thebans to brerik with 
hens. He could not yet attack that city, with any aJvan- 
rc, either by fea or land. His naval forces were at this tim'e 
îèrior to thofe of that republick ; and the paffage by land to 
tica would be Ihut agamft him, as long as the Thefialians 
>uld refufe to join him, and the Thebans Ihould oppofe his 
flage. If, with the view of prompting them to declare war 
aind Athens, he fhould afcribe no other motive for it than 
Î private enmity, he was very fenfible that it would have no 
ctt with either of the dates : But that in cafe he could once 
evail with them to appint him their chief (upon tht fpecious 
etence of cfpoufing their common caufe) he then hoped it 
mid be eafier for him to make them acquiefce with his de- 
cs, either by perfuafion or deceit. 

This was his aim, the fmalleft traces of which it highly 
ncerncd hini to conceal, in order not to give the leall oppor- 
nity for any one to fufpeft the dcfign he meditated. In every 
:y he retained penfioners, who fent him notice of whatever 
.(Ted, and by that means were of great ufe to him ; and were 
cordingly well paid. By their machinations, he raifed divx- 
im; among the Ozolae of Locris, otherwife called T/jc Locrinns 
Amphijfa, from their capital city : Their country was fitu- 
ed between yEtolia and Phocis ; and they were accufed of 
ving prophaned a fpot of facrcd ground, b^ ^^Xoxsi^vti'^ ^^ 

(jn) Dcmofth. proCtcf. ç. 497, tify^* 
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the Cirrhean field, which laj^ very near the temple of Dtli 

The reader had fecn that a like caufe of complaint occa^ 

ihc firit facrcd war. The affair was to be heard befett 
Amphyflioiis. Had Philip employed in his own hyov 
known or fufpicious agent, he plainly faw that the Th 
and the Theflalians would iniallibly Mpeil hii defip 
which care, all patdcs would not fail to Aand upon ' 

But PhJIiji adcd more arifully, by carr)!ng on hit de 

b^ perfons in the dark, which entirely prevented their d 

air> By the allidui^y of his penfiouers in Athens, hchadca 

j^fchinci, who was entirely devoted to him, to be app« 

one of the Pylagori, by which name thole were callei, 

were Cent by the fcveral Greek cities to the alTembly of 

I Amphyftions, The înilant he came into it, he afled ihei 

■,effcdually in f:ivour of Pliilip, as a citizen of AthcDi, w 

.liad declared openly againfl this prince, was lef» fofpei 

'. ,Vpon his remon 11 ranees, a defcent was appointed, in nrde 

, ,yi£t the fpot of ground, of which the Amphilfjans had hiA 

^ jtecn confidered as the lawful poiTelTors ; but which they 

_were accufed of ufurping, by a jnoft facrilegioui au. 
E _ Whilft the Amphyftions were viliting the fpot of grouaJ 
. ,qiiellioa, the Locrians fait upon them lanawares, pour it 
,Jnower of darts, and oblige them to fly. So open m out 
^d^ew refentment and war upon thelô Locriniis. Coitypki 
cue of the Amphydions, took the lield with the army intend 
'to punifh the rebels -, but many not coming to the rendeivni^ 
fiit army retired without aAing. In the followiug aOëmblffl 
'(he Amphyuions, the aifair was debated very fcrîoufly. It «à| 
'there ^fchlnes c^ierted all his. eloquence, and, by a ItndiMJ 
«ration, proved to the deputies, or reprcfentatives, either dui^ 
[they mnft alfefs themfclves to Aipport fop;ign'fol^iers ui 

Suniih the rebels, or elfc elcS Philip for tWir general. Tl* 
eputies, to fave their commonuealth tlie cipcnce, and femf 
them from ibe clangers and fatigues of a war, relblved At 
latter. Upon which, by a publick decree, ambaffaden ituff 
~Jint to Philip if Maudcn, ivim, iit.tht nume of Jpelh aid tU 
jfrnj-hyaioni, imphri his ajtflanti ; hc/eich him not /a Beghailn 
eaû/e of thai god, nabith ibe impious jimphij/tant mail ihcir/fttt î 
fiid noli/} to him, that fir ibis twpoft uU thi Grttks, îf lit 
tùuncil of the Amphy&iins, lUéi him ftr thiir general, 'wiibJJi 
fo-wtr Is ait as ht fliall think proper. 

This was the honour to which Philip had long afplred, ilii 
aim of all his views, and end of all the engines he had fet it 
mirk till that lime. He ilietefate did bqi lofe a n 
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nediately aflembles his forces^ and inarches (by a feint) 
^ards the Cirrhean field, forgetting now both the Cirrhcans 
I Locrians, who had only krvcd as a fpecious pretext for 
journey, and for whom he had not the lesifl regard ; he 
FefTed himfelf of Elauca, the greatefl city in Phocis, Hand- 
; on the river Cephiffus ; and the moil hapjpily fituated for 
defign he meditated, of awing the Thebans, who now 
ran to open their eyes, and to perceive the danger they were 

[^7) This news being brought to Athens in the evening, 
caii a terror through every part of it. The next morning 
aifembly was fummoned, when the herald, as was the ufual 
lorn, cries with a loud voice, ff^ifo among you ivill afccnd the 
hunal ? {J>) However, no perfon appears for that purpofe ; 
3n which he repeated the invitation feveral times, but flill 
one rofe up, though all the generals and orators were 
:fent ; and although the common voice of the country, 
:h repeated cries, conjured fomebody to propofe a falutary 
infcl : For, fays Demoilhenes, from \\hom thefc particu- 
s are taken, whenever the voice of the herald fpeaks in the 
me of the laws, it ou^ht to be confidered as the voice of 
\ country. During this general filence, occafioned by the 
iverfal alarm with which the minds of the Athenians were 
seed, DemoUhcnes, animated at the fight of the groat danger 
I fellow- citizens were in, afcends the tribunal for harangues,, 
d endeavours to revive the drooping Athenians, and infpire 
:m with fentiments fuitable to the prcfcnt' conjundure, and 
\ neccditics of the ilatc. Excelling equally in politicks and 
)quence, by the extent of his fuperior genius, he immedi- 
îly forms a couniel, which includes all that was neceflary for 
e Athenians to a^l both at home and abroad, by land as well 
by fca. 

'I'he people of Athens were under a double error N^ith regard 
the Thebans, which he therefore endeavours to fhcw. 1 hey 
laoiiicd that people were inviolably attached, both from in- 
rcu and inclination, to Philip ; but he proves to them, that 
e majority of the Thebans waited only an opportunity to de- 
arc again ll that monarch; and that the conqucil ot Ëlataia 
is apprized them of what they are to expedl from him. On 
c other fide, they looked upon the Thebans as their moft 
cicnt and moll dangerous enemies, and therefore could not 
evail with thcmfelves to afFord them the leall aid in the ex- 
:me danger with which they were threatened. It mull be 
afefled, that there had always been a declared eniivit^ V^^« 

\a) Dcmo/lh. pro CteC p, 501— 50^^, {b) l>io4. \. XÙ» ^% «H^ — ^IT* 
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Mc<)> tO' Tbi:ljaDs anà Aihiitiam, ^kicb rule ta hich, llMt 

•Pliuùr wu fintCDud liy ilic Tlicban* tu tiuy n coiLAdcnhll ! 
Ad'i ff" having * afjihiidcd ilic city of AiFtcnï in one o\ kit 
j^Kiiii, Dcmullhcnc^ nviwitlilliuiilin^ ihai ^rrjudiu lud , 
takcit taeii ii<:t!|) root in llic inbili of ilic peuple, yet Jcdiret , 
Ifi their favour 1 aqd prav» to iho Atlieniani, thiu their ma 
iOU'iKil lip at KaJtti uid duti thçy could not pknilv f%i9v 
QIC», tliij) in IcRvin^ Thcb» la hii tactcy^ the ruin Of whiu 
ivuuIJ bpcii Mm a free pjifTigc to Athrii*. 

Di:aiu4hcAci,nJ't(rW*r^>sLtf':i'VcrA lo tbcm the vjcwtoffMIip 
ift talijinc, tlia( city. " Wiutt^^n 14 tui licli^n, «nd wbcrrfon 
M did ne foff^h liimfcU of ^lauca I He u dcînow, on one 
" fide, 10 eiicoumsç iburc "'' J" r«£)iua in Thrb«, and M 
•' iiifpiic ihent wim gfv^Uet mjl jefi, hy apfcutng ai lit 
M iifûl of hi" a[ai/> und advanciof* kia pii\tcr and fnr.i-- 

'«' srounil tli.iiicily. Oii l!ic uUict fiJc, he would Unke ur. ' 

^< pctlcdly ib^ Of iioâte IJUtiun. and lluo tliem in futh 1 iii.^r . 
^* niri m ma) ciutblc blin to ftct the better of it eitlicr iy 
•♦ Icrnr «r furcf. PliiJip, Jâji Lr, jiiefcriht» tht nnniiti 1» 
" ivliUlj yuu otitht 10 att, By ilie example kc hiinfeU fcu J'W- 
*' AfiTeiiibli', under Ëlcull»! & Uudy of Aiheiiinn-. of an ^e 
*' klfut ktviçct nnd fupport Uuic t^ youi cavnlry. By ilm 
•' rtcp >ou will fhcw nil Oreepc, that yoo are rtiuljr »rr.ciJ n 
" dttcnd yourlijvcij wij infplrfc your paniiiimi tn TKiw- 
" wiih Aitb rcfoluiion, m inny eii.ibli- thtm belli to Ikh'"' 
•■ tlicir n::Lfuii3. and to mukc head ngiiinlt i)ic uppofitc ):->i''. 
*' when tlicy lliall pu'ccivt. that a» tJfiJe who fell iL<.'ir ci.,uni:' 
•■ to Ptiilip, iiave force* in tUtica ready tg t>&& ihcDi np^ 
*> occation ; in l^Jce niunner chcfe, who ate \^illin{[lo %lui " 
" the prtjctvaiion of their own libwtiei, h»vc you u li"'- 
" £atci ready todcl'cud ihcm iu cafe of an iovtijiun." 1'' 
«rioJlliineii odUeJ, tliatiic would be pnyer for thtm to fcnJ -n" 
b^lladvti imiiicd;MeJy tu the diDcrcnt âato of UttKc, ^ni '' 
tliu Thi^buni ill .particulitr, 10 t-fl£ii{[e tbcm Î11 a <oniinun luj,>-'c 
kgi'mli rhllip. 

This prudent Mid falutary counftl wtu folluwcd in ft^ 
mrllculiu' i and iu coot-quciicc thcicuf a decree waa iemA 
in whicli, afi^'cnumeiatiitg tlie fevcral entcrpnzM by wiiiti 
|%ilip had infrinfjed the pcdce, it continue) thiit : ■' Pom) 
" renfon the fcnaie and I'coplc of Atheai, calling to mM ' 
" iiiagnaiiinHty of chc-ir anctUort, whu prcferivd the libdt 
" (jrtetf 
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Greece to the faffty of their own country, have rcfolveJ, 
that after ofiering up praxcra and faciilicc^, to c;.Il clown the 
aflillance of the tutehir gods and ccnii-god.^ of Athens and 
Attica, two hundred fail of (hips Ihall be put to fea. That 
the admiral of tlieir fleet iîiall go, as ioon so» poflible, and 
cruize on the other fide of the pafs of Thcrmopyla; ; at the 
fame lime that the land-gcntrals, at the head of a confider- 
able boJy of horfe and foot, thall march and encamp in the 
nci'^libv.'urhood of Eleuiis. l'hr.t amb;;fradors ihMi likewife 
be fei.t to the other Greeks ; but fini to the Thcbans, as 
thefe are moil threatened by PiiiJip. Let them be exhorted 
not to dread Philip in any manner, but to maintain cou- 
rageoully thtir particular independence, and the common 
libjrty (.'f all (jr-jtcc. And Iw-t it be declared to them, that 
though fonnerly f.»me motives of diicon'.cnc might have 
cooled the reciprcical friendlliip betwien ti:cm aiid u.s the 
Athenian J hovve\er, obiîteraiiiig the rerr.embiance of palt 
tr.inlactii»n-, wiil now aifill ihcni with men, moi^ey, carts,' 
and all Liu J of military weapons ; perfuadcd, ihit fuch as 
are na;;'.e3 of Greece may, very honourably, difpute with 
one ancii.'^r f.>r pre-eminence ; but that they cî.n never, 
\\j:h:iut h.liyir.g :ae ^Iciry of the Greei;s, and cerogaiirg 
from the viit.ie of t-icir anceilor?, fufFer a foreigner to de- 
fpoil the::i of ih;-.t pre-eininci.ce, ncr confent t;> fo igno- 
niiniour a iliivL/v/* 
(^) Dem: llliencs v%ho wr.> at the head of this emba/Ty, 
immeuia.w'ly ier vue for in eue. ; and iiuieeJ, hj had no tiii.e 
so 1 le, iinee I'*:. lip nJi^ht ic:;eh Attita in two d..ys. '1 his 
Tprii.ceaiiO :ei!t ;:iii-K;'r;iùors lo'l'htbet. Among ihele ' i'yihon 
^as the chi'.f, who diJiiiivuiflicd himfclf vvreatly by his lively 

Sicrfuaiivc e:o:]ui::.ce, which it was îcarce pori:b!e to uithlland ; 
b t.. at the i'e:i of the deputies were m.-re novices in com pari fr^n 
KO him : iiowe»er, he here met wiih a .upericr. (./) And, 
ândc^^d, Denioliiici.es, in an oration, where he rdatCi the fer- 
^ices he luid done the c jmmonweakh, expaiiatjs very ilrongly 
on this, and places the h:ippy f jcceiM of fo important a négo- 
ciation at the head of hi^ piitical exploits. 

(f) It was of the utmoil importance for the Athenians to 
draw the Thcb.^rs ii.tj the alliui«ee, 3= they were neighbours 
to Attica, an J covered il ; had troops excellently we: 1 diici- 

plincdy 

(*■) PIj». in Dcmoftb. p. Sr-j, S54. (:/) Dcmofîh. in Orat. pra 

^Jùixin, p. 5^9* \i-'j ILi'. 

^^hi .'!iL\i'.U.t:i lad l'- J.rud l.'im ".ci: h 103, ■;'^^, 
^ di€ J' ifdim if iOi.r *:j' j ajicr 'iiiid- \ 
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}.;•: '1. ard !i:vl liicn onfuliTcd, from the f'ainom \icl^r!c'. cf ; 
!..•-.• 'r.i ainl M;,iiiii:<-:i, niiion]; ihc fcvcral llatc% of C«rc«.cc, a» 1 
I < «'..'i il .1.1 till' l:t!l r.iiik for I'alour atul ahiiity nf w:ir. 
'1 .i I. .-.I t!ji' \'. I', no r.ify inaiter ; not only bccaufc of li.e 
y,-' î.;v:ic I'liilij) jjad lately done ihcin during» llic war of * 
1*1. ' . i , It.. l.!:cvvi!f: hccaufc of the ancient inveterate an'.ipai:./ 
o! I il !>f. .11 «1 Allien. . 

r..:li|/ . lii i> .til* . Ij»c»kc firil. Thcfc difplaycd, in the ftrnjjrf: 
Ii;'ii'., ill'! hiiMiiK'lici witli which l'hilin had loaded the 'I !.'> 
h.:i', :• •! the innumerable evih which the Athenian*! hr^i 
j.i..!.- iliiin l.ifhr. They rfprefcnled to the utnioli advantap^e, 
ih'- \ KM h( iiehr they nii;;ht reap from layin;; Attica wafie, si.e 
f^ » 1. , «'rotl-, and power of whith would be carried into their . 
City ; V. ii'T'-.t., by joining in lea^'ue with the Athenians, Ba- i 
r 'il vvriiiKi theie'oy become the feat of war, and would alor.e I 
fiifier tiu- 1. fie:, tiepredation'i, burnings, and all the otiier ca!;;- • 
njiiie. \vhi( h aie the inevita!)lc confecjucnce^ oi' it. Tln-y coc- 
cl"i!e'i uiili )(-c|uellin;», either that the Thrban . would /iin 
i!i"ir f-iier. witli tii'^h; of Philip a^'.ainll the Ailicnian'. ; or, a 
I'-ali, permit him to pai'j throu^i^h their teirilotici to enter 
Atii«a. 

'I h'- I*»vr of hi . eounîiy, and a jufl ir.di;cn;itif;n at the hrer/h 
fi>f f.iiili and uUii{:it(;i «i I'iiil']), ii .i :!:<-.: .ly i :r::c;cii:!; 
anjiij. .!«••'. 1) :i •lli.* : ■• : I'»"!? '!•<: .....•• '** .»i; ' r.il «i, *. \.*» (••en;"i 

III*! > «' •! • ■ 

!«•• I'l*. ' •. II»',. • '■il •',(••• Ir •..•/•! 

.•• "ii.ii'i.î- '»! I*. '.''I I." «'•.';•''•• Î •».•: il'.-. . •:.•.;." . . •.' 
i'; ■;,j , .1 .! };::!i. .! :! *'.•• i..'- ' • .••• ï'Î I' ' .* ; .•., ■.. ;.'-.• 

*!'..!.' '\\\i 't'.v\: . iii •:• ; llî-:»;- !•■ .! •: i..: : : . , 

< ! ■' i : . i/j! ", :«t..i. • '. , «•..':•., ;":!:. I'll i;!.i", •..■ ;..: 
f J :,j- 'Ij'- 'I'!. MM f • r.."i.,. !:.'• .,ii < I" (M • ; !. il v. 'i-., "/ î .. . 

♦ ;.• ii« ••'••• i.. ■■.; ti .• vv , \/.: C' !• 'I..?! (••! •'. ,.•".• • ::.'• 

I :• i.t I» It'- «f !• 111. : . .*. \.\\ii'\ \ hf>[r |.l<î. f ! <: i,'.-:- 
t . i.( '• • .. -, ' !•' ; h. r • '.' ! '..' ( !• u\\ • . r.f tfi'.:-- •.. . -, >:. [ i '. 
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ff) The Thebans were not long in deternoining. The 
ftroDg eloquence of Demoflhenes, fays ap hillorian» blowing . 
ifito their fouls like an impetuous wind, rekindled there fo 
warm a zeal for their country, and fo mighty a pafGon for 
liberty, that banifhing from their minds every idea of fear, of 
prudence or gratitude, his difcourfe tranfported and ravifhed. 
them like a It of enthuiiafm, and inflamed them folely with 
die love of true glory. Here we have a proof of the mighty 
aAiendant which eloquence has over the minds of men, efpe- 
ctally when it is heightened by a love and zeal for the publick 
good. One iingle man fwayed all things at his will in the . 
aflemblies of Athens and Thebes, where he was equally loved, 
refjpefled and feared. 

Philip, quite difconcerted by the union of thefe two nations» 
iiiiit ambaffadors to the Athenians, to requeil them not to levy 
an armed force, but to live in harmony with him. However, 
diey were too juftly alarmed and exafperated, to lidcn to any 
accommodation ; and would no longer depend on the word of 
a prince whofe whole aim was to deceive. In confequence, . 
preparations for war were made with the ^utmoll diligence, and. 
the foldiery difcovered incredible ardour. However, many 
evil-diiîpofed perfons endeavoured to extinguifh or damp it, by 
relating fatal omens and terrible predidions, which the prieflels 
of Delphos was faid to have uttered : But Demoilhenes, con- 
fiding firmly in the arms of Greece, and encouraged wonder- 
fiilly by the -number and bravery of the troops, who defired 
only to march againfl the enemy, would not fuifer them to be 
omnfed with thefe oracles and frivolous prédirions. It was on 
tilts occafion he faid, that the priellefs Philippi^eJ^ meanings 
that it was Philip's money that infpired the prieHefs, opened 
lier mouth, and made the god fpeak whatever (he thought pro- 
per. He bade the Thebans remember their Ëpaminondas, and 
tàe Athenians their Pericles, v^ho coniidered thefe oracles and 
prediâions as idle fcare^crows, and confulted only their reafon. 
The Athenian army fet out immediately, and marched to 
Eleuils; and the Thebans, furprized at the diligence of their 
confederates» joined them, and waited ûkt approach of the 
enemy. 

Philip» on the other fide, not having been able to prevent 
the Thebans from uniting with Athens, nor to draw the latter 
hito an alliance with him, afTembles all his forces, and enters 
Boeotia. This army coniifled of thirty thoufand foot and two 
thoufand horfe : That of his enemy was liot quite fo nume- 
totts. The valour of the troops might have btetv £aJv\ \.o Va^e. 

Vol. IV. R ' \«.«bl 

f/J Thcopom. sptfd Plat, ia Vit«DftmQfii)i. t**^^^ 
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bmi equal on boch fldci f bat tht nmitct tht flUM^M M 
£>. And, indeed, wh«t wmrior ww coaptrahk I» lUblf 
that titae / Iphlcracei , Chabriai, Tinmbcnt, all teioviAll^- 
nhn captaint, were not bii faperion, Phodon» inàmip^tÉÉê' 
hate oppofcd bini i bot not to nentioa tbat diia war bad '* 
andemxtn againft hii âdvke» cbe eoatraijr 




a» thefe, by the meant of cabal alone, tkat jNnm iba wat H 

the ruin of Hate i. 

l*he two armiei encamped near Cbaionea» a dtjr of I0* 
etia. Philip eave the command oThii Mk wiiig 10 Mi fta. 
Alexander, who wai then but fixteert or faianiaaa jea» ebb 
having nofled hit ahleft oAeen nea? bim 1 and foak iba wm» 
mand of thç right wina upon bimfeif. Ih dia oppoflia ann^ 
the Thebana formed tne right wing, and iba AdMniani m 
left. 

At fnn-riie» the fignal waè gfoan on bocb Mat. The ball» 
was bloody, and the viAory a long tfaaa dabiovi, both Mm 
axerting tnemfelfct with aftonifliing valoor and brataiv. Aim* 
ander, at that time, animated with a noble ardoor nr ghm 
and endeavouring to fignftlize himftlf, in order to anfwcr at 
confidence his father repr)rcd him, under whoTe eye be ibught, 
in qiHiMry of a commander (the firil time) difcovered in tUs 
battle all the capacity which could have been expeâcd from s 
veteran general, with all the intrepidity of a yoang wanior. 
it wan he uho broke, after a Jong and vigorous refinance, tkt 
jtttrvii hattuiiùn of the 'i'htbani, which was the flower of thtir 
urmy. 'i'he refl of the troops who were round Alexaadtr, 
t>eing encouraged by his example, entirely routed them. 

On the right wing, I'hilip, who was determined not to y icM 
to his Ton, ciiurgeJ the Athenians with great vigour, and bapM 
to make them give way. However, t£ey foon refumed (Ur 
courage, and recovered their firfl poft. (j^) Lyficlet, one of 
the two generals, having broke into fome troops which fermtd 
the center of the Macroonians, imagined himfelf alr^dy vic^ 
torioufi, and in that rafh confidence cried out, C^m* m^ s^ 
ladtt ht Hi purjiu them intp Mficteictiia, 'l^hilip, perceiving fhtc 
the Athenians, inflcad of feizing the advantage of tahintUi 
phalanx in ilank, purfued his troops too vigoroufly, erieo ovt 
with a calm tone of voice, Tht jltUnimn Ji tf9t km^w btw êf 
ionqutr. Immediately he commanded his phalanx to whsd 
about to a little eminence ; and perceiving that the Atbeaiaai^ 

it 
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în- diforder, were wholly intent on purfuing thofc' they had 
' broke, he charged them with his phalanx, and attacking them 
both in flank and rear» entirely routed them. Demouhenes, 
who was a greater ftatefman than a warrior, and more capable 
of giving wholefome counfel in his harangues, than of fup- 
porting them by an intrepid courage, threw down his arms and 
fled with the refl. {h) It is even faid, that in his flight his 
robe being catched by a bramble, he imagined that fome of 
the enemy had laid hold of him, and cried out. Spare my life* 
More than a thoufand Athenians were left upon the field of 
battle, and above two thdufand taken prifoners, among whom 
was Demades the orator. The lofs was as great on the The- 
ban fide. ' 

Philip, after having fet up a trophy, and offered to the gods 
a facrifice of thankfgiving for his vidory, diftributed rewards 
to h|s officers and foldiers, each according to his merit and the 
rank he held. 

His condudl after this victory (hews, that it is much cafier 
to overcome an enemy, than to conquer one's fclf, and triumph 
over one*s own paffions. Upon his coming from a grand en- 
tertainment, which he had given his officers, being equally 
tranfported with joy and the fumes of wine, he hurried to the 
foot where the battle had been fought, and there, infulting 
the dead bodies with which the field was covered, he turned 
into a fong the beginning of the decree which Demofthenes 
had prepared to excite the Greeks to this war ; and fung thus 
(himfeU beating time) Demoftbenes the Peaniatty fan of De- 
mofthenes^ has Jaid» Every body was (hocked to fee the king 
«iifhonour himfelf by this behaviour, and fully his glory by au 
aélion fo unworthy a king and a conqueror ; but no one opened 
his lips about it. Defnades the orator, whofe foul was free 
ihottgn his body Was a prifoner, was the only'perfon who ven- 
tured to make him fenfible of the indecency of this conduct, 
telling him, Ahy 5/r, Jiace fortune has gi<ven ^ou the fart rf 
^gwnemmn^ ateyQU not ajhamed t9 aii that of Iherjites ? Thele 
words, fpoke with' {o generous a liberty, opened his eyes, and 
made him turn them inward : And, fo far from being dif- 
pleaffd with Demades, he elleemed him the more for them» 
treated him with the utmoft reibeft and friendfhip, and con- 
iert^ed all poffible honours upon him, 

Pifoni this moment Philip feemed quite changed, both in his 
difpofition and behaviour, a$ if, fay 5 ♦ an hiltorian, the con- 
vcrfation of Demades had fofiened his temper, and' introduced 

R a \jusci 

(/) PJut, In vît, ^cççnx Qrat^ ç, %i^^^ 
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Urn to a ftmiliar «cquainumce with the Attkk gK|it«f. Hf. 
«âirmiflèd all the Athenian captives without nnj xuaSom^ and, 
gave the greatell part of them doathsj with the view of act 
quiring the confidence of' fo powerfbl a commoniifieaw Jt.- 
Athens 1>y that kind of treatment : In which» fiiys Polyjidas ((),, 
he gained a fécond triumph, more glorious for hiiwlé.fiid, 
even more advanttgeoos than the firfi ; £ar in. die batcfe» h& 
courage J^ad prevaibd over none but thofe who wene pi^Àat in. [ 
it i but on this occafion, his kindneft and cLcmmj acodved • 
liim a whole city, and fubjeôêd every heart to hiin. . I^ le- 
newed with the Athenians the ancient treaty of friendflup.nd 
alliance:, and granted the Boeotians « peace, after having kfi 
M ftrone garrifon in Thêt>es. / ^ 

IÂ) We are told that Ifocrates, the moft cdebrated . rikeio* 
rician of that age, who loved bis country widi the atmoft tea-. 
demefs, could not furvive the lois and ignominy wjth «Akk it 
wat «overed, by the lofs of tihe batde ot ChcnMiea. Tie. 
inftant he received the news of it, being uncertain whic ofe 
.^lip would make of his viâory, and determined to dfe a, 
freeman, he hafiened his end by abftaining frpm feod. .; He' 
' was four fcore and eighteen ^ears of age. I maR baveoodifiiai. 
to fpeak elfewhere o? his ftile .and of nis worics. 

Demoilhenes feemed to have been the principal canle of t^ 

terrible (hock which Athens received at this time, and which 

gave its power fuch a wound, as it never recovered. (/} Bot 

at the very inftant that the Athenians heard of this bloody 

overthrow, which affcfied fo great a number of families, when 

it would have been no wonder, had the multitude, feized with 

terror and alarms, given way to an emotion of blind zeal, 

againft the man whom they might have coniidered in fome 

meafure as the author of this dreadful calamity ; even at this 

eery inftant, I fay, the people fubmitted entirely to the counfels 

>f Demofthenes. The precautions that were taken to poft 

ruards, to raife the walls, and to repair the foiies, were all in 

:onfequence of his advice. He himfelf was appointed to fup- 

ply the city with provifions, and to repair the walls, which 

latter commiftion he executed with fo much ^enerofity, that it 

acquired him the greateft honour ; and for which, at the requeft 

of Ctefiphon, a crown of gold was decreed him, as a reward- 

for his having prefented the commonwealth with a fum of, 

money out of his own eftate, fufticient to defray what wu 

wanting of the Turns for repairing the walls. 

On 

JUQ Ctef. p. 514* Pî^vit. uiDanoM^» ^^^SV 
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Oii the prefent occafion, that is, after the battle of Chxronea,. 
fach orators as oppofed Demofthenes, having all rofe up in 
concert againft him, and having cited hrai to take his trial 
according to law, the people not only declared him innocent of 
the feveral accufations laid to his charge, but conferred more 
honours upon him than he had enjoyed before ; fo (Wrongly did 
the veneration they had for his aseal and fidelity overbalance tha 
cfïbrts of calumny and malice. 

The Athenians (a fickle wavering people, and apt to piraifh 
their own errors a-nd omiflions in the perfon of chofe whofe 

Erojedts were often rendered abortive, for no other rcafori but 
ecaufe they had executed them too flowly} in thus crowning; 
-Demofthenes, in the midil of a publick calamity which He- 
alone feemed to have brought upon them, pay the moft gla« 
rious homage to his abilities and integrity. By this wife and 
brave conduct, they feem in fome meaiure to confefs their ovva 
error, in not having followed his counfel neither fully nor 
early enough ; and to confefs themfelves alone guilty of all 
the evih which had befallen them. 

[m) But the people did not ftop here. The bones of fuclk 
as had been killed in the battle of Chxronea, having been- 
brought to Athens to be interred, they appointed Demofthenes. 
to compofe the euloj^ium of thofe brave men ; a manifeil proof 
that they did not aioribe to him the ill fuccefs of the battle, bot 
to Providence only, who difpofes of human events at pleafure ;. 
a circumftance which was exprefly mentioned in the infcription» 
engraved on the monument of thofe illuflrious deceafedwax* 

7%is earth entombs tho/e nnSims to the ft at tr 
Who fell a glorious facrifice to zeal* 
Greece^ on the point of gearing tyrant chains, 
liJély èy their deaths alone y efcafe the yoke. 
^This Jupiter decreed : No effort ^ mortaht 
Can fave you from the mighty ivill of fate. 
To gods alone belong the attribute 
Of being free from crimes with never-ending joy. 

. (») Demofthenes oppofed i£fchines, who was perpetualTV 
reproaching him with having occasioned the- lofs of the battle 
in queftion, with this folid anfwer : " Cenfure me (fays he) 
«* tor the counfels I give ; but do not calumniate me for the ill 
« fuccefs of them. For it is the Supreme Being who conduits 

R 3 ^^^ ^xAw 

{m) Plot, in Demoâb, p, 855. Demofth, pto Cxeî, p, ^\^, ^1.0* 
(/r) Ibid, p. 505, 



whuh il loukvd upon r> the molt bHntifnl ptflkM ùt hi 

flrullunt ind ii To highly appluidcd by LoBgiaui Çf). D 

iiKillhinM indeavoun to jaBaiy hit owb tondvcit «nd prove 



itit jtllienltMi that ih«y did •« do wrong In givlnu 
battle. Ho II not faiiiud with anoly cldag » h ftip 
lier the «xanple of iha «roat «Ma wbe had noght for il 
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■• and Mnlnun «11 tUigai wboNM It ia AoM tko uniof 
'*' the cognU Itfoir that wo an to JudfO of Ùm latmiM Of 
■• bin who oAn It. If tbanbro the awnt kaa dicUiod k 
•• favourof Philip». JmpuM It noi to ow ai r crlmti fioM II Ir 
*' God, and not myCtit, who dll>elod of tbi nAôy. Bit H 
" ydb cao provi that I did net «aert myililf wit* pnUqii 
'< vlfilaaco, and as aâiviiy udarailgabloi and fopwior to m 
*' ftnnith: If wiih thcle I did MH Ack, I did aoi «Mto 
" tnry nothod which •hiunatt prudenoe Mtdd foufli ( aal 
•• did not infpira the moll nocaflliry **d oobU MÛodaMi 
« rfuch ai wgre truly worthy of Athtnlau i flitw rm ddl» w 
" then give what fuipa yoo pltali to your accuftllemi" 

(•) lie afirrwinU uiti the bold, fubline figure MloffiflA 
«hub il louked upon r> the aoll bnntifr' --«^— '- "- 
flrullunt and ii To highly applauded by Loi 

l[ivlii^ ?hil^ 
H ftigiA I 

-.- - -- _ -- __tforthe 

inure in tbo^lalsi of Hatathoa, at Balinlli aoil tMfxrc . _ 
I»»: No, hi aukai a quiie dlferent uAofdrm. iMy* ibii 
■heioHcian I and, on a iWden, u If Infplnd by fotne ffii, 
«ml poflWréd with the fpirit uf Apeilft .fcl«felt, ciivi oni, 
iivtitriflg by thole brave dafcnderi uftinacai A», ^liitniMul 
jn havi nal trrtd. J Jwrn" fy th^ ii/iflrint mtn luiê fiujk 
tn laud M Martlhui HHil i'Uiim* i «f >m kffit* Saimmii mml Jkr 
Imi/iiim ( and tiU ttrf* W* bavt ktn inmifd ty ikt nmm 
•wtaUU •H'iib tht Jiltmn rim *f huritii \ mnd nor ibejé tnh wdf 
iuvf tun irmvHrd luilh fiuriji, and turn» tff vié/»ri»Mi, Would 
mil one condiidc, uddi ixjiiftinua. tliot by changing the naturel 
iiir ol tliR iiruof, in tliii grind and puthctick inaniier at allim* 
III)' liy uaihi of fi> utmufiliiury > iiuiurr, he dcifi», in ' 
iiiiM(urf, iliule uiicitpi tilixcni i and makci ill whojiie 

(a };l(iriiiu> matiiicr lu many g<>di, by whole naniM ji i* pro- 

|icr m fwem t 

I luve nlrcuJy (ilifervcd in another place, how naturally ipl 
llinir * (irutitttiK (Ipokc in a moll fulcmn nianner, t» the gk>r( 
111 thole who Jnll their livra in lii[hling lor the caufe of libcrll) 
were lu iiilpire the Aihttiian yuuik with an ardvnt neil |ur 
ihrir country, aud a warm délira tu fignalia« tlwotrglvn ia 
liiittle. 

AaodM 

(o] tiEmnflk. pm Citt. p. fot. (/) Lnngln. da Rublln. t. tir. 

• JlmifilHuii, in Ml «'HI"*" ■t""'.!' [ffJiJ /"••'I «rtitait tê kt Mi * 

ZflW(«., i<. «'•*■ «yw-^^i •'•' "fc«\fc«*-fM S''»**v«i»«^*iw*d» 
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(f) Another ceremony obferved t^ith regard to the children 
of thofe whofe fathers died in the bed of honour, was no lefs 
efficacious to infpire them with the love of virtue. In a cele- 
brated feftival, in which ihows were exhibited to the wholo 
people, an herald came upon the ftage, and producing the 
young orphans dreft in complete armour, he faid with a lood 
voice : " Thefe young orphans, whom an untimely death in 
•* thé midft of dangers has deprived of their illuftrious fathers, 
•* have found in the people a parent, who has taken care of 
•* them till no longer in a ftate of infancy. And bow they 
•• fend them back, armed cap-a-pee, to follow, under thfc moft 
" happy aufpices, their own affairs ; and invite each of them 
•• to emulate each other in dcferving the chief employments of 
•• the ftate." By fuch methods martial bravery," the love of 
one's country, and a tafte for virtue and folid glory, are per- 
petuated in a flate. 

It was the very year of the battle of Chzeronea, and two 
years before the death of Philip, that ^Efchines drew up an 
accufation a|?ainft Ctefiphon, or rather agalnfl Demofthenes : 
But the cau^ was not pleaded till feven or eight years after, 
about the iifrh or iixth year of the reign of Alexander. I (hall 
lelate the event of it in this pL.ce, to avcdd breaking in upon 
the hiftory of the life and adions cf that prince. 

No caufe ever excited fo much curiofity, nor was plea^Ied 
with fo much pomp. • People flocked to it from all 7>art» 
(fays Cicero) and they had great reafon for fo doing ; for whar 
fight could be nobler, than a confli£l between two orators, 
each of them excellent in his way ; both formed by nature» 
improved by art, and animated by perpetual diflcnfions, and 
an implacable animofity againfl each other? 

Thefe two orations have always been confidcred as themafter- 
pieces of antiquity, efpecially that of Demoflhencs. {r) Cicera 
had tranflated the latter, a ftrong proof of the high opinion he 
entertained of it. Unhappily for us, the preamble only to 
that performance is now extant, which fuffices. to make us vay 
much regret the lofs of the reft. 

Amidft the numberlefs beauties which are confpicuous in 
«very part of thefe two orations, meihinks there appears, if 
I may be allowed to cenfure the writings of fuch great n^en, 
a coniidcrable error, that very much leflens their perfedion^ 

R 4 and 

(y) iCfchin. contra Ctefiph. p. 452. (r) De opt. gen. orat. 

* Ad quod judicium concurfus di- ! torum, in graviÛima caufa, ac.urata 
citur è tola Graecia fadus effé. Quid & inimicitiis incenfa co\\x&Yk2d5^ \ Cac« 
cnim aut tam vifendum, aut tarn au- I dt opt. gen, orat, Tv«.xi« 
ii rndam fuit, quàm /tizzunorum ora- \ 
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•od whicfc 9ffÊÊn to ae UnBdf nf tÊ gU Ëmt tù tht niki of 
Iblid juft doquence i aod tktc ii» tht groft injurioui ttrsi h 
which the two oratort reprotch out taolhtr. Tlw iSunc oh- 
• jcAion hu bera nadt to Cicaro» with rmrd to hii ontioiia 
offftinft Afttkonyt I have all? ady dcclareOf that this ma&Mr 
cT writing» thU kind of groA, oppiobrioui exprdBooif wcit 
the vcrjf reverie of Iblid âoqaehce i and iodeoa every rpcccb». 
which u diAated by paflioa and revcngev never faila of beio^ 
fufpcâcd hy thofe who jodge of it i wfcere«> an omtiOB that ii 
àtong and invincible from reafbn and aigunent» ami wlbich at 
the fame tine ii conduAed wtih referve and moderationt wins 
the hearti whtlft it inform» the underftanding i and perfoadcs 
no kbiy the eftecm it infpirea for the orator» than fay dw 
force of hia argnmcnti. 

The junAure feemed to favour ^fehinea very mnch i tm 
the Macedonian party, whom he alwayi bcfriendedt "wai veqr 
..powerful in Athen«t efpecially afcer th|t rain of Thebes. No- 
, verthclefi, ifirchinei loll bit caufe» and was jaftly fenienced w 
banittiment for hia rafli accufation. He thereupon went and 
fettled himfeif in Khodei, where he opened a fchool of elo* 
quence» the Ame and glory of which contboed fbr many qpb 
He began hit leAuret with the two orations that had oocafioned 
fcti bsniOiment. Great encomiums were pven to that ef 
^fchinei ; bat when they heard that of Jjemofthenea, the 
olsuditf and acclamations were redoubted : And it was thca 
he fpoke thefe words, fo greatly laudable in the mouth of aa 
enemy and a rival; But nvhat appUuftt wûM j$m met kânê 
Itftvwtd^ hadiou htard Dtmùfihtnti Jp$ak it him/elf! 

To concludei the vider made a good ufc of hii conqucft : 
For the inftant >ïirchinc8 left Atheni, in order to embark ibr 
Rhodes, DemoHhenes ran after him» and forced him to accept 
of a purfe of money ; which muil have obliged him (6 much 
the more» as he had lefi room to expeA fuch an o£er. On thia 
occafion il^fchines cried out : * Honv njaiil it bt foffiUg /•rmt 
not to regret a country ^ in *which I lta*v9 an immy met» g$nir%nt 
than I can ho ft tojindfùends in any othtr part of tht nu%rid i 

SlCT. 

• ^omt fkthorî êfcrthe thffe wordi I hi met with th fame fltte at ^/(hi^tif 
H Dtmofllentt, when, three ytan aj'ttt, \ andvfa$ alfi hunljhtl from Arbim» 
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Sect. VII. Philip, in the ajfemhh^ of the Amfhyéiîons^ is y<p- 
clared general of the Greeks againji the PerJianSy and prepares 
for that expedition, Domeftick troubles in his houjhold. He 
divorces Olympia», and marries another lady. He foleninizes 
the marriage ^Cleopatra his daughter ixiith Alexander. 
king of EpiruSf and is killed at* the nuptials, 

• /T"^H E battle of Chaeronea may be faid to have cnflavcd 
X Greece; MacedoD at that time, with no more than 
thirty thoufand foldiers, gained a point, which Perfia, with 
millions of men, had attempted unfuccefsfully at Platxx,- at 
Salamis, and at Marathon. Philip, in the firfl years of his 
reign, had repulfed, divided, and difarmed his enemies. In 
the fucceeding ones, he had fubjefled, by artifice or force, the 
xnoft powerful fiâtes of Greece, and had made himfelf its ar- 
biter ; but now he prepares to revenge the injuries which 
Greece had received from the Barbarians, and meditates no 
lefs a dciign,. than the deflrudlion of their empire, (j) The 
greatefl advantage he gained by his lafl riflory (and this was 
the object he long had in view, and never lofl fight of) was to ^ 
get himfelf appointed, in the afTembly of the Greeks,, their 
generaliffimo againll the Perflans. In this quality he made 
preparations, in order to invade that mighty empire. He 
dominated, as leaders of part of his forces, Attalus and Par- 
menio, two of his captains, on whofe valour and wifdom he 
chiefly relied,, and made them fet out for Afia minor. 

(/) Bat whilfl every thing abroad was glorious and happy 
§OT Philip,, he found the utmoit uneafmefs at home ; divifion 
and trouble reigning in every part of his family. The ill 
temper of Olympias, who was naturally jealous, cholerick and 
vindidlive, raifed difTenfions perpetually in it, which made 
Philip almofl out of love with life. Not to mention, that as 
he himfelf had defiled the marriage-bed, it is faid, that his 
confort had repaid his infidelity in kind. But whether he had 
a juft fubjedl of complaint, or was grown weary of* Olympias, 
it is certain he proceeded fo far as to divorce her. Alexander, 
who had been difgufled upon fevcral other accounts, was highly 
ofiended at this treatment of his mother. 

Philip, after divorcing Olympias, married Cleopatra, niece 
to Attalus, a very young lady, whofe beauty was fo exquifite, . 
that he could not refift its charms. In the midil of their re- 
joicings upon occaûon of the nuptials, and in the heat of wine^ 

. R 5. Attalus, 

• A. M. 1667, Ant. J. C. 337, («)^.î>iQ4» V.X'^V» ^« Vl^» V^ '^^^a»-* 
ïn Alex, 2* ^^9* - * . 
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Actaluf, who «rai oacletodMMiraMMbjr A0fl0ifc«%il% 
took it ioioUihciid to &y« ikat tfa'MMrfMÉMft «i^« 
bÉfcich liw fodt to gjw tkoB â kMrlU ftcudfar a» dwir kim< 
Vpofi cUf Alcttuidtf, who irif ofn^ijwlaririkj «MljpMlrf 
ot theft ifijoriow wovdi, «criod oar» J^htftift iJMr Jemmtf, éê 



tkmtiHnitàêmfêr mim/têréf todatlho AaMdflO#M«t 
cop at hit head. Atttlot igtofood tho.cowpBwiit, mom ^mât 
the qoanvl groir wanner. PhiUp, who fat ot aMttcr ttbk^ 
iMf ^9ri fltocb oftMied to fee the faft Jat erinp arf ia ddi 
auwner; aod not reeolk^tflf chat he wae laae^ diofr hit 
IWofd, aod ran diiedly at hu £m« Hanily the fiHfccr Mi^ 
lb diat die gocft» had an opportonitf of liepptM is beMaaa 
them* The greatcft dificuhy wai» to ko^ Akxsaadar bom 
ruihing upon hit rain* £xafpcraied at a iocceiioa of Uék 
heinont affironu, to fpite of all the goeAt could (vf^ cenenot 
ing die doty he owed Fhilip a» hia MChcr aod hie knwmpit he 
foated hit fcientmenc» in the bitter wordi fcUowiog s n$ 
JdmcêdmiéuUf imhtétf hmv§ m taptmn iiirt^ "^/^h ^^ ^ ^^^ 
frm Ern^ iwtê JJU % bit ^oê tmimt /êéè fiim mm tM§ m 
mmtbtrwikmt rmuuMi tki taKMrd 0/ truJtit^ kh WÊ$ki Afia 
tbefe wordf t be left the hall» and uking Olympia», hit OM» 
tber» along widi him, who had been v^ highly affirontcd, he 
conduced her to Ëpirut, and himiclf went over to the lily- 

in the mean time, Deinarataft of Corinth* who wai cn|agei 
to Fhilip by the ties of ffiendihip and hofpttalicy, aod «at 
vtry ftec nnci famtli^ir with him» arrived at his cxnirt. .4ffcr 
the hrll civvlities and carciies were over» Fhilip afted r.im 
Vbhtthcr the Greeks were in amity ^ // indred bec9it$ ^ùu^ 3i/t 
replied D'^tnaratu:, to be tonitrmd about Greeetf «vubp 'banfi J*Ufd 
jour onon hnu/t ivilb fcudi and dijfftnftmt. The prince* feniibljf 
«ffcftcd with this reproach, came to himielf, acknowledged 
h.d error, and fent Dcmaratus to Alexander* to perfnade him 
to return Some. 

* l'^il p did not lofe fif^ht of the conqueft of M%9k. Pall 
of the mii/hty project he revolved, he consults the godi 10 
know what would be the event of it. I'he prieAefs replied, 
^J he 'vidirp it already cronvnedf kit end dranvt nigb^ and be nttstt 
Jon be Juerijiced. I'hjlip hearing this did not hefitatc ajTfO- 
ment, but interpreted the oracle in hit own favour* the ambi- 
guity of which ought at lead to have kept him in fome fofpcnce. 
In order, therefore, that he might be in a condition to apply 
entirely to hi» expedition againll tne Perfiant* aod devote iiua- 
klf fokly to the con(]ueft of Afia* he difpatches with all p>f- 

hUe 
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'fible diligence his domeflick affairs. After this, he ofiers up 
a folemn facrifice to the gods ; and prepares to celebrate, with 
kicredibie magnificence, in £ga:, a city of Macedonia, the 
nuptials of Cleopatra his daughter, whom he gave in marriage 
to Alexander king of Ëpirus, and brother to Olympias his 
» queen. He had invited to it the moil coniiderable perfons of 
Greece ; and heaped ' upon them friendfhips and honours of 
«very kind, by way of gratitude for eleding him generaliffimo 
of the Greeks. I'he cities made their court to him in emul»-^ 
tion of each other, by fending him gold crowns ; and Athens 
diflinguilhed its zeal above all the rcn. Neoptolemus the poet 
had written, purpofely, for that feiUval, a tragedy, * entitled 
Cinjfrasy in which, under borrowed names, he reprefented this 
prince as already vidor over Darius,, and mailer of Afia«. 
Philip liHened to thefe happy jprefages with joy ; and, com- 
paring them with the anfwer ot the oracle, affured himielf of 
conquefl. The day after the nuptials, games and (hows were 
iblemnized. As thefe formed part of the religious wcrihip, 
there were carried in it, with great pomp and ceremony, twelve 
fiatues of the gods, carved with inimitable art. A thirteenth, 
that furpa/Ted them all: in magnificence, was that of Philip, 
which reprefented him as a god. The hour for his leaving. 
Ihe palace arrivedr and he went forth in a white robe ; and 
advanced ^ith an air of majeily, in the midfl of acclamations» 
towards the theatre, where an infinite multitude of Macedo* 
nians, as well as foreigners, waited his coming with impa<« 
tiencCf His guards marched before and behind him, leaving, 
by his order, a confiderable fpace between themfelves and 
him, to give the fpedators a better opportunity of furveying^ 
him y and alfo to (hew that he confidered the aifedions which 
the Grecians bore him, as his fafeil guard* 

But all the fellivity and pomp of thefe nuptials ended in the 
murder of Philip ; and it was his refufal to do an adl of jufiice,. 
that occafioned his death. Some time before, Attalus, in- 
Aamed with wine at an entertainment, had infulted» in the 
moil ihocking manner, Paufanias, a young Macedonian nobler- 
man. The latter had long endeavoured to revenge the cruel 
affront, and was perj^etually imploring the king's juilice. But 
Philip, unwilling to difgud Attalus, uncle to Cleopatra, whom, 
as was before obferved, he had married after his divorcing; 
Olympias his firll queen, would never liilen to Paufanias'ai 

R 6 com- 



• Suetoniusy among the pre/ages of 
CaHgulai death, tvbo died in much the 
Ja/if manner as Fl'dip, otjefuesy that 



fame piece "which Neopttdemus had re^ 
prefented the verif da^ Pbiti^ «»^i mur-i> 
dercd^ 
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evever, to confolc him in fome Rieafurt, snd 
H.,ri». i ui^h ellecin he had (i^T, and tlie great 
lepufcu in him, he made hti ' ' 

•Kit lile-tu*'d- But ihii wat no 
tfjuitcd, «hf^'fe arger now iMelling to fury againfl his juilg! 



But ihii 
ihc dcji^n of wiping out hii (hamc, by imbcuttig bii 



hjndi ID a loaik homi muidcr. 

Wlicn once a man i> deicnrined to die, he is vallly llrong 
and iifmidabte. PiufaniBi, the better to put hU bloody de> 
fi^ii in eiccution, cliofc the inflani of that pompous ceiemooyi 
unci) the eyes t>i the \^'hole multitude were Axed on the prince; 
«ioubtltft to make bis vengeanct mote confpicucus, and pro- 
pomon if to the injury for which he conceived he had s nriit 
tu ninke the king relponfible, as he had long folicited Sm 
pciiu'e in Vain fcir the fatisfatlion due lo hitn. Se<ing him 
thMcf've klone, in the great fpace which his guard» leti roand 
him, he atlvances forvtardt, fLabs him with a dagger, and l*yi 
^im Jcjd at hii fret. Diodorut obferrc!, that he wa» »Sbi- 
finatcd the very inHani his ftatue entered the theatre. Tbe 
■HalVm h:td f-rcpared hririci ready for his efc^pe, and woaU 
h;iv<.' got ct', had not ;m accident happened which flopped hiah 
and pave the piirAiuri time to overtake him. Pauianiai «m 
tBin.cniatcly tore m piccci open the fpot. (u) Thus died 
Phiijp. at ffny-fc\-cn yeafB of age, after having leigncd iwenty- 
i^:.r. ArtaAcrxei Ochus, king of Peifia, died alfo the fame 
y.af. 

Demotlhenei had private notice fent bint'of Philip's deatk, 
and ID order to prejiarc the Athenian* to refume their coniar^ i 
he went to the council with an air of joy, and laid. That ue 1 
night beibre he had a dream, which promifed fome g^cat f& 
city to the Athenians. A little after, contien arrived wttb At 
sent of Philip's death, on which occafitw the people ahoa- | 
doncd themfclvea to the tranfporiE of immoderate joy, wbick '■ 
tax exceeded aJI bounds of decency. Demoflhcaet had paiti- 
cuUrJy infpired thetn with tbefe feniimenti ; for be htmfttf 
appeared in publick, crowned with a wreath of flowert, aad 
drelTed with the ntmofl magnificence, though iiis dangiiterhai 
lecn dead but feven daya. He alfo engaged the Athenian* lO 
offer fscrificeg, to thank the god) for the good newi ; and, by 
a decree, ordained a ctowa to Pan&aiat, who bad committed 
Ae murder. 

On tliis occalîon Demofthcnu and the Athenians aScd qaiie 
oat of charader ; and we can fcarce conceive, how it came m 
.;pi& that, jn fo dcteflahle a crime as' the murder of a kingi 

frficjt, 
^; A M. 3«8. 'Kat, I.e. %%^. - ittoia.'wos». c:**^,^,^. i 
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')>oHcy, at lead, did not induce them to difTemble fuch fecti- 
inents as refledled dilhonour on them, without being at all to 

'their advantage; and which (hewed, that honour and probity 
were utterly extindt in their minds, 

'Sect. VIII . Memorable oBions and fayings ^Philip. Gocd 

and bad qualities of that prince* 

i/T^HERE are, in the lives of great men, certain faféls and 
X expreffions, which often give us a better idea of their 
cjiarafter than their mod fhining adkions ; becaufe in the latter 
they generally ftudy their conduct, aft a borrowed part, and 
propofe themfelves to the view of the world ; whereas in the 
former, as they fpeak and aft from nature, they exhibit themv 
, ielves fuch as they really are, without art and difguife. M. de 
-Tourreil has coUefted with fufiicient induftry mod of the me- 
morable aftions and fayings of Philip, and he has been par- 
ticularly careful to draw the charafter of this prince. The 
reader is not to expeft much order and connexion, in the re- 
cital of thefe detached aftions and fayings. , 

Though Philip loved flattery, fo far as to reward the adu- 
lation of Thrafideus with the title of king in Theflaly, he 
however at fome intervals loved truth. He permitted (jr) Ari-. 
ilotle to give him precepts on the art of reigning. He de- 
clared, that he was obliged to the Athenian orators for having 
correfted him of his errors, by frequently reproaching him 
with them. He kept a man in his fervice to tell him every 
day, before he gave audience, Philip, remember thou art mortak 

(y} He * difcovered great moderation, even when he was 
fpoken to in fhocking and injurious terms ; and alfo, which is 
BO le(s worthy of admiration, when truth was told him ; a great 
quality (fays Seneca) in kings, and highly conducive to the 
happinels of their reign. At the clofe of an audience, which 
he gave to fome Athenian arabaiTadors who were ceme to com- 
plain of fome aft of holtility, he afked; whether he could do 
them any fervice.^ " The greateft fervice thou could do us,*^ 
faid Demochares, ** would be to hang thyfelf." Philip^ 
though he perceived aU the perfons were highly offended at 
thefe words, however made the following anfwer, with the 
mmofl calmnefs of temper : ** Go, tell your fuperiors, that 
** thofe who dare make ufe of fuch infolent iangnage, arc 

*' more 

(jf) An ft. Epi(^. Plutarch, in Apoph. p, 177. iSlian. lib. viii. c. 15. 
(y) Senec. de ira, J. iii. c. 23. 
. * 6i quae alia in Philippo virtus, fuit et C0Xit«md\»rasSk ^^Utfoa^ VQ2^:s» 
jnûrumentum ad tutdàxn regoi. 
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.•• men fcMflitsr, «b4 kbfumUfkàtkmi, dMA^vlf 
«^ çên focjiiw tfeem." 

U) Beti»g:pi!iAplf ift M indtccnt poteiip^ at tht Ab (if 
ftme capttTci, one of dMa ffiag up to hhn» wUQ^ii^d faliii 
car» Lh dêwm tki laf^ •fymir rein opo» which Fbifip i«- 

mfâs êu$ of mjf firkfids,^ 

(41) Toe wliole ooort ibnicittii|; himto pi|nifli tbe inmûtmk 

of i(Rf PclopQD9Bfijinii wIk> luj kifirf lun pablkk^.is d» 

•Olynpick ganei 1 tTina mm*$ iJ^ mtmi^ !(m?^^ FUfe) 

JbiMliothm toy ii^ury^ Jbuê iki]^ ItUÊgh^mt, éfior AmAg 

ruH'UidJh mm^fmfowrt 0t «pr hmtdf 

{k) Hi» courtiert advifing hi» to dme fiom him a cattria 
:gniOÊx who (pake iU of him 1 T^i, m^Sm/ f laja he) «nf > VI 
J» midAê^ mmriêÊify if me §Véry nnfiin. Aaodicr dne» Ùt$ 
thiff adviftd hiiD to dafmifs a iqaa of probity, who had it* 
pfoached him i. La u$firfi tmkg cmn (Ays he) tbM mmû^wtê 
giv!0Ê àim mttf ntt/m $$ do fi. Heariag afterwards tbtt the 
Mrfim in queftipa wa« b«t in poor ctrciunftancet, and in at 
mvour with die courtiert^ he wu very boentiAil to him 1 en 
which oceafion hi» repsoachet were dumged into apphmfeir 
diat occaûoned another fine iaying oî thif prince*i i Jiûmttf 
pvwer of kings H mmkê tbimfihta oelo^d or iated^ 

(c) Being urged to aâiit, with the credit and authority he 
h;id with the judges, a pesfon whofe reputation would be quite 
loli» by the fentence which was going to Ik pronounced againft 
him ; / JbiiJ rather (fays he) Jbe Jhould loje bit reputation^ than 
1 t/iine» 

(d) Philip rifing from an entertainment, at which he had 
iat feveral hour&, was addrefTcd by a woman, who Lejrged him 
to examine her cauie,. and to hear fevcral reafons i>«c hud to 
alltdge which were not pleafing to him. He accordingly heard 
it, and gave fentence a^ai(Ul her ; upon which Hie replied 
very calniiy, I appeal* Ho^jj ! (fays Philip) from your king f 
7i nkihom thtu ? ^lo Philip nvhen fajiing (replied the woman.) 
*rhe manner in which he received thib anfwcr, would do he- 
uourto tne moil fober prince. He afterwards gave the q^Çc 
a fécond hearing ; found the injulHce of his fentence, and con- 
demned himfcU to make it good. 

(e) A poor woman ufed to appear often before him, to fue 
lor audience, and to befcech him to pucan end to her law-fuit; 
but Philip always told her he had no time. Ëxafperated at 
thefc refufals, which had been fo often repeated, (he replied 

fine 
(») Plut. {a) Ibid. V!>^ VVjX,\u Kv'^^ùx. VA ^Uu 

i^) Suid. (/) IbiU. 
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one day with emotion ; Ify^u ha'ver not tinutorJè nujuftîcty he 
no longer king,^ Philip was fb-ongly afi«âed with this rebuke, 
which a jult indignation had extorted from this poor woman ^^ 
and fo far from being ofilEînded at it,, he fatisAed her that in- 
ftant, and afterwards became more exadt in giving audience- 
He indeed was fenfible, that a king and a jiidge are the fame 
thing ; that the throne is a tribunal; that the iovereign autho- 
rity IS a fupreme power ,. and at the fame time an indifpcnfable 
obligation to do juftice ; that to dillribute it to his fubjeéls, 
and to grant them the time neceiTary fbr that purpofe, was not 
A favour, but a duty and. a debt ; that he ought to appoint 
perfons to affifl him in ijiis function,, but not to difcharge nim- 
lelf abfoluteiy from it ; and that he was no lefs obliged to be 
a judge than a king. i\ll thefe circumflances are included in 
this natural, unaife6\ed, and very wife expreffion ; * Be n9 
longer king ; and Philip comprehended all its force. 

(fj He undcrftood railler)', was. very fond of fmart faying^,. 
and very happy at them hiipfelf* Having received a wound 
near the throat, and his furgeon importuning him daily with 
fome new requeft : Take <what thou wiltt fays he, for thou haft 
me by the throat, 

(g) It is alfo related, that after hearing two villains, who 
accufed each other of various crimes, he baniflied the one, and 
fentenced the other to follow him. 

{hi) Menecrates, the phyfician, who wa* fo mad as to fancy 
himfelf Jupiter, wrote to Philip as follows : Menecrates Jupiter^ 
to Philip greeting, Philip an fwered-; Philip to Menecrates^ health 
and reajon J. But this king did not (lop hare ; for he hit upon 
a pleafant remedy for his vifionary correfpondent. Philip in*- 
vited him to a grand entertainment. Menecrates had a feparate 
tab!c at it, where nothing was ferved up to him but incenle and 
perfume, whilH all the other guefts fed upon the moil exquifite 
dainties. The firft tranfports of joy with which he was ieized, 
when he found his divinity acknowledged, made him forget 
that he was a man ; but, hunger afterwards forcing him to 
recolleâ his being fo, he was quite tired with the character of 
Jupiter, and took leave of the company abruptly. 

(/') Philip made an anfwer which redounded highly to the 
honour of his prime miniiler. That prince being one day 
reproached with devoting too many hours to fleep ; / indeed^ 
JUepy fays he, but Antipater fwakis* 

Parmenio, 

. //J Plut. (^) Ibid. (<6) iEHwi. lib.xîi.cap.51. (0 Plot. 
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1 (i) FinaaMO» '.hwriiy A» jWwff Bq p r <f «11 tSmbtiâm^ 
anoring one dqr hecMÊniiîpltjrto» louonMI» att4dii 
not sive Aem awUence : ih mm «mmnAt^ 6f te» _d^itf ^Bur 
mfbiïJÊ jMT «Muir ; fir At mmàmi wUf/f ymjkft^ By -tkiab^ 
wipcily reproached tbcm fin- their fiipineiMb io aegleaiBg ihdf 
ioterefts, whilft Philip was fery TigiLmt in jcgard to hit^ Thil 
'**Deaiofthenes was perpetoatfy'.obicrang to theai'wifb>liis vfiial' 
freedom. ■ . ••■■ -■•■•■■ i ••:■ 

(/) Every one of die ten tribes of Adienaufid todeft a 
new general every 3rear. Thefe did their duty by txantt and 
everv gjeneral for the day comnanded as seneialilEino. BiR' 
Philip loked apon this multiplicity of chieft, and faid, ib sy 
^wh^ùlifi I cwid memr find hui mEgtmerti (Parmenio) «sykm» 
iU AtbimûHS cam fiai t€m tnnyytmr m the ««ry imfimm aéigr watf 

/(MM* 

The letter which Philip wxote to Ariflotle «a tbe 'Unih ef 
his foD, proves the regard that prince paid to learned sqcb^ 
and at the iame ti.^e, the tafte he himielf had fer the poKia * 
aru and- fdcnces. The odier letters of his, which aA flil | 
extant, do him no Icfs honour. But his great telent #as that I 
of war and policy» in which he was eqoalted by few ; and it ' 
is dme to confider him under this double charaôer. JB beg the' 
reader to remember, that M. de Teuneil it the author of moft 
of the fubfeqnent particulars, and that it is he whais goiag to 
give them the pifture of king Philip. 

It would be difficult to determine, whether this prince weit 
more confpicuous £s a warrior or a ftatefman. Surrounded 
from the very beginning ofhifi reign, both at home and abroad» 
with powerful enemies, he employed artifice and force alter- 
nately to defeat them. He uies his endeavours with foe* ' 
cefs to divide his opponents : To flrike the furer, he eludes 
and diverts the blows which were aimed at himfelf ; equally 
prudent in good and ill fortune, he does not abufe vidUuy ; ai 
ready to purfue or wait for it, he either hallens his pace or 
ilackens it, as neceffity requires ; he leaves nothing to the 
caprice of chance, but what cannot be directed by wifdom ; 
in fine, he is ever immoveable, ever fixed iji the juft bounds 
which divide bold nefs from temerity. 

In Philip we perceive a king who commands his allies as 
jnuch.as his owa fubjeéls, and is as formidable in treaties as 
in battles ; a vigilant and aûive monarch, who is his owa 
'/uperinteodant, his own prime minifter and generaliflimo. We 
fee him fired with an infatiable thirft of glory, fearching for it 
ivhere it is fold at the deareft price ; making fatigue aod danger 

I (i) Plutarch, ^l^ ^Vvi. iiw K^^^V, ^. ^^i. 
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hU dearefi delights ; formÎDg inceiTantly that juft, that fpeedy 
harmony of reHeâion and aâion which military expeditions 
require ; and with all thefe advantages turning the fury of his 
arms againil commonwealths, exhaulled by long wars», torn by 
inteftine diviuons, fold by their own citizens, fer>'cd by a body 
of mercenary, or undifciplined troops ; obftinately deaf to 
good advice, and feemingly determined on their ruin. 

He united in himfelf two qualities which are commonly 

found incompatible, 'vise, a fleadiners and calmnefs of foul that 

enabled him to weigh all things, in order to take advantage of 

every janâure, and to feize the favourable- moment withoiK 

being difconcerted by difappointments ; this calmnefs, I fay, 

was unifed with a refllefs adtivity, ardour and vivacity, which 

were regard lefs of the difference of feafons, or the greateft of 

dangers. No warrior was ever bolder, or more intrepid in 

.fight. Demollhenes, who cannot be fufpedled to have flauered 

him, gives a glorious tellimony of him on this head ; for 

.which reafon I will cite his own words, (w) I/anv^ fays this 

orator, this *very Philips ivitb luhem <we dijputed for fovereignty 

.jand nfHpire ; I /ww him^ though covered 'with ^wounds-, his eye 

ftruck outi his collar-hone hroie, maimed both in his hands and 

Jeet ; Jiill re/olutely rujh into the midft of danger s y and ready t§ 

deliver up to fort une y any other part of his body Jhe might defire^ 

frovided he might live honourably and ghrioujly viitb the rejt 

c/it. 

Philip was not only brave himfelf, but infpired his whole 
army with the fame valour. Inftruâed by able mailers in the 
(cience of war, as the reader has feen, he had brought hi^ 
troops to the moft exa^ reeular difcipline ; and trained up meA 
capable of feconding him in his great enterprizes. He had the 
art, without lefTening his own authority, to familiarize himfelf 
with his foldiers ; and commanded rather as the father of a 
family, than as the general of an army, whenever confluent 
with difcipline : And indeed, from his affability, which me^ 
rited fo much the greater fubmiilion and refpeâ, as he required 
leiiSf and feemed to difpenfe with it, his foldiers were always 
ready to follow him to the greatefl dangers, and paid him th« 
jnofl implicit obedience. 

No general ever made a greater ufe of military flratagems 
than Philip. The dangers to which he had been expofed ia 
his youth, had taught him the neceffity of precautions, and 
.the art of refources. A wife diffidence, which is of fervice, 
as it fhews danger in its true light, made him not fearful and 
irrefolute, but cautious and prudent. What reafon foever b.^ 

(m) Dtfflioilh, pro Clef. p. 4^^« 
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4wiaJod «Mû it; and thcMi^^ 'Umrnlmpenmr to At'wiMjf 
^Mly û VigikMB. Jfo^jdlttUf pcijeibr fladiMdnaliUr 
itt expédients} U« viewa wmt unoomdedi lus gmins'iM» 
^' -iMnderitt), in fixing nponpioperjiinâiiiei for die eaecatt^ 
Jusdefigsi; and hu aexterity in aâiag in an iapctcepâb 
manner no left admifahle. Innenetraidea» taUtkciectsev^ 
aoUs beft firiandi» hit was capable lof atten^ting or oonocafiy 
aafduDg.- The loider nuy hare obfenwedy diat he iiuneay 
cndeavoofed to Inll the Atheniani ailc», by a foedona ontUi 
Ml ^peace ^ and to lay iileatly chelbimdttiont of hil pandMi> 
in umr credulottt fecarity and Mind indolence. 

Bat dwie exalted qoaUdef were nor widiout imperlcAioniv 
Mot to men^nhii exceis in eadng and caroufingt to wUA 
Jie abandoned himfelf with the atmoft iatenipeFance ; he alfb 
lot been reproached with the-moft diflUute abandoned nannaiu 
-We may mm a judgment of diii from diolb who wm met 
intimair with Idm^ and die company which ofually AeqMMm 
^ jNdaoe. Atétrf proflÎMte debaocheeifi bufoona, jaal^ 
mimm» and wretchei worie man thefe, flattmm I mean» whmf 
«raiiee and ambition dmwin crouds roond dw gnat 0iàfmk 
«rfoi ; focli were the people who had the.greaceft fiian inldi 
ionfidenoe and bounty. Demoflhenes is not the only pcrfai 
who .reproaches Philip with -fhcie firailties ; for thte might be 
fafpeâed in an enemy ^ hot Theopompus, {n) a famous hifiO' 
sriauy who had writ the hiftory of that prince in fifty-eight 
^books, of which unhappily a few fragments only are extant, 

Eives a ilill more diiadvantageous charader of him. * ^ Philip»*' 
lys {o) he» ** defpifed modefly and regularity of hfe^ He 
'^^ laviÛied his efteem and liberaJity on men abandoned to de- 
^ bauch and the kil. excefTes of licentioufnefs. He was 
.** pleafed to fee the companions of his pleafures excel no left 
.^' in the abominable arts of injuftice and malignity, than ia 
^ the fcience of debauchery. Alas f what fpecies of infamy, 
^* what fore of crimes did they not commit T' t^c^ 

But acircumûance» in my opinion, which refleôs thegreatei 
diihonour on Philip, is that very one for which he is chiefly 
efteemed by many perfons ; I mean hie politicks. He is coa- 
fidered as a prince of the greateH. abilities in this art that evef 
Ùved: And, indeed, the reader may have obferved, by the 
Jiiftory of his aôions, that in the very beginning of his reigo» 
be had laid down a plan, from which he never deviated, and 
diis was m raife him£?lf to the fovereignty* of Greece. Whea 

fcaict 

f^) Diod. Sic. 1. xvu 5. ^%* ^^ TV«>^«ow- ^yA KÙ«u Vxw. 
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fcarce Ctated on his throne, and furrounded on every fide with 
powerful enemas, what probability wsls there that he could . 
form, at lead that he could execute» fuch a projedl as this ? 
However, he 4id not once lofe fight of it. Wars, battles, 
treaties of peace, alliances, confederacies ; in (hort, all things 
terminated there. He was very laviflt of his gold and filver». 
merely to engage creatures in his fervice. He carried on a 
private intelligence with all the cities of Greece ; and by the 
aiiiilance of penAoners, on whom he had fettled very large 
ftipends, he was informed very exactly of all tlie refolutiont 
taken in them, and generally gave them the turn in his own- 
favour. By this means he deceived the prudence, eluded the 
efforts, and lulled aileep the vigilance ot âates, who till then- 
had been looked upon as the mofl aéiive, the wifell and mofk 
penetrating of all Greece. In treading in thefe (lepi for twenty 
years together, we fee him proceeding with great order, aad 
advancing regularly towardi the mark on which bis eye was 
fixed I but always by windings and fubterraneoui paffagei, the 
outleta of which only difcover the defien. 

{p) Polyaenus (hews us evidently tne methods whereby he 
fubjeûed Theflaly, which was of great advantage to the com- 
^Icating of his other deHgns. ** He did not (&ys he) carry 
*' 00 an open war againfl the ThefTalians ; but took advantage 
** of the difcord that divided the cities and the whole country 
** into different fafUons. He fuccoured thofe who fued for his 
<* affiHance ; and whenever he had conquered, he did not 
<' entirely ruin the vanquiihed, he did not difarm them, nor 
** fasce their walls ; on the contrary, he proteâed the weakeft, 
** and endeavoured to weaken and fubjeft the ftrongeft ; in a 
<< word, he rather fbmented than appealed their diviiions, 
*' having in every place orators in his pay, thofe artificers of 
'< difcord, thofe firebrands of commonwealths. And it was 
** by thefe firatagems, not by his arms, that Philip fubdued 
" Theflaly." 

(ç) AUthl» is a maHer-piece, a miracle in point of politickk. 
But what engines does this art play, what methods does it 
employ to compafs its defigns f Deceit, craft, fraud, falfhood, 
perfidy and perjury. Are thefe the weapons of virtue ?^We 
fee in this prince a bonndlefs ambition, conduced by an artfiil, 
infinuating, fubtle genius ; but we do not find him pofFefied 
of the qualities which form the truly great man. Philip had 
neither faith nor honour ; eytry thing that could contribute to 
the aggrandizing of his power, was in his Hexiit v^^ «.tÀXv^iVsXi». 
He gave his word with a firm refblutiou to \)ie^ \x \ ^^^ teo.^^ 



pfonilft wkich he wobU Inurt bMO -Yorf tslny to- ntf/'im- 
thought hinfdf ikilfiil in iM oyof d o j a» Be wm jf € iU k mh '*ÊiA 
made hit riory coafift.» oecenrittg aH with whom' htftnaieiL 
(r) He did not blofli «a hf^ Tint iUUrm mmmmâigiiLmià 

How ihameful wat it lor a prince to be dMHagiAhcit W 
being noie artful, a greaWf oiffanhSerr «Me prefiMnA'h 
flialicep and more a. knave than ^▼«OthcT pmioD «f kiiiiffb' 
and to leave fo infiuaoo» an idea of himielf co all poteri^n 
What idea (hoaU we Ibrm to oaHidvci in thetomttefee ef:wj 
world» of a man who ihoald valoe faimfeU for triekilig others, èii 
yank infincerity and ftand among virtues f Such a eharaâcria- 
private life, is deteted as the bane and nria of Ibcietf. Ilnr 
then can it become an objeâof efteem and admiiation hi' 
princes and miniflers of Hate» perfonswho aie boand byftiUB||i 
ties than the reft of men (becaufa ef the cfnincnce of ilNb 
fiatkms, and the importance of the employmMn • tbev 'fill) H - 

ixevfre finoqpityvjuftmet andr-abopa all) the fanâlityiof VÈmkil 
and oaths ; to bind^ which the/ invoke the name and mklrj 

;.of « God, the incxisnble aveifer of perfidy «ad hnpiety r A: 

• bam promlTe among private parions ought to be lacied* ssll 

'inviohible, if. they have tfaeieaft fenft of honour; but hoir 
much more ought it to be (b amow princes ? ** We are bouod 
** (fiiys a celebrated wricer *) to ijpeak truth to our neighbooci 

. ** for the uie and application of ipeech implies a tacit promife 
" of truth ; fpeech having been given us for no other porpofe. 

V It is not a compact between one private man with another; 
'' it is a common compaâ of mankind in general, and a kind 

. ** of right of nations, or rather a law of nature. Now, who- 
** ever tells an untruth, violates this law and common com- 
" paû." How greatly is the enormity of violating the fanftity 
of an oath increaued, when we call upon the name of God to 

. witnefs it, as is the cuftom always in treaties ? (/) Were ftnarifj 
and truth banijhedfrom every other part of the earthy faid John I. 

.king of France, upon his being follicited to violate a treat/i 
they ought to be found in the hearts and in the mouths of kings. 

The circumliance which prompts politicians to a^ in this 
manner, is, their being perfuaded that it is the only means to 
make a negotiation fucceed. But though this were the cafe, 
yet can it ever be lawful to parcbafe fuch fuccefs at the expence 
of probity, Jionour, and religion? {/) If your father-in-law 
(Ferdinand the catholick) faid Lewis XII. to Philip archduke 
of Auftria, has aSed perfidioufly^ 1 am determined not to imilett 

him; 

(r) vCJian. 1. vii. c, ii, (^l^ M<iTftT*l, (/) Ibid. 

• Jkf, NiibU$n the ef^le of tbt lyb Sunda^^ after Wbitjuntfxdt^ . ..,, 
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nm ; and 1 am much more plea/ed in halving loft a kingdom 
[Naples) ivhich I am able to reconjer^ than IJhould have been bad 
r loft my honour i ivhich can never he recovered. 

But thofe politicians» who have neither honour nor religion, 
leceive themfelves» even in this very particular. I fhall not 
lave recourfe to the Chriftian world for princes and miniflers, 
vhoie notions of policy were very dîiFerent from thefe. TÔT 
TO no farther than our Greek hiflory, how many great men 
lave we Teen perfe£lly fuccefsful in the adminidration of pub- 
ick affairs, in treaties of peace and war ; in a word, in the 
nofl important negotiations, without once making ufe of arti« 
ice and deceit ? An Ariflides, a Cimon, a Phocion, and fo 
nany more ; fame of whom were fo very fcrupulous.in matters 
elating to truth, as to believe they were not allowed to tell a 
'alfhood, even laughing and in fport. Cyrus, the moil: famous 
:onqueror of the eaft, thought nothing was more unworthy of 
I prince, nor more capable of drawing upon him the contempt 
md hatred of his fubjeûs, than lying and deceit. It therefore 
)ught to be looked upon as a truth, that no fuccefs, how 
hining foever, can, or ought to cover the fhame and ignominy 
vhich arife from breach of faith and perjury. 



The End of Vol. IV 



